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BOOK  III. 

Settlements,  'Trade,  and  Conquefts  cf  the  Englijk 

in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

E  are  totally  unacquainted  either  with  the  book 
period  in  which  the  Britifti  ides  werepeo-  .  _]/L  j 
pled,  or  with  the  origin  of  their  firfh  inhabitants*  s,ketch.of 
All  we  can  learn  from  the  mo  ft  authentic  hiftori-  fiate  of  the 
cal  records,  is>  that  they  were  fucceffively  vifited  Engh<]l 
by  the  Phoenicians,  thb  Carthaginians,  and  the 
Gauls.  The  traders  of  thefe  nations  ufed  to  go 
there  to  exchange  earthen  vefiels,  fait,  all  kinds 
of  iron  and  copper  inftruments,  for  fkins,  (laves, 
hounds,  and  bull-dogs,  and  dpecially  for  tin.  The 
commodities  exchanged  were  valued  in  proportion 
to  their  utility.  Such  mercantile  articles  were 
brought  to  thefe  people,  as  they  undoubtedly  fee 
a  higher  value  upon,  than  thofe  which  they  offer¬ 
ed  in  exchange.  Neither  of  thefe  parties  are  to 
Vol.IL  B  ^  be 
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whatever  country  of  the  univerfe  we  may  repair, 
men  will  always  be  found  as  cunning  as  our- 
felves;  and  they  will  ever  give  thole  things 
they  efleem  the  leaft,  in  return  for  thofe  which 
are  in  greater  repute  among  them. 

A  mere  loofe  fpeculation  would  lead  us  to 
imagine,  that  iflanders  have  been  the  firft  civil¬ 
ized  people  among  mankind.  Nothing  puts  a 
flop  to  the  excurfions  of  people  living  on  a  con¬ 
tinent  :  they  may  rove  about  in  quell  of  fubfift- 
ence,  and  yet  withdraw  themfelves  from  the 
fcene  of  war.  In  iflands,  it  fhould  feem,  that 
the  ellablilhment  of  laws  and  mutual  compafts, 
mull  of  courfe  become  fooner  neceffary,  from  the 
unavoidable  conflicts  of  war,  and  the  inconve¬ 
niences  of  a  too  limited  fociety.  We  obferve, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  manners  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  iflanders,  are  formed  later  and  more 
imperfeftly.  It  is  among  thefe  people  that  we 
trace  the  origin  of  that  multitude  of  lingular  in- 
flitutions  that  retard  the  progrefs  of  population. 
Anthropophagy,  the  caftration  of  males,  the  m- 
fibulation  of  females,  late  marriages,  the  confe- 
cration  of  virginity,  the  approbation  of  celibacy, 
the  punifhments  exercifed  againft  girls  who  be¬ 
came  mothers  at  too  early  an  age  ;  perhaps  alfo 
fallings,  felf-denials,  and  all  thofe  extravagancies 
that  would  arife  in  convents,  if  there  were  a 
monallery  of  men  and  women  intermixed,  in 
which  the  number  of  the  former  was  by  far 
the  greatell,  and  without  any  poffibility  of  emi- 

grati°n‘  '  f  When 
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W^en  thefe  Inlanders  have  found  out  the 
means  of  efcaping  from  the  narrow  circuit  in 
v/hich  natural  caufes  had  confined  them  during  a 
feries  of  ages*  they  carry  their  cuftoms  along 
with  them  to  the  continents,  where  they  have 
been  perpetuated  from  one  century  to  another* 
and  where  phiiofophers  of  our  days  are  (till  em- 
barrafled  to  inveftigate  the  reafon  of  them*  The 
fuperabundance  of  population  in  ifiands,  was  the 
caufe  of  the  tardy  progrefs  of  civilization  among 
their  inhabitants*  fince  it  became  neceffary  to 
put  a  continual  flop  to  that  fuperabundance  by 

violent  meafures*  An  extreme  date  of  barbarifm 

$ 

prevails  upon  that  fpot,  where  the  members  of 
the  fame  family  are  compelled  to  extirpate  each 
other.  It  is  the  intercourfe  of  people  among 
themfelves,  v/hich  diminifhes  their  ferocity,  as  it 
is  their  feparation  from  each  other  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  prolong  it.  The  Ifianders  of  our 
days  have  not  entirely  loft  their  primitive  cha¬ 
racter  *  and  perhaps  an  attentive  obferver  might 
find  fome  traces  of  it  even  in  Great-Britain. 

The  dominion  of  the  Romans  was  not  fuffi- 
ciently  durable,  nor  fufticiently  uninterrupted  to 
improve,  in  any  confiderable  degree,  the  induftry 
of  the  'Britons.  Even  the  fmail  progrefs  that 
hufbandry  and  the  arts  had  made  during  this  pe¬ 
riod,  was  loft  as  foon  as  that  haughty  power  had 
determined  to  abandon  this  conqueft.  The  fpiric 
of  flavery  which  the  fouthern  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain  had  contracted,  deprived  them  of  the  cou¬ 
rage  neceffary,  to  refift,  at  firft,  the  overflowings  of 
their  neighbours  the  PiCts,  who  had  faved  them- 

B  2  felves 
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book  felves  from  the  yoke  by  flying  towards  the  north 
^  .  i  of  the  ifland,  and  prevented  them  afterwards  from 

being  able  to  oppofe  the  more  dedrudtive,  more 
obdinate,  and  more  numerous  expeditions  of 
plunderers,  that  poured  in  fwarms  from  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Europe. 

All  nations  were  affedted  with  this  dreadful 
fcourge,  the  moft  dedrudlive,  perhaps,  that  ever 
was  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ;  but  the 
calamities  which  Great  Britain  particularly  ex¬ 
perienced  are  inexpreflible.  Every  year,  feveral 
times  even  in  a  year,  her  countries  were  ravaged, 
her  houfes  burnt,  her  women  ravifhed,  her  temples 
{tripped,  her  inhabitants  maflfacred,  put  to  torture, 
or  en (laved i.  All  thefe  misfortunes  fucceeded  each 
other  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  When  the 
country  was  fo  fardeftroye^  that  nothing  remain¬ 
ed  to  glut  the  avidity  of  thefe  barbarians,  they 
feized  on  the  land  itfelf.  ,  One  nation  fucceeded 
another.  One  band  fupervening,  expelled  or  ex¬ 
terminated  the  one  that  was  already  eftablilhed ; 
and  this  fucceflion  of  revolutions  condantly  kept 
up  indolence,  miftrud  and  mifery.  In  thefe 
difpiriting  times,  the  Britons  had  fcarce  any  com¬ 
mercial  connection  with  the  continent.  Ex¬ 
changes  were  even  fo  rare  among  them,  that  it 
was  neceflary  to  have  witneffes  for  the  fale  of  the 

lead  trifle. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  union  of 

the  two  kingdoms  would  have  put  a  dop  to  theie 

calamities,  when  William  the  Conqueror  fubdued 

Great  Britain  a  little  while  after  the  middle  of  the 

eleventh  century.  His  followers  came  from  coun¬ 
tries 
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pies  rather  more  civilized,  more  a&ive,  and  more 
induftrious,  than  thole  they  came  to  fettle  in. 
Such  a  communication  ought  naturally  to  have 
rectified  and  enlarged  the  ideas  of  the  conquered 
people.  Unfortunately,  the  introduction  of  the 
feudal  government  occasioned  lo  fpeedy  and  fo 
complete  a  revolution  in  matters  of  property,  that 
every  thing  was  throw’n  into  confufion. 

The  minds  of  men  were  fcarcely  fettled,  and 
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the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  had  but  juft 
begun  to  coniider  themfelves  as  one  and  the  fame 
people,  when  the  abilities  and  ftrength  of  the 
nation  were  engaged  in  fupporting  the  pretenfions 
of  their  fovereigns  to  the  crown  of  b ranee.  •  In 
thele  obftinate  wars,  the  Englifh  difplayed  mili- 
tary  talents  and  courage;  but,  after  feveral  great 
efforts,  and  confiderable  fuccefs,  they  were  forced 
back  into  their  ifland,  where  domeftic  troubles 
expofed  them  to  frefh  calamities. 

During  thefe  different  periods,  the  whole 
commerce  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  the 
bankers  of  Lombardy,  who  were  alternately  fa¬ 
voured  and  robbed,  conlidered  as  uferui  perfons, 
and  condemned  to  death,  expelled  and  recalled. 
Thefe  tumults  were  increafed  by  the  audacity  of 
the  pirates,  who  being  fometimes  protected  by 
the  government  with  which  they  fhared  their 
fpoils,  attacked  all  (hips  indiferiminately,  and 
frequently  fank  their  crews.  The  intereft  of 
money  was  at  fifty  per  cent.  Leather,  furs,  butter, 
lead,  and  tin,  were  the  only  things  exported  from 
England  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  and  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  facks  of  wool,  which  returned  annually  a 
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more  confiderable  fnm.  As  the  Engliih  were 
then  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  dying 
this  wool,  and  manufacturing  it  with  elegance,  the 
created  part  of  this  money  returned.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  foreign  manufacturers  were 
invited,  and  the  people  were  prohibited  from 
wearing  any  clothes  that  were  not  of  home  ma¬ 
nufacture.  At  the  fame  time,  the  exportation  of 
manufactured  wool  and  wrought  iron  was  forbid¬ 
den  i  two  laws  altogether  worthy  of  the  age  in 
which  they  were  instituted. 

Henry  VII.  permitted  the  barons  to  difpofe  ot 
their  lands,  and  the  common  people  to  buy  them. 
This  regulation  diminifhed  the  inequality  which 
fubfifted  before  between  the  fortunes  of  the  lords 
and  their  vaffals ;  it  made  the  latter  more  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  infpired  the  people  with  the  defire 
of  enriching  themfelves,  and  with  the  hope  of  en¬ 
joying  their  riches.  There  were  many  obftacles 
to  this  with,  and  this  hope;  fome  of  which  were 
removed.  T  he  company  of  merchants  eflablifh- 
^d  at  London  was  prevented  from  exacting  in 
future  the  1dm  of  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
feyenty-fiye  livres*  from  each  of  the  other  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  kingdom,  defirous  of  trading  at 
the  great  fairs  ot  the  Low  Countries,  in  order 
to  fix  a  greater  number  of  people  to  the  labours 
of  hufbandry,  it  was  enacled,  that  no  perfon 
fhould  put  his  fon  or  daughter  out  to  any  kind  of 
apprenticeship,  without  being  pofTefTed  of  a  re¬ 
venue  of  twenty- two  livres  ten  fols  |  in  landed 
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property  :  this 
gated. 


abfurd  law  was  afterwards  miti- 


BOOK 

III. 


Unfortunately,  that  law  which  regulated 
the  price  of  all  forts  of  proviftons,  of  woollens,  of 
workmen’s  wages,  of  (tuffs,  and  of  clothing, 
was  maintained  in  full  force.  Other  impedi¬ 
ments  even  were  throw’n  in  the  way  of  commerce, 
on  account  of  fome  pernicious  combinations  that 
were  fet  on  foot.  It  was  a  circumftance  then  un— 
know’n,  that  money,  which  is  the  reprefentative 
of  every  thing,  is,  in  it’s  turn,  reprefented  by 
all  vendible  articles  s  that  it  is  a  commodity, 
which,  like  all  others,  mu  ft  be  left  to  itfelf  j  that 
the  value  of  it  mu  ft  neceftarily  rife  or  diminifh. 
every  inftant,  from  an  infinite  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  incidents ;  that  every  regulation  of  policy 
upon  this  matter  cannot  but  be  abfurd  and  detri¬ 
mental ;  that  one  of  the  means  of  multiplying 
ufurers,  is  to  forbid  ufury,  becauie  this  prohibition 
becomes  an  exclufive  privilege  for  any  one  who 
fets  the  fenfe  of  fhame.at  defiances  that  every 
law  is  ridiculous,  whenever  there  are  pofitive 
means  of  eluding  it  s  that  the  general  competition 
which  would  arife  from  an  unlimited  liberty  of 
trading  with  money,  would  neceffarily  reduce  it 
to  a  lower  intereft  s  that  ruinous  loans,  which  it 


is  the  intention  to  prevent,  would  be  lefs  frequent, 
fince  the  borrower  would  have  nothing  to  pay 


but  the  value  of  the  money  borrowed  ;  whereas, 
in  the  prefent  date  of  things,  we  muft  add  to  this 
value  the  price  which  the  ufurer  fets  upon  his 
confidence,  upon  his  honour,  and  upon  the  rifL 
hp  runs  from  committing  an  illegal  aft  s  a  price 

B  4  which 
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B  °ju°  K  which  r^es  in  proportion  to  thefcarcity  of  ufurers* 
and  to  the  rigour  with  which  the  prohibitive  law 
is  obferved. 

From  the  fame  want  of  difcernment,  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  money  in  any  kind  of  coin  was  for¬ 
bidden  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  foreign  mer¬ 
chants  from  carrying  it  clandeftinely  away,  they 
were  compelled  to  change  into  Englifh  merchan¬ 
dize  the  entire  produce  of  the  goods  they  had 
brought  into  England.  The  exportation  of 
horfes  was  likewife  prohibited ;  and  the  people 
were  not  fufficiently  enlightened  to  difcover,  that 
futh  a  prohibition  would  neceffarily  caufe  the 
propagation  and  improvement  of  the  fpecies  to  be 
neglefted.  At  length,  corporations  were  eftablifh- 
ed  in  all  the  towns;  that  is  to  fay,  the  date  au¬ 
thored  all  perfons  of  the  fame  profeffion,  to 
make  fuch  regulations  as  they  fhould  think  ne- 
ceffary  for  their  exclufive  prefervation  and  fuc- 
cefs.  The  nation  is  dill  oppreffed  with  a  re¬ 
gulation  fo  contrary  to  general  induftry,  and 
which  reduces  every  thing  to  a  kind  of  mono¬ 
poly.  ,  ' 

Upon  confidering  fuch  a  number  of  ftrange 
laws,  we  might  be  induced  to  think  that  Henry 
was  either  indifferent  about  the  profperity  of  his 
kingdom,  or  that  he  was  totally  deficient  in  un¬ 
der  (landing.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  certain  that  this 
prince,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  avarice,  often 
lent  confiderable  fums  of  money,  without  intereft, 
to  merchants  who  had  not  property  fuffcient  to 
carry  on  the  fchemes  they  had  planned:  befides* 
wifdom  of  his  government  is  fo  well  cophrm« 


\ 
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cd,  that  he  is  accounted,  with  reafon,  one  of  the  B  0in°  K 
greateft  monarchs  that  ever  fat  upon  the  throne 
of  England.  But,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts 
of  genius,  it  requires  a  fucceffion  of  feveral  ages 
before  any  fcience  can  be  reduced  to  limple  prills 
ciples.  It  is  the  lame  thing  with  theories  as  with 
machines,  which  are  always  very  complicated  at 
firft,  and  which  are  only  freed  in  the  co'urfe  of 
time,  by  obfervation  and  experience,  from  thofe 
vffelefs  wheels  which  ferved  merely  to  increafe  their 
friction. 

The  knowlege  of  the  fucceeding  reigns  was 
not  much  more  extenfive  upon  thofe  matters  we 
are  treating  of.  Some  Flemings,  fettled  in  Eng¬ 
land,  were  the  only  good  workmen  in  that  coun¬ 
try;  they  were  aim  oft  always  infulted  and  op- 
preffed  by  the  Engliih  workmen,  who  were  jealous 
of  them  without  emulation.  The  latter  com¬ 
plained  that  all  the  cuftomers  went  to  the  Fle¬ 
mings,  and  that  thefe  occafioned  a  rife  in  the 
price  of  corn.  A  The  government  adopted  thefe 
popular  prejudices,  and  forbad  all  itrangers  to 
employ  more  than  two  workmen  in  their  Inops. 

The  merchants  were  not  better  treated  tnan  tue 
workmen,  and  thofe  even  who  were  naturalized, 
were  obliged  to  pay  the  fame  duties  as  aliens. 
Ignorance  was  fo  general,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  bell  lands  was  negiedted,  in  order  to  convert 
them  into  paffures,  even  at  the  time  that  the 
number  of  fheep,  which  might  be  in  one  dock, 
was  retrained  by  the  laws  to  two  thoufand.  All 
mercantile  correfpondences  were  centred  in  the 

Countries.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces 
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vinces  bought  the  Englifh  commodities,  and 
circulated  them  through  the  different  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  probable  that  the  nation  would 
not  have,  for  a  long  time,  emerged  from  this  fitu- 
ation,  had  it  not  been  for  a  concurrence  of  fa¬ 
vourable  circumftances. 

The  Duke  of  Alva’s  cruelties  drove  feveral  able 
manufacturers  into  England,  who  carried  the  art 
of  the  fine  Flemifh  manufactures  to  London. 
The  perfections  which  the  Proteftants  luffered 
in  France,  fupplied  England  with  workmen  of  all 
kinds.  Elizabeth,  impatient  of  contradiction,  but 
knowing  and  defirous  of  doing  what  was  right, 
at  once  defpotic  and  popular,  with  the  advantages 
of  a  good  underftanding,  and  of  being  properly 
obeyed,  availed  herfelf  of  -  the  fermentation  of 
men’s  minds,  as  prevalent  throughout  all  her  do¬ 
minions  as  through  the  reft  of  Europe  ;  and  while 
this  fermentation  produced,  among  other  nations, 
nothing  but  theological  difputes,  and  civil  or  fo¬ 
reign  wars,  in  England  fit  gave  rife  to  a  lively 
fpirit  of  emulation  for  commerce,  and  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  navigation. 

The  Englifh  learned  to  build  their  fhips  at 
home,  which  they  bought  before  of  the  merchants 
of  Lubec  and  Hamburgh.  They  were  foon  the 
only  perfons  who  traded  to  Mufcovy  by  the  way 
of  Archangel,  newly  diicovered  and  they  pre- 
fently  became  competitors  with  the  Hanfe  towns 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  north.  They  began  to 
trade  with  Turkey.  Several  of  their  navigators 
attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  difcover  a  pafiage 
to  India  by  the  northern  Teas.  At  length  Drakes 

Stephens^ 
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Stephens,  Cavendifa,  and  fame  others,  reached  B  0m°  K 
that  place,  fame  by  the  South  Sea,  and  others  by  - 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  iuccefs  of  thefe  voyages  was  fuffkient  to  Firftvoy- 

J  ^  m  ages  of  the 

determine  the  mod  able  merchants  of  London  to  EngMhto 
eftablifh  a  company  in  the  year  1600  j  which  ob¬ 
tained  an  exclufive  privilege  of  trading  to  the 
Taft  indies.  The  aft  which  granted  this  privi¬ 
lege  fixed  it  for  fifteen  years  :  it  declared,  that 
if  it  fhould  prove  injurious  to  the  date,  it  fhould 
be  annulled,  and  the  company  fupprefled,  by 
giving  two  years  previous  notice  to  it's  members. 

This  claufe  of  referve  arofe  from  the  difplea- 
fure  the  commons  had  lately  fhew’n  on  account  of 
a  grant,  the  novelty  of  which  might  poffibly  of¬ 
fend  them.  The  queen  had  returned  to  the 
houfe,  and  had  fpoken  on  this  occafion  in  a  man¬ 
ner  worthy  to  ferve  as  a  leffon  to  all  favereigns. 

cc  Gentlemen/*  faid  fae  to  the  members  of 
the  houfe  commiflioned  to  return  her  thanks,  <c  I 
am  extremely  fenfible  of  your  attachment,  and 
«  of  the  care  you  have  taken  to  give  me  an  au- 
«  thentic  teftimony  of  it.  This  affection  for  my 
“  perfon  had  determined  you  to  apprize  me  of  a 
fault  I  had  inadvertantly  fallen  into  from  igno¬ 
re  ranee,  but  in  which  my  will  had  no  fhare.  If 
fc  your  vigilance  had  not  difeovered  to  me  the 
“  mifehiefs  which  my  miftake  might  have  pro- 
?c  duced,  what  pain  fhould  I  not  have  felt— I, 

«  who  have  nothing  dearer  to  me  than  the  affec- 
<c  tion  and  prefervation  of  my  people?  May  my 
hand  fuddenly  wither,  may  my  heart  be  ftruck 

ff  once  with  a  deadly  blow,  before  I  fhall  ever 

<c  grant 
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t  fc  grant  particular  privileges  that  my  fubjedls 

t  £f  may  have  reafon  to  complain  of!  The  fplen- 
«  dour  of  the  throne  has  not  fo  far  dazzled  my 
Cf  eyes,  that  I  fhould  prefer  the  abufe  of  an  un- 
c?  bounded  authority  to  the  ufe  of  a  power  exer- 
«  cifed  by  juftice.  The  brilliancy  of  royalty 
“  blinds  only  thofe  princes  who  are  ignorant  of 
<c  the  duties  that  the  crown  impofes.  I  dare  be- 
<c  lieve  that  I  (hail  not  be  ranked  among  fuch 
c(  monarchs.  I  know  that  I  hold  not  the  fcepter 
«  for  my  own  proper  advantage,  and  that  I  am 
«  entirely  devoted  to  the  fociety,  which  has  put 
«  it’s  confidence  in  me.  It  is  my  happinefs  to 
<«  fee  that  the  (late  has  hitherto  profpered  under 
*c  my  government  ;  and  that  my  fubjedke  are 
<<  worthy  that  I  fhould  yield  up  my  crown  and 
«c  my  life  for  their  fakes.  Impute  not  to  me  the 
«  improper  meafures  I  may  be  engaged  in,  nor 
<c  the  irregularities  which  may  be  committed  un- 
*<  der  the  fan&ion  of  my  name.  You  know  that 
<c  the  minifters  of  princes  are  too  often  guided 
“  by  private  interefts,  that  truth  feldom  reaches 
«  the  ears  of  kings,  and  that,  obliged  as  they 
ts  are,  from  the  multiplicity  of  affairs  they  are 
«  laden  with,  to  fix  their  attention  on  thofe  which 
€*  are  of  the  greateft  importance,  it  is  impoffible 
«  they  fhould  fee  every  thing  with  their  own 
sc  eyes.1’ 

From  the  perufal  of  this  wife  fpeech,  we  (hould 
be  inclined  to  believe,  that  an  abfolute  monarch, 
who  is  juft,  fteady,  and  enlightened,  would  be 
the  bed  of  princes :  but  on  the  other  hand,  we 
fhould  confider,  that  if  this  reign  were  to  be  lad¬ 
ing* 
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ingy  the  people  would  negleft  the  affertion  of 
thole  rights,  of  which  they  would  have  no  occa- 
fion  to  avail  themfelves;  and  that  nothing  could 
be  more  fatal  to  them  than  the  continuation  of 
this  lethargy,  under  a  reign  dmilar  to  the  drd, 
unlefs  it  be  the  prolongation  of  it  under  a  third* 
Nations  fometimes  make  attempts  to  deliver 
themfelves  from  an  opprefllon  im poled  by  vio¬ 
lence  ;  but  never  drive  to  fet  themfelves  free 
from  a  date  of  davery,  into  which  they  have  been 
led  by  mild  and  gentle  proceedings.  Sooner  or 
later  a  tyrant,  either  weak  minded,  or  cruel,  or 
devoid  of  underdanding,  will  fucceed  to  the  ma— 


B 


nagement  of  an  abfolute  power,  which  has  never 
been  oppofed.  The  people  who  are  the  victims 
of  this  defpotifm,  think  they  are  dedined  to  be 
fo.  They  have  loft  the  fenfe  of  liberty,  which 
can  only  be  maintained  by  perpetual  exertion. 
Perhaps,  had  the  Englidi  been  governed  by  three 
fucceflive  fovereigns  dmiWr  to  Elizabeth,  tney 


would  have  been  the  mod  abjedt  of  all  Haves. 


The  funds  of  this  company  were,  at  drd,  far 


from  being  condderable.  Part  or  them  was  ex¬ 
pended  in  fitting  out  a  deet  of  four  drips,  which 
failed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1601  ;  and  the 
red  was  fent  abroad  in  money  and  merchandife. 


Lancaster,  who  commanded  the  expedition, 
arrived  the  year  following  at  the  port  of  Achv-m, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  very  celebrated  mart. 
Intelligence  had  been  received  there  of  the  vic¬ 
tories  gained  by  the  Englidi  over  the  Spaniaids 
at  feaj  and  this  intelligence  procured  him  a  mod 

didinguifhed  reception.  The  king  behaved  to 

him. 
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book  him  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he  had  been  his 
v_  equal ;  he  ordered  that  his  own  wives  richly  ha¬ 

bited,  fhould  play  feveral  airs  in  his  prefence,  on 
a  variety  of  inftruments.  This  favour  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  the  compliances  that  could  be  wi fil¬ 
ed  for  to  facilitate  the  eftablifhment  of  a  lafe  and 
advantageous  commerce.  The  Englifh  admiral 
was  received  at  Bantam  in  the  fame  manner  as  at 
the  place  where  he  fir  ft  landed  ;  and  a  fhip,  which 
he  had  difpatched  to  the  Molucca  iftands,  brought 
him  a  confiderable  cargo  of  cloves  and  nutmegs. 
With  thefe  valuable  fpices,  and  the  pepper  he 
took  in  at  Java  and  Sumatra,  he  returned  fafe  to 
Europe. 

Tms  early  fuccefs  determined  the  fociety,  who 
had  intrufted  their  interefts  in  the  hands  of  this 
able  man,  to  form  fettlements  in  India;  but  not 
without  the  confent  of  the  natives.  They  did  not 
wifh  to  begin  with  conquefts.  Their  expeditions 
were  nothing  more  than  the  enterprifes  of  humane 
and  fair  traders.  They  conciliated  to  themfelves 
the  affedtion  of  the  people  j  but  this  procured  them 
no  advantage,  except  a  few  fadlories ;  and  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  fuftain  the  rivalfhip  of 
other  nations  that  had  made  themfelves  for¬ 
midable. 

The  Portuguefe  and  the  Dutch  were  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  large  provinces,  well  fortified  places, 
and  good  harbours.  By  thefe  advantages  their 
trade  was  fecured  againft  the  natives  of  the 
country,  and  againft  new  competitors  ;  their  re¬ 
turn  to  Europe  was  facilitated ;  and  they  had  op¬ 
portunities  of  getting  a  good  fale  for  the  corn  mo- 

5  dities 
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dities  they  carried  to  Alia,  and  of  purchafing  thofe  B 
they  wanted  at  a  moderate  price.  The  Englifh, 
on  the  contrary,  expofedto  the  caprice  of  feafons 
and  of  the  people,  having  no  ftrength,  or  place 
of  fecurity,  and  deriving  their  fupplies  rrom 
England  only,  could  not,  according  to  the  ideas 
then  prevailing,  carry  on  an  advantageous  trade. 
They  thought  that  it  was  difficult  to  acquire  great 
riches  without  great  injuftice,  and  that,  in  order 
to  furpafs  or  even  equal  the  nations  they  had  cen- 
fured,  they  muff  purfue  the  fame  conduct.  This 
was  an  error  which  led  them  into  falfe  meafures. 
With  maxims  more  falutary,  they  would  have 
been  fenfible,  that  if  goodnefs,  mildnefs,  bene¬ 
volence,  and  humanity,  do  not  lead  to  prosperity 
fo  rapidly  as  violence  3  yet  the  power  that  is  fixed 
upon  fo  refpe&able  a  bafis,  will  be  more  firm  and 
durable.  By  tyranny,  a  precarious  authority  and 
a  difturbed  poffeffion,  can  only  be  obtained  5 
while  that  which  flows  from  juftice,  attracts,  in 
the  end,  every  thing  to  it's  own  center.  The  do¬ 
minion  of  force  is  confidered  as  a  fcourge,  that 
of  virtue  as  a  bleffing  3  and  I  never  can  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether 
we  make  our  appearance  before  foreign  nations, 
in  the  character  of  infernal  fpirits,  or  in  that  of 
celeftial  beings. 

The  plan  of  forming  lading  fettlements,  and 
of  attempting  conqueits,  feemed  too  great  to  be 
accomplifhed  by  the  forces  of  an  infant  fociety  2 
but  they  flattered  themfelves  that  they  fhould 
meet  with  protection,  becauie  they  thought  them¬ 
felves  ufeful.  They  were  difappointed  in  their 

expectations.  They  could  obtain  nothing  fiom 

James 
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book  james  I.  a  weak  prince,  infedled  with  the  falfe 
in'  philofophy  of  his  age,  a  man  of  wit,  of  a  fubtile 
and  pedantic  genius,  and  better  qualified  to  be 
at  the  head  of  an  univerfity  than  to  prefide  over 
an  empire.  By  their  activity,  perfeverance*  and 
judicious  choice  of  officers  and  fa&ors,  the  com¬ 
pany  provided  thofe  fuccours  which  were  refufed 
them  by  their  fovereign.  They  ere£led  forts,  and 
founded  colonies  in  the  iilands  of  Java,  Poleron* 
Amboyna,  and  Banda.  In  this  manner  they 
{hared  the  fpice  trade  with  the  Dutch,  which  will 
always  be  the  mo  ft  certain  branch  of  eaftern  com¬ 
merce,  becaufe  the  objects  of  it  are  become  ne- 
ceffary  articles  of  life.  It  was  of  more  import¬ 
ance  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  becaufe  the 
luxury  which  arifes  from  caprice  had  not  then 
made  fo  much  progrefs  in  Europe  as  it  has  done 
fince,  and  becaufe  there  was  not  that  prodigious 
demand  for  India  linens,  fluffs,  teas,  and  Chinefe 
varniffi*  that  there  is  at  prefent. 

Deputes  The  Dutch  had  not  driven  the  Portuguefe  from 
between  the  i  rD;ce_ iilands  with  a  view  of  buffering  a  nation 

Inglifh  and  t  .  .  r  i  r. 

Dutch.  t0  fettie  there,  whofe  maritime  force,  character, 
and  form  of  government,  rendered  their  rivalfhip 
ftill  more  formidable.  They  had  many  advan¬ 
tages  on  their  fide,  fuch  as  powerful  colonies,  a 
well-exercifed  navy,  firm  alliances,  a  great  fund 
of  wealth,  a  knowlege  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
principles  and  details  of  commerce;  while  the 
Englifh,  who  were  deficient  in  all  thefe  particu¬ 
lars,  were  attacked  in  all  po.Tible  ways. 

The  firft  ftep  their  rival  took  was  to  drive 
them  from  the  fertile  places,  where  they  had 
formed  fettlements.  In  the  iilands  where  their 
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power  was  lefs  eflablifhed,  they  endeavoured,  by  B  °ni0  K 
accufations,  equally  void  of  truth  and  decency, 
to  make  them  odious  to  the  natives  of  the  country. 

Thefe  fhameful  expedients  not  meeting  with  all 
the  fuccefs  the  Dutch  expected,  thofe  avaricious 
traders  refolved  to  proceed  to  acts  of  violence.  An 
extraordinary  occafion  brought  on  the  commence^ 
ment  of  hoflilities  fooner  than  it  was  imagined. 

It  is  a  cuftom  at  Java  for  the  new-married, 
women  to  difpute  with  their  hufbands  the  firft 
favours  of  love.  This  kind  of  contefl,  which  the 
men  take  a  pride  in  terminating  immediately,  and 
the  women  in  protrading  as  long  as  poflible, 
fometimes  lafts  feveral  weeks.  From  whence  can 
this  capricious  refinement  of  coquetry  proceed, 
hnce  it  exifts  not  in  the  nature  of  man,  nor  in 
that  of  the  brute  ?  Does  the  Javanefe  woman  in¬ 
tend,  by  this  condud,  to  infpire  herhufband  with 
confidence  in  her  morals  both  before  and  after 
marriage  ?  Does  fhe  mean  to  irritate  his  pafftons, 
which  are  always  more  violent  in  a  ravifher  than 
in  a  favoured  lover  ?  Or  does  fhe  think  of  en¬ 
hancing  the  value  fhe  fets  upon  her  charms,  upon 
her  favours,  and  upon  the  facrifice  of  her  liberty? 

The  king  of  Bantam  having  juft  overcome  the 
refi fiance  of  a  new  bride,  made  public  enter¬ 
tainments  in  celebration  of  his  triumph.  The 
flrangers  in  the  harbour  were  invited  to  thefe 
feftivals.  The  Englifh,  unfortunately  for  them, 
were  treated  with  too  much  diflindion.  The 
Dutch  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  this  pre¬ 
ference,  and  did  not  defer  revenge  a  nTftien t. 

They  attacked  them  on  all  fides. 
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B  °  °  k  Tf He  Indian  ocean  became,  at  this  period,  the 

v - fcene  of  the  moft  bloody  engagements  between 

the  maritime  forces  of  the  two  nations.  They 
fought  out,  attacked,  and  combated  each  other 
v/ith  the  fpirit  of  men  who  chofe  to  conquer  or 
to  die.  Equal  courage  appeared  on  both  fades, 
but  there  was  a  difparity  in  their  forces.  The 
Englifh  were  on  the  point  of  being  overcome, 
when  fome  moderate  people  in  Europe,  which 
the  flames  of  war  had  not  reached,  endeavoured 
to  find  out  the  means  of  accommodating  their 
differences.  By  an  infatuation,  which  it  is  not  eafy 
to  explain,  the  very  ftrangeft  of  all  was  adopteu* 
In  1619,  the  two  companies  figned  a  treaty,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  that  the  IVIolucca  lilands^ 
Amboyna  and  Banda,  fhould  belong  in  common 
to  the  two  nations :  that  the  Englifh  fhould  have 
one  thirdi  and  the  Dutch  two  thirds  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  at  a  fixed  price  :  that  each,  in  proportion 
to  the  benefit  they  received,  fhould  contribute  to 
the  defence  of  thefe  iflands  5  that  a  council,  com- 
pofecl  of  fkilful  men  of  both  parties,  fhould  re¬ 
gulate  all  the  affairs  of  commerce  at  Batavia  : 
that  this  agreement,  guaranteed  by  the  refpe&ive 
fovereigns,  fhould  laft  twenty  years:  and  that,  if 
any  differences  fhould  arife  during  this  interval 
that  could  not  be  fettled  by  the  two  companies, 
they  fhould  be  determined  by  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  States- general  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces.  Among  all  the  political  conventions  pre~ 
ferved  in  hiftory,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
mor^  :raordinary  one  than  this.  It  met  with 
the  fate  it  deferved. 

The 
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The  Dutch  in  India  were  no  fooner  informed 

of  it,  than  they  devifed  means  to  render  it  inef¬ 
fectual.  The  fltuation  of  affairs  favoured  their 
defigns.  The  Spaniards  and  the  Fortuguefe  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  difputes  between  their' 
enemies,  to  regain  the  fettlements  in  the  Moluc¬ 
cas.  They  might  fortify  themfelves  there ;  and 
it  was  dangerous  to  give  them  time.  The  Englifh 
commilfaries  concurred  with  them  in  opinion,  that 
it  would  be  bed'  to  attack  them  without  delay;  but 
added,  that  they  were  not  in  the  lead  prepared  to 
act  in  concert  with  them.  This  declaration, 
which  was  expected,  was  regiftered ;  and  their 
alfociates  embarked  alone  in  an  expedition,  all 
the  advantages  of  which  they  referved  to  them¬ 
felves.  The  agents  of  the  Dutch  company  had 
only  one  dep  further  to  go3  to  get  all  the  fpices 
into  the  hands  of  their  maders,  which  was,  to 
drive  their  rivals  from  the  ifland  of  Arnboyna* 
The  method  by  which  they  fucceeded  in  this  pro¬ 
ject  was  very  extraordinary. 

A  Japanese,  in  the  Dutch  fervice  at  Amboy- 
na,  made  himfelf  fufpected  by  his  imprudent  cu~ 
riofity.  He  was  feized>  ahd  confeded  that  he 
had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  foldiers 
of  his  nation  to  deliver  up  the  fort  to  the  Englifh. 
His  comrades  confirmed  his  account,  making  the 
fame  confeffion.  Upon  thefe  unanimous  depofi- 
tions,  the  authors  of  -the  conipiracy,  who  did  not 
difavow,  but  even  acknowleged  it>  were  loaded 
with  irons  :  and  the  ignominious  death  which  all 
the  criminals  were  condemned  to  fu£Fer,  put  an 
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b  o  °  K  end  to  the  plot.  This  is  the  account  given  by 
w— ^-1— j  the  Dutch. 

The  Englifh  have  always  confidered  this  ac- 
cufation  as  the  fuggeftion  of  an  unbounded  ava¬ 
rice.  They  have  maintained,  that  it  was  abfurd 
to  fuppofe,  that  ten  factors  and  eleven  foreign 
foldiers  could  have  formed  the  project  of  feizing 
upon  a  place  which  was  garrifoned  by  two  hun¬ 
dred  men  ;  that  even,  if  thefe  unhappy  perfons 
had  thought  itpoffible  to  execute  fo  extravagant  a 
plan,  they  would  have  been  difcouraged  by  the 
impoffibility  of  obtaining  fuccours  to  defend 
them  againft  an  enemy  who  would  have  befieged 
them  on  all  Tides.  To  make  a  confpiracy  of  this 
kind  probable,  it  requires  ftronger  proof  than  a 
confeffion  extorted  from  the  accufed  by  extremity 
of  torture.  The  torments  of  the  rack  never  af¬ 
forded  any  other  proof,  than  that  of  the  courage 
or  weaknefs  of  thofe  whom  barbarous  cuftom  had 
condemned  to  it.  Thefe  confiderations,  ftrength- 
ened  by  feveral  others  almoft  equally  con¬ 
vincing,  have  made  the  (lory  of  the  confpiracy 
of  Amboyna  fo  fufpeded,  that  it  has  generally 
been  confidered  as  a  mere  excufe  for  the  moft 
atrocious  avarice. 

The  miniftry  of  James  I.  and  the  whole  na- 
'  tion,  were  at  that  time  fo  engaged  in  ecclefiaf- 
tical  fubtleties,  and  the  difcuffion  of  the  rights 
of  king  and  people,  that  they  were  not  fenfibie 
of  the  infults  offered  to  the  Englifh  name  in  the 
Eafl.  This  indifference  produced  a  caution  which 
foon  degenerated  into  weaknefs.  Thefe  iflanders, 
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however,  maintained  the  bravery  of  their  charac-  B  °n°  K 
ter  better  at  Coromandel  and  Malabar.  ' 

They  had  eftablifhed  factories  at  Mazulipa-  thePEngiiih 
tarn,  Calicut,  and  feveral  other  ports,  and  even  at 
Delhi.  Surat,  the  richeft  mart  in  thefe  countries, 
tempted  their  ambition  in  1611.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  difpofed  to  receive  them  ;  but  the  Por- 
tuguefe  declared,  that  if  this  nation  were  buf¬ 
fered  to  make  a  fettlement,  they  would  burn  all 
the  towns  upon  the  coaft,  and  feize  all  the  Indian 
veffels.  The  government  was  awed  by  thefe  me¬ 
naces.  Middleton,  difappointed  in  his  hopes, 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  place,  and  leturn 
through  a  numerous  fleet,  to  which  he  did  more 
damage  than  he  received  from  it. 

Captain  Thomas  Belt  arrived  in  thefe  lati¬ 
tudes  the  year  following, i with  a  very  confiderable 
force.  He  was  received  at  Surat  without  any  op-  ;  ; 
pofition.  The  agents  he  carried  out  with  him 
had  fcarce  entered  upon  their  employments  when  ; 
a  formidable  armament  from  Goa  made  it's  ap-  v 
pearance.  The  Englifh  admiral,  reduced  to  tms 
alternative,  either  of  betraying  the  interefts  he 
was  intruded  with,  or  of  expofing  himfelf  to  the 
greateft  danger  in  defending  them,  did  not  hefi- 
tate  what  part  he  fhould  take.  Pie  twice  attack¬ 
ed  the  Portuguefe,  and,  notwithftanding  the  great 
inferiority  of  his  fquadron,  gained  the  victory 
each  time.  However,  the  advantage  the  van- 
quifhed  derived  from  their  pofition,  their  ports, 
and  their  fortreffes,  always  made  the  Englifh  na¬ 
vigation  in  Guzarat  very  difficult.'  They  were 
obliged  to  maintain  a  con  ft  ant  druggie  againft  an 
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The  English 
ferm  con- 
ise<£lions 
with  Perfia. 


book  obfti-nate  enemy  that  was  not  difcouraged  by  de- 

JJ  f« 

feats.  No  tranquillity  was  to  be  obtained,  but 
at  the  price  of  new  contefts  and  new  triumphs. 

The  news  of  thefe  glorious  fucceffes,  againft  a 
nation  which  had  hitherto  been  thought  invin¬ 
cible,  reached  as  far  as  the  capital  of  Perfia. 

This  vaft  country,  fo  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
appears  to  have  been  free  at  the  fir  ft  inftitution 
of  it’s  government.  The  monarchy  rofe  upon 
the  ruins  of  a  depraved  republic.  The  Perfians 
were  long  happy  under  this  form  of  government ; 
their  manners  were  as  fimple  as  their  laws.  At 
length,  the  fovereigns  were  infpired  with  the  fpi- 
rit  of  conqueft.  At  that  time,  the  treafures  of 
Afiyria,  the  fpoils  of  many  trading  nations,  and 
the  tribute  arifing  from  a  vaft  number  of  pro^ 
vinces,  brought  immenfe  riches  into  the  empire, 
which  foon  occafioned  a  total  alteration.  The 
diforders  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  the  care  of 
the  public  amufements  feemed  to  engage  the  chief 
attention  of  government. 

A  people,  totally  devoted  to  pleafure,  could  aot 
failj  in  a  fhort  time,  of  being  reduced  to  fiavery. 
They  were  fucceflively  brought  into  that  ftate  by 
the  Macedonians,  the  Parthians,  the  Arabians, 
and  the  Tartars,  and  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
fifteenth  century  by  the  Sophis,  who  pretended 
to  be  the  defcendents  of  Aly,  author  of  the  fa¬ 
mous. reformation,  by  which  Mohammedifm  was 
divided  into  two  branches, 

No  prince  of  this  new  race  made  himfelf  fo 
famous  as  Schah-Abbas,  furnamed  the  Great. 
Tie  conquered  Candahar,  feveral  places  of  im- 
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portance  upon  the  Black  Sea,  part  of  Arabia,  B  K 
and  drove  the  Turks  out  of  Georgia,  Armenia,  y—- ,J 
Mefopotamia,  and  all  the  countries  they  had  con¬ 
quered  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

These  victories  produced  remarkable  changes 
in  the  interior  adminidration  of  the  empire.  The 

1  v  • 

great  men  took  advantage  of  the  civil  broils  to 
make  themfelves  independent ;  they  were  de¬ 
graded,  and  all  pods  of  confequence  were  given  to 
Grangers,  who  had  neither  the  power  nor  inclina¬ 
tion  to  raife  fa&ions.  The  army  having  taken 
upon  themfelves  to  difpofe  of  the  crown  at  their 
pleafure ;  they  were  redrained  by  foreign  troops* 
whofe  religion  and  cuftoiTis  were  different.  An¬ 
archy  had  inclined  the  people  to  fedition  ;  and 
to  prevent  this,  the  towns  and  villages  were  filled 
with  inhabitants  chofen  out  of  nations, whofe  man¬ 
ners  and  character  bore  no  refemblance  to  thofe  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants.  Thefe  arrangements  gave 
rife  to  a  defpotifm  the  mod  abfolute,  perhaps,  that 
any  country  has  ever  experienced. 

It  is  a  matter  of  affoni  foment,  that  the  great 
Abbas  foould  have  combined  fome  views  of  pub¬ 
lic  utility  with  this  government,  which  was  na¬ 
turally  oppreffive.  He  patronized  the  arts,  and 
pdablifoed  them  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  All  perfons  who  brought  into  his  do¬ 
minions  talents  of  any  kind,  were  fure  of  being 
well  received,  affided,  and  rewarded.  He  would 
often  fay,  that  drangers  were  the  bed  ornaments 
of  an  empire,  and  added  more  to  the  dignity  of 
the  prince  than  the  pomp  of  the  mod  refined 
luxury. 
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While  Perfia  was  rifing  from  it’s  ruins  by  the 
different  branches  of  induflry  that  were  every 
where  eftablifhed,  a  number  of  Armenians,  tranf- 
planted  to  Ifpahan,  carried  the  fpirit  of  commerce 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire.  In  a  little  time, 
thefe  traders,  and  the  natives  of  the  country  who 
followed  their  example,  fpread  themfelves  over 
the  Eaft,  into  Holland,  England,  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  the  Baltic,  and  wherever  commerce 
was  carried  on  with  fpirit  and  advantage.  The 
Sophi  himfelf  bore  a  part  in  their  enterprizes,  and 
advanced  them  confiderable  fums,  which  they  em¬ 
ployed  to  advantage  in  the  moft  celebrated  marts 
in  the  world.  They  were  obliged  to  return  the 
capital  on  the  terms  agreed  upon,  and  if  they  had 
increafed  it  by  their  induftry,  he  granted  them 
fome  recompence. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  found  that  part  of  the 
Indian  trade  with  Afia  and  Europe  was  likely  to 
be  diverted  to  Perfia,  impofed  reftraints  upon  it. 
They  would  not  fuffer  the  Perfians  to  purchafe 
merchandize  any  where  but  from  their  magazines : 
they  fixed  the  price  of  it ;  and  if  they  fometimes 
allowed  it  to  be  taken  at  the  places  where  it  was 
manufa&ured,  it  was  always  to  be  carried  in  their 
own  bottoms,  charging  all  expences  of  freight  and 
exorbitant  cuftoms.  This  ftretch  of  power  dif- 
pleafed  the  great  Abbas,  who  being  informed  of 
the  refentment  of  the  Englifh,  propofed  to  unite 
their  maritime  flrength  with  his  land  forces,  to 
befiege  Ormus.  This  place  was  attacked  by  the 
combined  arms  of  the  two  nations,  and  taken  in 

V  ' 

the  year  1623,  after  a  contefl  that  lafted  two 
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njonths.  The  conquerors  divided  the  fpoil,  which  B 
was  immenfe,  and  afterwards  totally  demolifhed 

✓  s 

the,  place. 

Three  or  four  leagues  from  hence  the  harbour 
of  Gombroon  prefented  itfelf,  lince  called  Bender 
Abafli.  Nature  feemed  not  to  have  defigned 
that  it  fhould  be  inhabited.  It  is  fituated  at  the 
foot  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  an  exceflive 
height ;  the  air  you  breathe  feems  to  be  on  fire ; 
/fatal  vapours  are  continually  exhaling  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ;  the  fields  are  ulack  and  dry, 
as  if  they  had  been  fcorched  with  fire.  Notwith- 
{landing  thefe  inconveniencies,  as  Bender-Abafli 
had  the  advantage  of  being  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulph,  the  Perflan  monarch  chofe  to  make 
it  the  center  of  the  extenfive  trade  he  intended  to 
carry  on  with  India.  The  Englifh  joined  in  this 
project.  A  perpetual  exemption  from  all  impofls, 
and  a  moiety  of  the  product  of  the  cufloms,  were 
granted  them,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  main¬ 
tain,  at  lead,  two  men  of  war  in  the  Gulph.  This 
precaution  was  thought  necefiary  to  fruflrate  the 
attempts  of  the  Portuguefe,  whofe  refentment  was 
{bill  to  be  dreaded. 

From  this  time  Bender-Abafli,  which  was  be¬ 
fore  a  poor  fi  filing  town,  became  a  flourifhmg  city. 
The  Englifh  carried  thither  ipices,  pepper, .  and 
fugar,  from  the  markets  of  the  ,  Eaft  j  and  iron, 
lead,  and  cloths,  from  the  ports  of  Europe.  The 
profits  arifing  from  thefe  commodities  were  in- 
creafed  by  the  very  high  freight  paid  them  by  the 
Armenians,  who  were  ftill  in  pofleflion  of  the 
richefl;  branch  of  the  Indian  commerce. 

These 
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These  merchants  had,  for  a  long  time,  been 
concerned  in  the  linen  trade.  They  had  never 
been  fupplanted  either  by  the  Portuguefe,  who 
were  intent  only  on  plunder,  or  by  the  Dutch, 
whofe  attention  was  totally  confined  to  the  fpice 
trade.  They  might,  neverthelefs,  be  apprehen- 
five,  that  they  fnould  not  be  able  to  withftand  the 
competition  of  a  people  who  were  equally  rich, 
induflrious,  aflive,  and  frugal.  The  Armenians 
a  fled  then  as  they  have  ever  done  fince  :  they  went 
to  India,  where  they  bought  cotton,  which  they 
lent  to  the  fpinners ;  the  cloths  were  manufactured 
under  their  own  infpe&ion,  and  carried  to  Gom¬ 
broon,  from  whence  they  were  tranfported  to 
Jfpahan.  From  thence  they  were  conveyed  into 
the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Grand  Signior,  and  into  Europe, 
where  the  cuflom  has  prevailed  of  .calling  them 
Perfian  manufactures,  though  they  were  never 
made  but  on  the  coafl  of  Coromandel.  Such  is 
the  influence  of  names  upon  opinions,  that  the 
vulgar  error,  which  attributes  to  Perfia  the  manu- 
facture  of  India,  will,  in  a  feries  of  ages,  perhaps, 
pafs  with  the  learned  in  future  times  for  an  incon- 
teftible  truth.  The  infurmountable  difficulties 
which  errors  of  this  kind  have  occafioned  in  the 
hiftory  of  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers,  ffiouid 
induce  us  to  fet  a  high  value  on  the  labours  of  the 
literati  of  this  age,  who  collect  the  works  of  nature 
and  of  art,  with  a  view  of  tranfmitting  them  to 
poflerity. 

In  exchange  for  the  merchandize  they  carried 
to  Perfia,  they  gave  the  following  articles,  which 

were 
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were  either  the  produce  of  their  own  foil,  or  the  B 
fruits  of  theirfinduftry. 

Silk,  which  was  the  principal  commodity  and 
was  prepared  and  exported  in  great  quantities. 

Caramanian  wool,  which  nearly  refembles  that 
of  the  Vicuna.  It  was  of  great  ufe  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  hats,  and  of  fome  fluffs.  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  circumftance  in  the  goats  which  fnpply 
it,  that  in  the  month  of  May  the  fleece  falls  off 
of  itfclf. 

Turquoises,  which  were  more  or  lefs  valu¬ 
able,  according  as  they  were  procured  from  one 
or  other  of  the  three  mines  that  produce  them. 
They  were  formerly  an  article  of  the  drefs  of  our 
ladies. 

Gold  brocades,  which  fold  at  a  higher  price 
than  any  of  thofe  which  are  the  produce  of  the  mod 
celebrated  manufactures.  Some  of  them  were 
made  to  be  wor’n  on  one,  and  others  on  both  Tides. 
They  were  ufed  for  window- curtains,  fftreens,  and 
magnificent  fophas. 

Tapestry,  which  has  fince  been  fo  well  imi¬ 
tated  in  Europe,  and  has  for  a  long  time  been  the 
richeff  furniture  of  our  rooms. 

Morocco  leather,  which,  as  other  fkins,  is 
brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  cannot  be 
equalled  any  where  elie. 

Shagreen,  goats  hair,  rofe-water,  medicinal 
roots,  gums  for  colours,  dates,  horfes,  arms,  and 
many  other  articles,  of  which  fome  were  fold  in 
India,  and  others  carried  to  Europe. 

Although  the  Dutch  had  contrived  to  get  all 
the  trade  of  the  Eaft  Indies  into  their  hands,  they 

viewed 
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book  viewed  the  tranfadlions  of  Perfia  with  a  jealous 
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the  Engliih 
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eye.  They  thought  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
their  rivals  in  the  road  of  Bender-Abaffi,  might 
be  compenfated  by  the  advantage  they  had  in 
having  a  greater  quantity  of  fpices ;  and  entered 

into  a  competition  with  them. 

The  Englifh,  harafied  in  every  mart  by  a  power¬ 
ful  enemy  refolutely  bent  on  their  deftru£Hon> 
were  obliged  every  where  to  give  way.  Their  fate 

was  haflened  by  thofe  civil  and  religious  diffen- 
tions,  which  drowned  their  country  in  blood,  and 
extinguifhed  all  fentiment  and  knowlege.  India 
was  totally  forgotten,  while  more  important  in- 
terefts  were  at  flake  ;  and  the  company,  oppreffed 
and  difcou raged,  were  reduced  to  nothing  at  the 
time  that  the  death  of  Charles  I.  afforded  fo  m- 
flru£tive  and  dreadful  a  lefTon. 

Cromwell,  enraged  at  the  favours  the  Dutch 
had  fhew’n  to  the  unfortunate  family  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  at  the  afylum  they  had  afforded  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  who  had  been  profcribed ;  and  piqued  that 
the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  fhould  pre¬ 
tend  to  the  dominion  of  the  fea ;  proud  of  his 
fuccefs,  and  fenfible  of  his  own  ftrength,  and  of* 
that  of  the  nation  under  his  command,  refolved 
at  the  fame  time  to  infpire  refpe£t  for  his  country, 
and  to  avenge  himfelf.  He  declared  war  againfl 

the  Dutch. 

Of  all  the  maritime  wars  which  have  been  re¬ 
corded  in  hiftory,  none  were  conduced  with  more 
knowlege,  or  were  more  famous  for  the  (kill  of 
the  commanders,  and  the  bravery  of  the  Tailors  > 
none  have  abounded  with  fp  many  obflinate  and 
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bloody  engagements.  The  Englifh  gained  the  B  °nl°  K 
Superiority,  and  owed  it  to  the  fize  of  their  fhips,  ^ — * 
in  which  particular  they  have  fince  been  imitated 
by  other  European  nations. 

The  Protestor,  whofe  voice  was  law,  did  not 
exert  himfelf  as  far  as  he  might  in  favour  of 
India.  He  contented  himfelf  with  providing  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  Englifh  trade,  procuring  a  dis¬ 
avowal  of  the  mafiacre  at  Amboyna,  and  infilling 
upon  an  indemnification  for  the  defcendents  of 
the  unhappy  vi£tims  who  perifhed  in  that  dread¬ 
ful  tranfadtion.  No  mention  was  made  in  the 
treaty,  of  the  forts  taken  from  the  nation  by  the 
Dutch  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  and  in  feveral  of 
the  Moluccas.  It  was  ftipulated,  indeed,  that 
the  ifland  of  Puleron  fhould  be  returned  ;  but  the 
trees  that  furnifh  the  fpices  were  all  rooted  up 
before  the  ifland  was  reftored  to  it  s  former  maf— 
ters.  As  the  foil  however  ftill  remained,  and 
that,  in  procefs  of  time,  it  might  prove  an  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  monopoly  which  fiolland  meant  to 
eftablifh,  it  was  retaken  in  1666  ;  and  the  repub¬ 
lic  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  intreaties 

of  France  to  give  it  up. 

Notwithstanding  this  negledl,  as  foonas  the 
company  had  obtained  from  the  Protedtor  a  re-  trade  in  ia- 
newal  of  their  privileges  in  1657,  and  found 
themfelves  firmly  Supported  by  the  public  autho¬ 
rity,  they  fhewed  a  Spirit  of  refolution  which  they 
had  loft  during  their  late  misfortunes.  Their 
courage  increafed  with  their  privileges. 

The  fuccefs  they  had  met  with  in  Europe,  ac¬ 
companied  them  into  Afia,  Arabia,  Perfia,  In- 

doftan, 

.  m 
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book  doftan,  the  eailern  parts  of  India,  China;  and  all 
IH'  the  markets  where  the  Englith  had  formerly 
traded,  were  opened  to  them.  They  were  even 
received  with  more  franknefs  and  lefs  diftruft  than 
they  had  experienced  formerly.  Their  trade  was 
carried  on  with  great  activity,  and  their  profits 
V/ere  very  confiderable  ;  nothing  was  wanting  to 
complete  their  fuccefs,  but  to  gain  admittance 
into  Japan,  which  they  attempted.  But  the  Ja- 
panefe,  being  informed  by  the  Dutch  that  the  king 


of  England  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 


Portugal,  refufed  to  admit  the  Englifh  into  their 


ports, 


Misfortunes 
and  mifr.on- 
du£t  of  the 


Notwithstanding  this  difappointment,  the 
company’s  affairs  were  in  a  very  flourifhing  con¬ 
dition  :  they  battered  themfelves  witn  the  pleafing 
hopes  of  giving  a  greater  extent  and  fecurity  to 
their  trade,  when  they  found  their  career  re¬ 
tarded  by  a  rival Qiip,  which  their  own  fuccefs 
created. 

Some  traders,  fired  with  the  relation  or  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  obtained  in  India,  refolved  to  un- 


Eugiifo  dertake  voyages  to  that  country.  Charles  IL 

India  70 


who,  though  featecl  on  the  throne,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  private  man  of  voluptuous  and  dif- 
folute  manners,  gave  them  permiffion  for  a  valu¬ 
able  confideration  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
extorted  large  fums  from  the  company,  to  enable 
him  to  perfecute  thofe  who  encroached  upon  their 
charter.  A  competition-  of  this  nature  would  un¬ 
avoidably  degenerate  into  piracy.  The  Englifh* 
thus  becoming  enemies  to  each  other,  carried  on 

their  difputes  with  a  fpirit  of  rancour  and  ani- 

rnofity* 


E 
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tnofity,  which  lowered  them  in  the  opinion  of  the  book 

>  1 1  I  • 

people  of  Ana. 

The  Dutch  wifhed  to  take  advantage  of  fo  fin- 
gular  a  conjuncture.  Thefe  republicans  had  for 
a  long  time  been  abfolute  mailers  of  the  Indian 
trade.  They  had  feen  with  regret  a  part  of  it  taken 
out  of  their  hands,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  civil 
wars  in  England.  They  hoped  to  recover  it  by 
the  fuperiority  of  their  forces,  when  in  1664  the 
two  nations  entered  into  a  war  in  all  parts  of  the 
worlds  but  the  hofliiities  did  not  continue  long 
enough  to  anfwer  thefe  fanguine  expectations.  As 
the  peace  prevented  them  from  having  recourfe  to 
open  violence  againft  one  another,  they  refolved 
to  attack  the  fovereigns  of  the  country  to  oblige 
them  to  fhut  their  ports  againft  their  rival.  The 
foolifh  and  defpicable  behaviour  of  the  Englifn 
increafed  the  infolence  of  the  Dutch,  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  fo  far  as  to  drive  them  ignominioufiy  from 
Bantam  in  1680. 

So  ferious  and  public  an  infult  roufed  the  fpirit 
of  the  Englifh  company.  The  defire  of  re-efta- 
blifhing  their  character,  gratifying  their  revenge* 
and  maintaining  their  interefts,  animated  them  to 
the  mod  fpirited  exertions.  They  equipped  a  fleet 
of  twenty-three  Ihips,  with  eight  thoufand  regular 
troops  on  board.  They  were  ready  to  fail,  when 
their  departure  was  poftponed  by  the  king's  or- 
l  ders.  Charles,  whofe  neceflities  and  licentioufnefs 
were  unbounded,  entertained  hopes  of  receiving 
an  immenfe  fum  to  induce  him  to  revoke  this 
order.  As  he  could  not  obtain  it  from  his  fub- 
jeCls,  he  was  refolved  to  receive  it  from  his  ene¬ 
mies. 
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mies.  He  facrificed  the  honour  and  trade  of  his 
nation  for  2,250,000  livres*,  which  were  paid  him 
by  the  Dutch,  who  were  intimidated  by  thefe  great 
preparations.  The  intended  expedition  never  took 

place.  1 

The  company,  exhaufted  by  the  expences  of  an 
armament  which  had  been  rendered  ufelefs  by  the 
venality  of  the  court,  fent  their  veflels  to  India 
without  the  neceflary  funds  to  fupply  the  cargoes ; 
but  with  orders  to  the  factors,  if  poflible,  to  take 
them  upon  credit.  The  faith  they  had  hitherto 
obferved  in  their  engagements  procured  them 
6,750,000  livres  f.  Nothing  can  be  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  than  the  method  that  was  taken  to  pay 
them  back. 

Josias  Child,  who  from  being  a  dire&or  was 

become  the  tyrant  of  the  Company,  is  faid,  un- 
know’n  to  his  colleagues,  to  have  fent  orders  to 

India,  to  invent  fome  pretence  or  other  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  lenders  of  their  money.  The  execution 
of  this  iniquitous  project  was  entrufted  to  his 
brother  John  Child,  who  was  governor  of  Bom¬ 
bay.  This  avaricious,  turbulent,  and  favage  man 
immediately  proceeded  to  make  feveral  claims 
upon  the  governor  of  Surat,  fome  more  ridiculous 
than  others.  Thefe  demands  being  anfwered  as 
they  deferved,  he  attacked  all  the  veflels  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fubjedts  of  the  crown  of  Delhi,  and 
Angled  out  in  particular  the  (hips  from  Surat,  as 
being  the  richeft.  He  paid  no  regard  to  veflels 
that  failed  with  paflports  from  that  crown,  and 

*  93,749  b  '  f  281,250.1. 

carried 
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carried  his  infolence  fo  far  as  to  feize  a  fleet  laden  book 

«  •  XII* 

with  provifion  for  the  Mogul's  army.  This 
terrible  pillage,  which  laded  the  whole  year  1688, 
occafioned  incredible  lodes  throughout  all  In** 
doftan. 

Aurengzebe,  who  held  the  reins  of  the  em* 
pire  with  a  Heady  hand,  did  not  lofe  a  moment  in 
revenging  fo  great  an  outrage.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1589,  one  of  his  lieutenants  landed 
with  tv/enty  thoufand  men  at  Bombay,  an  ifland 
of  confequence  on  the  coad  of  Malabar,  which  a 
princefs  of  Portugal  had  brought  as  her  dowry  to 
Charles  II.  and  which  that  monarch  had  ceded  to 
the  company  in  1668.  On  the  enemy’s  approach, 
the  fort  of  Magazan  was  abandoned  with  luch  pre¬ 
cipitation,  that  money,  provifions,  feveral  cheds 
of  arms,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  were 
lefrbehind.  The  Indian  general,  encouraged  by 
this  fird  advantage,  attacked  the  Englifh  in  the 
field,  routed  them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  into 
the  principal  fortrefs,  which  he  inveded,  where 
he  hoped  foon  to  make  them  furrender. 

Child,  who  was  as  cowardly  in  time  of  danger 
as  he  had  been  daring  in  his  piracies,  immediately 
difpatched  deputies  to  the  emperor’s  court,  to  fue 
for  pardon.  After  many  intreaties,  and  much 
fubmiffion,  the  Englifh  were  admitted  into  the 
emperor’s  prefence  with  their  hands  tied,  and  their 
faces  towards  the  ground.  Aurengzebe,  who  was 
defirous  of  preferving  a  connexion  which  he 
thought  would  be  ufeful  to  his  fubjedts,  was  not 
inflexible.  Having  delivered  himfelf  in  the  dile 
of  an  incenfed  fovereign,  who  could,  and  ought, 

Vol.  II.  D  perhaps. 
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Bj  o  o  k  perhaps,  to  revenge  himfelf,  he  yielded  to  their 
intreaties  and  fubmiflion.  The  removal  of  the 
author  of  the  troubles,  and  an  adequate  compen- 
fation  for  fuch  of  his  fubjedls  as  had  been  plun¬ 
dered,  was  all  the  juftice  exacted  on  this  occafion 
by  the  fupreme  will  of  the  molt  defpotic  monarch 
that  ever  exifted.  On  thefe  moderate  terms,  the 
Englifh  were  permitted  ftill  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
they  had  obtained  at  different  times  in  the  roads 

belonging  to  the  Mogul. 

Thus  ended  this  unhappy  affair,  which  for  fe- 
veral  years  interrupted  the  trade  of  the  company, 
brought  on  an  expence  of  between  nine  and  ten 
millions  *,  occafioned  the  lofs  of  five  large  veffels, 
and  a  greater  number  of  fmall  ones  ;  deffroyed 
many  thoufand  excellent  failors,  and  ended  in  the 
ruin  of  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  nation  ;  two 
particulars,  the  value  of  which  is  above  every 
confideration,  and  for  which  the  two  Childs  ougnt 
to  have  forfeited  their  lives. 

By  changing  their  maxims  and  their  condudl, 
the  company  might  have  flattered  themfelves  with 
the  profpedl  of  being  extricated  from  the  abyfs 
into  which  their  own  behaviour  had  plunged  tnem. 
Thefe  hopes  were  foon  dafhed  by  a  revolution 
which  did  not  direftly  concern  them.  James  II. 
a  tyrannical  and  fanatic  prince,  but  one  who  un- 
ckrflood  maritime  affairs  and  commerce  better 
than  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  was  depofed.  This 
event  put  ail  Europe  m  arms.  The  confecjuences 
of  thefe  bloody  quarrels  are  well  know’n.  Perhaps, 

*  On  an  average  about  416,0001. 
j  v  •  it 
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it  is  not  a  matter  of  fuch  univerfal  notoriety,  that  B  K 
the  French  privateers  took  four  thoufand  two  hun-  e. — y-— J 
dred  Englifh  merchantmen,  valued  at  fix  hundred 
feventy-five  millions  of  livres  and  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  veflfels  returning  from  India 
were  included  in  this  fatal  lid. 

These  depredations  were  fucceeded  by  a  com- 
x  mercial  arrangement,  which  muft  naturally  h alien 
the  ruin  of  the  company.  The  French  refugees 
had  carried  the  culture  of  flax  and  hemp  into  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  For  the  encouragement  of 
this  branch  of  induftry,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
prohibit  the  wear  of  Indian  linens,  except  muflins, 
and  thofe  which  were  neceffary  for  the  African 
trade.  Was  it  poflible  that  a  body  already  ex- 
haufted  fhould  fuftain  fo  unforefeen,  fo  heavy  a 
firoke  ? 

The  peace  which  fhould  have  put  an  end  to 
thefe  misfortunes,  filled  up  the  meafure  of  them. 

A  general  clamour  was  raifed  in  the  three  king¬ 
doms  againft  the  company.  It  was  not  their  de¬ 
cline  that  raifed  them  enemies ;  it  only  encouraged 
thofe  they  had  already.  They  had  met  with  oppo- 
fition  at  their  firft  eilablifhment.  Ever  fince  the 
year  1615,  feveral  politicians  had  declaimed  againfi 
the  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  aflerted,  that 
it  weakened  the  naval  ftrength  by  deftroying  great 
numbers  of  rnen ;  and  lefiened  the  Levant  and 
Ruffian  commerce,  without  affording  an  equiva¬ 
lent  advantage.  Thefe  clamours,  though  con- 
tradified  by  .judicious  people,  grew  fo  violent  to- 

*  28,125,0001. 
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book  wards  the  year  1628,  that  the  company,  feeing 

.  J111-!  1  themfelves  expofed  to  the  odium  of  the  nation, 
applied  to  government.  They  petitioned  that  the 
nature  of  their  commerce  might  be  examined  : 
that  it  might  be  prohibited,  if  it  were  contrary  to 
the  interefts  of  the  date;  and  if  favourable  to  them, 
that  it  might  be  authorifed  by  a  public  declara¬ 
tion.  The  oppofition  of  the  nation,  which  had  lam 
fome  time  dormant,  was  renewed  with  more  fury 
than  ever,  at  the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of.  Thofe 
who  were  lefs  fevere  in  their  fpeculations,  con- 
fented  to  a  trade  with  India  ;  but  maintained  that 
it  fhould  be  laid  open  to  the  whole  nation.  An 
exclufive  charter  was,  in  their  opinion,  a  manifeft 
encroachment  upon  liberty.  According  to  them, 
government  was  eftablifhed  by  the  people  with  a 
view  of  advancing  the  general  good  j  and  it  would 
be  a  crime  againft  it  to  facrifice  public  to  private 

interefts,  by  tolerating  odious  monopolies.  They 
fupported  this  ufeful  and  inconteftable  principle, 
by  appealing  to  a  recent  inftance.  They  urged, 
that,  during  the  rebellion,  the  private  merchants 
who  had  got  poffeffion  of  the  Afiatic  feas,  carried 
double  the  quantity  of  national  goods  that  were 
formerly  brought,  and  were  enabled  to  fell  com¬ 
modities  on  their  return  at  fo  low  a  price  as  to  fup- 
plant  the  Dutch  in  all  European  markets.  But 
thofe  acute  republicans,  who  were  certain  of  their 
ruin,  if  the  Englifh  fhould  continue  any  longer  to 
conduct  their  affairs  on  the  principles  of  umverfal 
liberty,  bribed  fome  perfons  to  prevail  with 
Cromwell  to  form  a  feparate  company.  Thefe 

fecret  practices  were  countenanced  by  the  Englifh 
r  -  merchants 
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merchants  concerned  in  that  trade,  who  hoped  for 
greater  advantages  in  future  ;  .when  being  the  only 
venders,  they  might  impofe  what  terms  they  plea- 
ed  upon  the  confumers.  The  protector,  deceived 
by  the  artful  infmuations  of  both,  renewed  the 
charter,  but  for  feven  years  only,  that  he  might 
alter  his  conduct,  if  he  found  reafon  to  think  he 
had  taken  a  wrong  ftepP 

.This  ftep  did  not  appear  improper  to  every  one. 
Several  people  were  of  opinion,  that  the  trade  to 
India  could  not  be  carried  on  with  advantage, 
without  an  exciufive  privilege ;  but  many  of  them 
maintained  that  the  prefent  charter  was  infufficient, 
becaufe  it  had  been  granted  to  kings  who  had  no 
right  to  grant  it.  They  recited  many  acts  of  this 
kind  which  were  abrogated  by  parliament  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  III.  Henry  IV.  James  I.  and 
other  princes.  Charles  II.  indeed,  obtained  a 
verdict  of  this  nature  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  but  it  was  founded  upon  a  frivolous  pre¬ 
tence.  This  tribunal  had  the  confidence  to  de¬ 
clare,  That  the  prince  had  authority  to  prevent  his 
fubjeffs  from  holding  commerce  with  infidels ,  left  the 
purity  of  their  faith  Jhould  be  contaminated 

Though  the  parties  above-mentioned  were 
actuated  by  private,  and  even  oppofite  views,  they 
all  united  in  the  plan  of  making  the  trade  free,  or 
at  lead  of  procuring  the  reverfal  of  the  company’s 
charter.  The  nation,  in  general,  were  on  their 
fide  :  but  the  body  that  was  attacked,  defended 
itfelf  by  it’s  partifans,  the  miniftry,  and  all  the  de¬ 
pendents  of  the  court,  who  made  this  a  common 
caufe.  Each  party  had  recourfe  to  libels,  in- 

D  3  ;  trigue 
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book  trigue  and  corruption.  Thefe  contending  paffions 
produced  one  of  thofe  ftorms,  the  violence  of 
which  can  hardly  be  felt  any  where  but  in  England. 
Thefeveral  faftions,  feds,  and  interefts  maintained 
a  furious  combat ;  in  which  they  all  mingled 
■without  diftinftion  of  rank,  age,  or  fex.  Such  a 
fpirit  of  enthufiafm  had  never  been  raifed  by  the 
greateft  events.  To  keep  up  the  zeal  of  their 
friends,  the  company  offered  to  lend  large  fums 
on  condition  of  obtaining  their  charter.  Their 
adverfaries  made  offers  Hill  more  confiderable  to 
get  it  revoked. 

The  two  houfes  of  parliament,  before  whom 
this  caufe  was  hear’d,  declared  in  favour  of  the 
private  merchants.  1  hey  obtained  leave  to  carry 
on  trade  to  India,  either  feparateiy  or  in  concert. 
They  entered  into  an  affociation,  and  formed  a  new 
company.  The  old  one  had  permiffion  to  continue 
it’s  voyages  till  the  expiration  of  their  charter, 
which  was  very  near  at  hand.  Thus  England  had 
two  Eaft  India  companies  at  the  fame  time  autho- 
rifed  by  parliament,  inftead  of  one  ettablifhed  by 
royal  authority. 

These  two  bodies  fhewed  as  much  zeal  tor  the 
deftruction  of  each  other,  as  they  had  fhew’n  for 
their  refpe&ive  eftabli  (lament.  They  had  both 
experienced  the  advantages  of  trade  ;  and  viewed 
each  other  with  all  the  jealoufy  and  hatred,  which 
ambition  and  avarice  never  fail  to  inipire.  1  heir 
diflfentions  foon  broke  out  with  confiderable  vio¬ 
lence  in  Europe,  but  chiefly  in  India.  At  lafi,  the 
twofocieties  made  advances  towards  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  and  united  their  funds  in  1702.  from  this 

period 
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period  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  carried  on  B  °r,°  K 
with  greater  propriety,  prudence,  and  dignity,  u— ^ — * 
The  principles  of  commerce,  which  were  every 
day  better  underload  in  England,  had  a  good  ef¬ 
fect  on  their  adminiftration,  as  far  as  the  interefts  of 
their  monopoly  could  allow.  They  made  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  former  fettlements,  and  formed  new 
ones.  They  endeavoured  to  indemnify  themfelves 
for  the  profits  they  were  deprived  of  by  a  ftrong 
competition,  by  procuring  a  larger  fale  for  their 
commodities.  Their  charter  was  lefs  violently  at¬ 
tacked,  fince  it  had  received  the  fanCtion  of  the 
laws,  and  obtained  the  protection  of  parliament. 

Their  profperity  was  interrupted  by  fome  tran- 
fient  misfortunes.  In  1702  the  Englifli  had  formed 
a  fettlement  in  the  ifland  of  Pulocondor,  which  was 
dependant  on  Cochin-China.  Their  defign  was  to 
take  a  (hare  in  the  commerce  of  this  rich  king¬ 
dom,  which,  till  then,  had  been  too  much  ne¬ 
glected.  An  inftance  of  exceffive  feverity  had 
given  difguft  to  fixteen  foldiers  of  Macaffar,  who 
were  part  of  the  garrifon.  On  the  3d  of  March 
1705,  they  fet  (ire  in  the  night  to  the  houfes  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fort,  and  maffacred  the  Europeans 
as  they  came  out  to  extinguifti  it.  Thirty  out  of 
forty-five  loft  their  lives  in  this  manner  5  the  reft 
were  maffacred  by  the  natives,  who  were  exafpe- 
rated  at  the  infolence  of  thefe  ftrangers.  By  this 
accident  the  company  loft  the  money  their  enter-- 
prife  had  coft  them,  together  with  the  ftock 
of  their  faflorics  and  the  profpe&s  they  had  enter¬ 
tained. 

D  4  Several 
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k  Several  of  their  faftories  were  threatened  with 
other  ftorms  j  which  had  been  coiledled  by  the( 
turbulent  fpirit  and  avarice  of  theii  agents.  A 
more  moderate  fyftem  of  politics  made  them 
forego  fome  odious  claims,  and  tranquillity  was 
foon  reiiored.  It  was  not  long  before  obje6ls  of 
more  important  concern  engaged  their  attention. 
England  and  France  entered  into  a  war  in 


England  1 744.  The  whole  world  became  the  icene  of  their 

Trench-  -  -  1  ’  *  -  — 


divifions.  In  India,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
each  nation  fuftained  it’s  chara£ter.  TheEnglim, 
ever  animated  with  the  fpirit  of  commerce,  at¬ 
tacked  and  ruined  that  of  their  enemies.  1  he 
French,  adhering  to  their  paifion  for  conqueft, 
feized  upon  the  principal  fettlement  belonging  to 
their  rival.  The  event  (hewed  which  of  the  two 
nations  had  adled  with  the  greateft  prudence.  That 
which  attended  only  to  it’s  own  aggrandizement, 
fank  into  a  total  inaaivity;  while  the  other, 
though  deprived  of  the  centre  of  it’s  power,  car¬ 
ried  it’s  enterprizes  to  a  greater  extent. 

A  cessation  of  hoftilities  between  the  two  di¬ 
vided  nations  had  no  fooner  taken  place,  than  they 
engaged  themfelves  as  auxiliaries,  in  the  quarrels 
of  die  Indian  princes.  Soon  after  they  again  took 
arms  on  their  own  account.  Before  the  end  of  this 
war,  the  French  were  driven  out  of  the  continent 
and  feas  of  Alia.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace 
in  1763,  the  Englifn  company  found  themfelves 
in  pofieffion  of  the  power,  in  Arabia,  in  the  Perfian 
Gulph,  on  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel, 


and  at  Bengal. 


All 
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Axl  thefe  countries  differ  from  each  other  in  B  ItI> 
the  climate,  the  manners,  the  foil,  the  produc-  v  } 
tions,  the  fpirit  of  induftry,  and  the  mode  of  fell- 
ing  and  purchafing.  They  ought  to  be  accurate¬ 
ly  and  thoroughly  know’n.  We  will  give  a  fhort 
ffietch  of  them.  This  defeription  will  be  found 
to  have  a  particular  connexion  with  the  hiftory 
of  a  nation,  which  has  obtained  a  remarkable  in¬ 
fluence  in  thofe  countries,  and  derives  from  thence 

the  greateft  advantages. 

Arabia  is  one  of  the  largeft  peninfulas  in  the 
know’n  world.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Indian  Ocean  j  by  the  Gulph  of  Perfia  on  the  rienced, 
eaft }  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  ft.-  of  it’s  inha-' 
parates  it  from  Africa  :  on  the  north,  a  line  drawn  bi£ants- 
at  the  extremity  of  the  two  gulphs,  probably 
marked  out  ids  boundary  in  antient  times.  Irac- 
Arabi,  the  defert  of  Syria,  and  Paleftine  feem  at 

prefeat  to  make  a  part  of  it. 

The  peninfula  is  divided,  from  north  to  fouth, 
by  a  chain  of  mountains,  lefs  barren,  and  more 
temperate  than  the  reft  of  the  country.  The  rain 
falls  upon  moft  of  them  for  two  or  three  months, 
at  leaft,  in  the  year,  but  at  different  feafons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  expofition.  The  waters  that 
defeend  from  them  are  loft  among  the  fands  in 
the  valleys,  or  pour  down  in  torrents  into  the  fea, 
in  proportion  to  the  (lope  and  diftances.  In  one 
feafon,  the  heat  is  fo  violent,  that  no  perfon 
travels,  and  that  even  the  flaves  do  not  appear  in 
the  ftreets,  without  an  urgent  neceftity.  Every 
kind  of  labour  is  then  fufpended  in  the  middle 

of  the  day.  The  greateft  part  of  the  time  is 
;  paffed 
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book  paffed  in  lleeping  in  fubterraneous  caverns,  the 
c,— yl— „j  air  of  which  is  renewed  only  by  a  tube. 

This  country  is  ufually  divided  into  three  parts ; 
Arabia  Petrsea,  Arabia  Deferta,  and  Arabia  Felix, 
names  which  denote  the  nature  of  the  foil  in  each 
of  thefe  countries. 

Arabia  Petr/e  a  is  the  moft  weftern,  and  the 
fmalleft  of  the  three.  It  is  for  the  mod  part  un¬ 
cultivated,  and  almoft  totally  covered  with  rocks. 
In  Arabia  Deferta,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  dry 
plains,  heaps  of  fand  raifed  and  diffipated  by  the 
wind,  and  deep  mountains  never  embellilhed  with 
verdure.  Springs  are  lo  rarely  found  there,  that 
the  poftefiion  of  them  is  always  difputed  with  the 
fword.  Arabia  Felix  owes  it's  fpecious  appella¬ 
tion  lefs  to  it’s  fertility,  than  to  it's  vicinity  to 
the  barren  countries  that  furround  it.  Thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  regions  enjoy  a  fky  conftantly  pure  and 
ferene. 

All  hiftories  agree  that  this  country  was  peopled 
at  a  moft  early  period  oi  antiquity.  It’s  firft  in¬ 
habitants  came  probably  from  Syria  and  Chaldea. 
It  is  not  know’n  at  what  period  they  began  to  be 
civilized  5  whether  their  knowlege  was  derived 
from  India,  or  whether  they  acquired  it  them- 
felves.  It  appears  that  their  religion  was  Sabe- 
ifm,  even  before  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
people  of  Upper  Afia.  They  had  conceived 
fublime  ideas  of  the  divinity  at  an  early  period  : 
they  wo r (hipped  the  ftars  as  bodies  animated  by 
celeftial  fpirits  :  their  religion  was  neither  cruel 
nor  abfurd  ;  and  though  they  were  liable  to  thofe 
failles  of  enthufiafm  fa  common  among  the 
/  g  fou  them 
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fouthern  nations,  they  do  not  ieem  to  have  been  B  ®  ^ 

tainted  with  farxaticifm  till  the  time  of  Moham- 
med.  The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Deferta  profef- 
fed  a  lefs  rational  kind  of  workup.  Many  of 
them  wor  (hipped,  and  fome  offered  human  facri- 
fices  to  the  fun.  It  is  a  truth  that  may  be  col¬ 
lected  from  the  ftudy  of  hi  dory,  and  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  globe,  that  the  religious  fy (terns  in 
barren  countries,  lubjeCl  to  inundations  and  vol¬ 
canos,  have  ever  had  a  tinbture  of  cruelty,  and 
have  always  been  of  a  milder  ca(t  in  countries 
more  favoured  by  nature.  They  take  their  cha¬ 
racter  from  the  climate  where  they  are  termed.' 

When  Mohammed  had  ekabliflaed  a  new  reli¬ 
gion  in  his  country,  it  was  no  difficult  tafk  to  in- 
fufe  a  fpirit  of  zeal  into  his  followers  5  and  this 
zeal  made  them  conquerors.  They  extended 
their  dominion  from  the  weftern  feas  to  thofe  of 
China,  and  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Molucca 
i (lands.  They  alfo  carried  along  with  them  the 
ufeful  arts,  which  they  improved.  The  Arabians 
did  not  equally  fucceed  in  the  fine  arts  ;  they 
fhewed,  indeed,  fome  genius  for  them,  but  had 
not  the  lead  idea  of  that  take  with  which  nature 
fome  time  after  infpired  the  people  who  became 
their  difei pies. 

Perhaps  genius,  which  is  the  offspiing  of  a 
creative  imagination,  flouriibes  in  hot  countiies, 
which  abound  with  a  variety  of  productions, 
grand  feenes,  and  furprifing  events  that  excite 
enthufiafm  \  while  take,  which  felecls  and  reap.:* 
the  produce  of  the  fields  that  genius  has  fow  n, 

feems  rather  to  belong  to  people  of  a  fedate, 

mild, 
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book  mild,  and  moderate  difpofition,  who  live  under 
IH*  the  influence  of  a  temperate  Iky,  Perhaps  too, 
this  fame  tafte,  which  is  the  effedt  of  reafon  re¬ 
fined  and  matured  by  time,  requires  a  degree  of 
liability  in  the  government,  united  with  a  certain 
freedom  of  thinking,  a  gradual  improvement  of 
knowlege,  which,  affording  a  greater  Scope  to 
genius,  enables  it  to  difcern  more  exadtly  the  re¬ 
lation  one  object  has  to  another,  and  to  combine 
with  happier  art  thofe  mixed  fenfafions  which 
give  the  higheft  entertainment  to  men  of  ele¬ 
gant  minds.  Accordingly,  the  Arabians,  who 
were  almoft  conllantly  forced  into  regions  dis¬ 
turbed  with  war  anci  fanaticifrn,  never  enjoyed 
that  temperature  of  government  and  climate 
which  gives  birth  to  tafte.  But  they  introduced 
into  the  countries  they  conquered,  fciences  which 
they  had  pillaged,  as  it  were,  in  the  courfe  of  theii 
ravages,  and  all  the  arts  effential  to  the  prospe¬ 
rity  of  nations. 

No  nation  at  that  time  underftood  commerce 
So  well,  or  carried  it  to  a  greater  extent.  They 
attended  to  it  even  in  the  courfe  of  their  con- 
quefts.  Their  merchants,  manufactures,  and 
itaples,  extended  from  Spain  to  lonquin;  and 
other  people,  at  leaft  thofe  in  the  weftern  part  of 
the  world,  were  indebted  to  them  for  arts  and 
fciences,  and  all  articles  conducive  to  the  con¬ 
venience,  the  preservation,  and  the  pleafures  of 

life. 

"When  the  power  of  the  Caliphs  began  to  de¬ 
cline,  the  Arabians,  after  the  example  of  Several 

nations  they  had  Subdued,  threw  off  the  yoke  of 

thefe 
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thefe  princes,  and  the  country  re-affumed  by  de-  B  °n°  K 

grees  it’s  ancient  form  of  government,  as  well  < - - - » 

as  it’s  primitive  manners.  At  this  sra,  the  na¬ 
tion  being,  as  formerly,  divided  into  tribes,  under 
the  conduct  of  different  chiefs,  returned  to  their 

t 

original  chara6ter,  from  which  fanatiofm  and  am¬ 
bition  had  made  them  depart. 

The  flature  of  the  Arabians  is  low,  their  bodies 
lean,  and  their  voice  ilender  ;  but  they  have  ro- 
n  bull  conftitutions,  brown  hair,  a  fwarthy  com¬ 
plexion,  black  lparlding  eyes,  a  witty,  but  lel- 
dom  an  agreeable,  countenance.  This  contrafted. 
mixture  of  features  and  qualities,  which  feem  in¬ 
compatible,  appear  to  have  been  united  in  this 
race  of  men,  to  conftitute  a  fmgular  nation, 
whofe  figure  and  chara£ter  partake  ftrongly  of 
that  of  the  Turks,  Africans,  and  Perfians,  by 
whom  they  are  furrounded.  Grave  and  ferious, 
they  conftder  their  long  beards  as  marks  of  dig¬ 
nity  ;  they  fpeak  little,  ufe  no  gefture,  make  no 
paufes,  nor  interrupt  one  another  in  their  con¬ 
vention.  They  pique  themfelves  on  obferving 
the  ftricteft  probity  towards  each  other,  which  is 
the  effedft  of  that  felf-love,  and  that  fpirit  of  pa- 
triotifm,  which,  united  together,  make  any  na¬ 
tion,  clan,  or  fociety,  efleem  and  prefer  themfelves 
to  the  reft  of  the  world.  The  more  carefully 
they  preferve  their  phlegmatic  character,  fo  much 
the  more  formidable  is  their  refentment  when, 
once  it  is  raifed.  Thefe  people  have  abilities, 
and  even  a  genius  for  the  fciences  ;  yet  they  cul¬ 
tivate  them  but  little,  either  from  want  of  a  ft!  ft- 
ance,  or  becaufe  they  have  no  occafion  for  them: 

chufmg 
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B  ^11°  K  chufing  rather,  no  doubt,  to  fuffer  natural  evils, 
than  the  inconvenience  of  labour.  The  Ara¬ 
bians  of  our  days,  difplay  no  monument  of  ge¬ 
nius,  no  productions  of  induftry,  which  intitle 
them  to  hold  any  rank  in  the  hiftory  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind. 

Their  ruling  pafiion  is  jealoufy  ;  that  torment 
of  impetuous,  weak,  and  indolent  minds.  It 
might  naturally  be  afked,  whether  this  diftruft 
were  owen  to  the  high  or  contemptible  opinion 
they  entertained  of  themfelves?  It  is  faid  to  be 
from  the  Arabians  that  feveral  nations  of  Afia, 
Africa,  and  even  Europe  itfelf,  have  borrowed 
thofe  defpicable  precautions  this  odious  paffion 
prefcribes  againft  a  fex,  which  ought  to  be  the 
guardian,  not  the  flave  of  our  pleafures.  As  foon 
as  a  daughter  is  born,  they  unite  by  a  kind  of 
future  thofe  parts  which  nature  has  feparated, 
leaving  juft  Ipace  enough  for  the  natural  dis¬ 
charges,  As  the  child  grows,  the  parts  by  de¬ 
grees  adhere  fo  clofely,  that  when  they  become 
marriageable  they  are  obliged  to  be  feparated  by 
an  incifion.  Sometimes  it  is  thought  fufhcient 
to  make  ufe  of  a  ring.  The  married,  as  well  as 
the  unmarried  women,  are  fubjedted  to  this  out¬ 
rage  on  the  virtue  of  the  fex  ;  with  this  difference 

tD 

only,  that  the  ring  wor’a  by  the  young  women 
cannot  be  taken  off,  whereas  that  of  the  married 
women  has  a  kind  of  padlock,  of  which  the  huf- 
band  keeps  the  key.  This  cuftom,  which  is 
know’n  in  all  parts  of  Arabia,  is  almoft  univer- 
fally  adopted  in  that  part  which  bears  the  name 
of  JPetra?ae 

.  Such 
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Such  are  the  manners  of  the  nation  in  general.  B  ^J{°  K 
The  different  mode  of  living  among  the  people  1 — -v— 
who  compofe  it,  mud  neceffarily  have  introduced 
fome  peculiarities  of  chara&er  that  are  worth  ob- 
ferving. 

The  number  of  Arabians  who  inhabit  the  de- 
fert  may  amount  to  two  millions.  They  are  dis¬ 
tributed  into  Several  clans,  fome  of  which  are 
more  populous  and  confiderable  than  others,  but 
all  independent  of  each  other.  Their  govern¬ 
ment  is  Simple  :  an  hereditary  chief,  affided  by 
a  few  old  men,  determines  all  debates,  and 
punifhes  the  offenders.  If  he  be  hofpitable,  hu- 
mane,  and  juft,  they  adore  him;  if  haughty, 
cruel,  and  avaricious,  they  affadinate  him,  and 
appoint  a  fucceffor  out  of  his  own  family. 

These  people  encamp  at  all  feafons  of  the  year. 

They  have  no  fettled  abode,  and  fix  at  different 
places  where  they  can  be  fupplied  with  water, 
fruits,  and  padure.  They  find  an  infinite  charm 
in  this  wandering  life,  and  confider  the  fedentary 
Arabs  in  the  light  of  flaves.  They  live  upon  the 
milk  and  fiefh  of  their  herds.  Their  clothes, 
tents,  cordage,  and  the  carpets  they  deep  upon, 
are  all  made  of  the  wool  of  their  dieep,  and  the 
hair  of  their  goats  and  camels.  This  is  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  women  in  each  family  ;  and  there 
is  not  a  fingle  artid  in  the  whole,  defert.  What 
they  confume  in  tobacco,  coffee,  rice,  and  dates, 
is  purchafed  with  the  butter  they  carry  to  the 
frontiers,  and  by  the  money  arifing  from  the  an¬ 
nual  fale  of  more  than  twenty  thoufand  camels, 

Thefe  animals,  fo  ufeful  in  the  eaft,  were  former¬ 

ly'  . 
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BOOK] y  carried  to  Syria.  Moft  of  them  are  now  fent 
II!*  to  Perfia,  the  perpetual  wars  there  having  occa-  ; 
fioned  an  extraordinary  demand  for  them,  and  di-  H 
minifhed  their  fpecies.  i 

These  articles  not  being  Sufficient  to  Supply 
the  Arabs  with  what  they  want,  they  have  con¬ 
trived  to  raife  a  contribution  on  the  caravans, 
which  fuperftition  leads  to  travel  through  their 
fandy  regions.  The  moft  numerous  of  thefe, 
which  goes  from  Damafcus  to  Mecca,  procures 
a  fafe  pafiage  by  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  purfes, 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  livres*,  to  which 
the  Grand  Signior  is  fubjedted,  and  which,  by 
ancient  agreement,  is  diftributed  among  all  the 
hords.  The  other  caravans  make  iimilar  terms 
with  the  hords,  through  whofe  territories  they 
are  obliged  to  pafs. 

Independent  of  this  refource,  the  Arabs  in¬ 
habiting  the  moft  northern  part  of  the  defert,  have 
had  recourfe  to  plunder.  Thefe  people,  fo  hu¬ 
mane,  faithful,  and  difinterefted  towards  each 
other,  are  favage  and  rapacious  in  their  tranfac- 
tions  with  foreigners.  While  they  preferve  in 
their  tents  the  character  of  beneficent  and  gene¬ 
rous  hofts,  they  commit  continual  depredations 
in  the  towns  and  villages  of  their  neighbourhood. 
They  are  good  fathers,  good  hufbands,  and  good 
matters ;  but  all  are  enemies  who  do  not  belong 
to  their  family.  They  frequently  carry  their  in- 
curfions  to  a  great  diftance  ;  and  Syria,  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  and  Perfia,  are  not  uncommonly  the  fcenes 
of  their  depredations. 

The 
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The  Arabs,  who  devote  themfelves  to  plunder,  B  0  p  K 
form  a  fort  of  fociety  with  the  camels,  to  carry 
on  trade  or  war,  where  the  riian  is  to  have  all  the 
profit,  and  the  animal  the  principal  fatigue.  As 
thefe  two  beings  are  to  live  together,  they  are 
brought  up  with  a  view  to  each  other.  The  Arab 
trains  His  camel  from  it’s  birth,  to  all  the  exer- 
cifes  and  hardlhips  it  is  to  undergo  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  it’s  life.  He  accufboms  it  to 
labour  hard,  and  to  eat  little.  The  animal  is 

-i* . 

early  inured  to  pafs  it’s  days  without  drinking, 
and  it’s  nights  without  deep.  He  teaches  it  to 
draw  up  it’s  legs  under  it’s  belly,  while  it  fufFers 
itfelf  to  be  laden  with  burdens,  that  are  infenfibly 
increafed  as  it’s  ftrength  is  improved  by  age,  and 
by  the  habit  of  bearing  fatigue.  In  this  Angu¬ 
lar  plan  of  education,  which  princes  fometimes 
adopt  the  more  eafily  to  tame  their  fubjedfts,  in 
proportion  as  the  labour  of  the  animal  is  doubled, 
it’s  fubfiftence  is  diminifhed.  The  Arabians  qua¬ 
lify  the  camels  for  expedition,  by  matches,  in 
which  the  horfe  runs  againft  him.  The  camel, 
lefs  addive  and  nimble,  tires  out  his  rival  in  a 
long  courfe.  When  the  mafter  and  the  camel 
are  ready  and  equipped  for  plunder,  they  fet  out 
together,  traverfe  the  Tandy  deferts,  and  lie  in 
ambufh  upon  the  confines  to  rob  the  merchant  or 
traveller*  The  man  ravages,  rhaffacres,  and  feizes 
the  prey  :  and  the  camel  carries  the  booty.  If 
thefe  adventurers  are  purfued,  they  make  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  retreat*  The  mafter  robber  mounts  his 
favourite  camel,  drives  the  whole  troop  before 
him,  travels  three  hundred  leagues  in  eight  days 
Vol,  II.  E  <  without' 
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without  unloading  his  camels,  or  allowing  them 
more  than  an  hour  each  day  for  reft,  or  a  cake 
of  dough  for  their  fubfiftence.  They  fometimes 
remain  the  whole  time  without  drinking,  unlefs 
they  happen  to  fmell  out  a  fpring  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  road,  when  they  redouble  their 
pace,  run  to  the  water  with  eagernefs,  which 
makes  them  take  at  one  draught  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  quench  their  prefent  thirft,  and  ferve 
them  to  the  end  of  their  journey.  Such  is  the 
animal  fo  often  celebrated  in  the  Bible,  the  Coran, 

and  the  eaftern  romance^. 

The  Arabs,  who  live  in  diftridts  that  afford 
fome  {lender  pafture,  and  where  the  foil  is  pro¬ 
per  for  barley,  breed  the  fineft  horfes  in  the  world. 
Thefe  horfes  are  fent  into  all  parts  to  improve 
and  multiply  the  breed  of  thefe  animals,  which 
are  every  where  inferior  in  fwiftnefs,  beauty,  and* 
fagacity,  to  thofe  of  Arabia.  Their  owners  live 
with  them  as  with  domeftics,  on  whofe  fervice 
and  affection  they  can  rely  :  and  it  happens  with 
them  as  with  all  other  wandering  people,  thofe, 
in  particular,  who  treat  animals  with  kindnefs, 
that  both  the  men  and  the  animals  partake,  in 
fome  meafure,  of  each  other’s  manners  and  dil- 
pofition.  Thefe  Arabs  are  fimple,  mild,  and 
docile  :  and  the  different  religions  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  thefe  countries,  and  the  feveral  govern¬ 
ments  of  which  they  have  been  the  lubjedts  or  tri¬ 
butaries,  have  produced  very  little  alteration  in  the 
character  they  derive  from  climate  or  from  habit. 

The  ilrabs  fettled  near  the  Indian  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  thofe  who  inhabit  Arabia  Felix,  were 
x  formerly 
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formerly  a  mild  people,  fond  of  liberty,  and  coh-  J5  °u°  K 
tent  with  a  date  of  independence,  without  dream-  v  v—- 9 
ing  of  conqueft.  They  were  too  much  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  beauty  of  their  fky,  and  of  the 
foil  that  fupplied  their  wants  almoft  without  cul¬ 
ture,  to  be  tempted  to  extend  their  dominion  over 
different  countries  lying  in  another  climate.  Mo* 
hammed  changed  their  ideas  :  but  they  retain  no 
traces  of  the  impreffions  he  communicated  to 
them.  They  pafs  their  time  in  fmoking,  taking 
coffee,  opium,  and  fherbet  5  or  in  burning  exqui- 
fite  perfumes,  the  fmoke  of  which  they  receive  in 
their  clothes,  which  are  (lightly  fprinkled  with  rofe 
water.  Thefe  gratifications  are  often  preceded  or 
followed  by  finging  gallant,  or  amorous  verfes. 

Their  compofitions,  both  in  point  of  expref- 
fion  and  fentiment,  have  a  degree  of  grace,  foft- 
nefs,  and  refinement,  far  beyond  any  thing  we 
find  amongft  any  other  people,  antient  or  mo¬ 
dern.  The  language  they  fpeak  in  this  world  to 
their  miftreffes,  feems  as  if  it  were  the  fame  as 
that  which  they  will  fpeak  to  their  houris  in  the 
other.  It  is  a  kind  of  mufick  fo  moving  and  fo 
fine  ;  a  murmur  fo  fofr,  comparifons  fo  agreeable 
and  blooming,  that  one  would  almoft  fay,  their 
poetry  was  perfumed  as  their  climate.  The  imi¬ 
tations  of  nature  in  the  Arabian  poems,  are  of 
the  fame  kind  as  the  expfeOIons  of  honour  among 
our  antient  knights.  The  latter  is  the  quintef- 
fence  of  virtue,  the  former  of  voluptuoufnefs. 

They  are  defcribed  as  exhaufted  by  the  ardour  of 
their  palTion,  and  of  the  climate,  and  having 
fcarce  the^- power  to  breathe.  They  give  them- 

E  2  y  felves 
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book  felves  up,  without  referve,  to  this  delicious  lari— 
IIF’  guor,  which,  perhaps,  they  would  not  experience 

under  any  other  fky. 

Before  the  Portuguefe  had  intercepted  the  na- 

ArabiT^and  vigation  of  the  Reds  Sea,  the  Arabs  had  more  ac- 

th,t  of  .be  •  •  Thev  were  the  fadlors  of  all  the  trade 

particular,  that  paffed  through  this  channel.  Aden,  wnicn. 

is  fituated  at  the  moil  fouthern  extremity  of  Ara¬ 
bia  upon  the  Indian  ocean,  was  tne  ilaple  of  this 
trade.  The  fituation  of  it’s  harbour,  which  open¬ 
ed  an  eafy  communication  with  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
India,  and  Perfia,  had  rendered  it,  for  many 
ages,  one  of  the  moft  flounfhing  fa^Iones  in  Aha. 
Fifteen  years  after  it  had  repulfed  the  great  Al¬ 
buquerque,  who  attempted  to  demolifh  it  in  151 3* 
it  fubmitted  to  the  Turks,  who  did  not  long  re¬ 
main  m afters  of  it.  The  king  of  Yemen,  who 
poftefled  the  only  diftri(ft  in  Arabia  that  merits 
the  title  of  Happy,  drove  them  from  thence,  and 
removed  the  trade  to  Mocha,  a  place  in  his  do¬ 
minions,  which  till  then  was  only  a  village. 

This  trade  was  at  firft  inconfiderable  5  confid¬ 
ing  principally  in  myrrh,  incenfe,  aloes,  balm  of 
Mecca,  fome  aromatics  and  medicinal  drugs. 
Thefe  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  is  conti¬ 
nually  retarded  by  exorbitant  impofts,  and  does 
not  exceed  at  prefent  feven  or  eight  hundred 
thoufand  livres^,  were  at  that  time  more  in  re¬ 
pute  than  they  have  been  lince ;  but  muft  have 
been  always  of  little  confequence.  Soon  after 
a  o-reat  change  enfued  from  the  introdu6lion  ot 

coffee. 


*  Upon  an  average  30,^00!. 
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The  coffee-tree  is  originally  a  native  of  Upper  B 
Ethiopia,  where  it  has  been  know’n  time  imme¬ 
morial,  and  is  (till  cultivated  with  fucc^fs.  M. 
Lagrenee  de  Mezieres,  one  of  the  mold  intelli¬ 
gent  agents  that  France  ever  had  in  the  India  fer- 
vice,  had  fome  of  the  fruit  in  his  poffeffion,  and 
has  often  made  ufe  of  it.  He  found  it  to  be 
larger,  rather  longer,  not  fo  green,  and  almpft 
as  fragrant  as  that  which  was  firft  gathered  in 
Arabia  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  is  commonly  believed,  that  a  Mollach, 
named  Chadely,  was  the  firft  among  the  Arabs 
who  made  ufe  of  coffee,  to  relieve  himfelf  from 
a  continual  drowzinefs  which  hindered  him  from 
attending  punctually  to  his  nocturnal  devotions. 
His  dervifes  did  the  fame  :  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  lawyers.  It  was  foon  found  out, 
that  this  liquor  purified  the  blood  by  a  gentle  agi¬ 
tation,  diflipated  the  crudities  of  the  ftomach,  and 
raffed  the  ipirits  ;  and  it  was  adopted  even  by 
thofe  who  had  no  occafion  to  keep  themfelves 
awake.  It  paffed  from  the  borders  of  the  Red 
Sea  to  Medina  and  Mecca,  and  was  introduced 
by  the  pilgrims  into  all  the  Mohammedan  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  thefe  countries,  where  there  is  lefs  freedom 
of  manners  th&n  in  our’s,  where  thejealoufy  of  tne 
men,  and  the  clofe  confinement  of  the  women, 
make  fociety  lefs  lively,  it  was  thought  proper  tq 
encourage  public  coffee- houfes.  Thofe  in  Perfa 
foon  became  infamous,  where  young  Georgian 
women,  dreffed  like  courtezans,  adled  obfeene 
plays,  and  proftituted  themfelves  for  hire.  Whet) 
i  E  3 
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book  thefe  offenfive  irregularities  were  fuppreffed  by 
order  of  the  court,  thefe  houfes  became  places  of 
decent  refort  for  the  indolent,  and  of  relaxation 
for  men  of  bufinefs.  The  politicians  entertained 
themfelves  with  news,  the  poets  recited  their 
verfes,  and  the  Mollachs  delivered  their  fermons 
there,  which  were  ufually  rewarded  with  fome 
charitable  donations. 

Affair’s  were  not  in  the  fame  peaceable  ftate 
at  Conftantinople.  The  coffee-houfes  were  no 
fooner  opened  than  they  were  frequented  to  excefs. 
People  fpent  their  whole  time  in  them.  The  grand 
Mufti,  exafperated  to  fee  the  Mofques  abandoned, 
pronounced  that  the  infufion  of  this  plant  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  law  of  Mohammed,  which  forbad 
the  ufe  of  flrong  liquors.  Government,  which 
frequently  aids  the  fuperftition  of  which  it  is 
fometimes  the  dupe,  gave  immediate  orders  that 
the  houfes  which  had  given  fuch  offence  to  the 
priefts,  fhould  be  ftiut  up  ;  and  enjoined  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  police  to  put  a  flop  to  the  ufe  of  this 
liquor  in  private  families.  ■  The  flrong  inclina¬ 
tion  they  had  for  it  flill  prevailed  over  all  thefe 
fevere  regulations.  Coffee  continued  to  be  drunk, 
and  even  the  places  where  it  was  to  be  had,  foon 
grew  more  numerous  than  ever.  \ 

Upon  this  occafion  I  fhould  be  much  inclined 
to  fay  to  fovereigns ;  if  you  are  defirous  that  your 
laws  fhould  be  obferved,  take  care  that  they  never 
fhould  be  made  in  oppofition  to  nature.  I  fhould 
fay  to  priefls :  let  not  yoqr  morality  profcribe  in¬ 
nocent  pleafures.  You  may  both  of  you  threaten 

and  thunder  as  much  as  you  will  j  you  may 

'  fhew 
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V  '  1 

fhew  us  your  dungeons  open,  of  hell  under  our  feet:  B  °n°  K 

but  you  will  never  ftifle  in  me  the  defire  of  being  ' - r—-* 

happy,  I  will  be  happy,  is  the  firft  article  of  a 
code,  anterior  to  every  fyftem  of  legiflation  or 
morality. 

In  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  Kuproli,  the 
Grand  Vizier,  went  in  difguife  to  the  principal 
coffee-  houfes  in  Gonflantinople.  He  there  found 
a  number  of  mal-contents,  who,  thinking  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  government  were  in  reality  the  concern  of 
every  private  perfon,  fpoke  of  them  with  warmth, 
and  arraigned  with  great  boldnefs  the  condudt  of 
the  generals  and  minifters.  He  then  vifited  the  / 

taverns,  where  wine  was  fold.  They  were  full  of 
plain  people,  chiefly  foldiers,  who,  accuftomed  to 
con  fide  r  the  interefls  of  the  ftate  as  thole  of  the 
prince  for  whom  they  entertained  a  fdent  venera¬ 
tion,  fang  lively  fongs,  talked  of  their  amours, 
and  warlike  exploits.  Thefe  laft  focieties,  which 
are  attended  with  no  inconveniencies3  he  though^ 
ought  to  be  tolerated  ;  but  the  firfb  he  confidered 
as  dangerous  under  an  abfolute  government.  He 
had  not  fufRciently  confidered  this  matter,  to 
convince  himfelf,  that  they  were  not  more  calcu¬ 
lated  to  raife  apprehenfions  than  the  others.  Even 
in  a  defpotic  ftate,  the  people  who  are  oppreffed 
muft  be  left  at  liberty  to  complain,  for  it  is  a  relief 
to  them.  That  fort  of  difcontent  which  evapo¬ 
rates  itfelf  is  not  the  one  to  be  feared.  Rebellions 
arife  from  that  ipirit  of  diftatisfaclion,  which, 
being  concealed,  is  worked  up  by  internal  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  breaks  out  in  the  moft  fpeedy  and 
terrible  effects.  Woe  to  thole  fovereigns,  whole 

E  4  oppreffions 
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oppreiilons  are  continually  increafiftg,  till  the  mur* 
murs  of  the  people  ceafe. 

However  this  may  be,  the  regulation  which 
was1  confined  to  the  capital  of  the  empire,  has  not 
difcouraged  the  ufe  of  coffee,  and  has,  perhaps, 
increaied  the  confumption  of  it.  It  is  publicly 
offered  to  fale  in  all  the  ftreets  and  markets  ready 
made,  and  is  drunk  in  every  family  at  leaft  twice 
a  day.  In  fame,  it  is  always  ready,  it  being  the 
cuRom  to  offer  it  to  all  vifitors,  and  reckoned 
equally  impolite  not  to  offer  it,  or  to  refufe  it. 

At  the  fame  time  that  coffee-houfes  were 
fhut  in  Conftantinople,  they  were  opened  in  Lon¬ 
don.  This  novelty  was  introduced  there  in  i6<[2 
by  a  merchant  pf  the  name  of  Edward,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  Levant.  The  Englifh  grew  fond  of 
it ;  and  it  has  fince  been  introduced  among  all  the 
nations  of  Europe ;  but  the  cuftom  is  purfued  with 
more  moderation,  than  in  thofe  climates  whereje- 
ligion  prohibits  the  ufe  of  wine. 

The  tree  that  produces  the  coffee  grows  in  the 
territory  of  Be.telfagui,  a  town  belonging  to  Ye¬ 
men,  fituated  upon  a  dry  fand,  at  the  diflance  of 
ten  leagues  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  cultivated  in 
a  diflridt  fifty  leagues  long,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
broad  :  the  fruit  is  not  every  where  in  equal  per¬ 
fection.  That  which  grows  upon  the  higher 
grounds,  particularly  at  Ouden,  is  fmaller, 
meener,  weighs  heavier,  and  is  generally  pre- 

t>  ?  ,  '  ■  ‘  ’  ■  ■  1  j 

(erred. 

It  is  computed  that  Arabia  contains  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  of  inhabitants,  among  the  greatefl  part  of 
whom  coffee  is  a  highly  favourite  liquor.  None 

;  ’  *  ’  *  •  •  but 
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but  the  rich  citizens  have  the  pleafure  of  tailing  B  K 
the  berry  itfelf.  The  common  people  are  obliged 
to  content  themfelves  with  the  Ihell  and  the  hulk 
of  this  valuable  production,  Thefe  remains,  fo 
much  defpifed,  make  a  liquor  of  a  pretty  clear 
colour,  which  has  the  tafte  of  coffee  without  ids 
bitternefs  and  ftrength.  Thefe  articles  may  be 
had  at  a  low-price  at  Betelfagui,  which  is  the 
general  market  for  them.  Here  likewife  is  fold 
all  the  coffee  which  comes  out  of  the  country  by 
land.  The  reft  is  carried  to  Mocha,  which  is 
thirty-five  leagues  diftant,  or  to  the  nearer  ports  df 
Lohia  or  Hodeida,  from  whence  it  is  tranfported 
in  fmall  veffels  to  Jodda.  The  Egyptians  fetch  it  , 
from  the  laft  mentioned  place,  and  all  other  nations 
from  the  former. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  may  be  efti- 
mated  from  twelve  to  thirteen  millions  weight. 

The  European  companies  take  off  a  million  and 
a  half ;  the  Perfiaqs  three  millions  and  a  half  j 
the  fleet  from  Suez  fix  millions  and  a  half  $  In- 
doftan,  the  Maldives,  and  the  Arabian  colonies 
on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  fifty  thoufand  $  and  the 
Jand  caravans  a  million. 

As  the  coffee  which  is  bought  up  by  the  cara¬ 
vans  and  the  Europeans,  is  the  beft  that  can  be 
procured,  it  cofts  from  fixteen  to  feventeen  fols* 
a  pound.  The  Perfians,  who  content  themfelves 
with  that  of  an  inferior  quality,  pay  no  more  thart 
twelve  or  thirteen  fols  j*  a  pound.  The  Egyptians 
purchafe  it  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  fixteen^;  j  their 
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book  cargoes  being  compofed  partly  of  good  and  partly" 
il1’  of  bad  coffee.  If  we  eftimate  coffee  at  fourteen 
fols  *  a  pound,  which  is  the  mean  price,  the  pro¬ 
fits  accruing  to  Arabia  from  it’s  annual  exportation 
will  amount  to  eight  or  nine  millions  of  livresf. 
This  money  does  not  go  into  their  coffers  ;  but  it 
enables  them  to  purchafe  the  commodities  brought 
from  the  foreign  markets  to  their  ports  of  Jodda 
and  Mocha. 

Mocha  receives  from  Abyffinia,  (beep,  ele¬ 
phant's  teeth,  mufk,  and  flaves.  It  is  fupplied 
from  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa  with  gold,  flaves, 
amber,  and  ivory  5  from  the  Perfian  Gulph  with 
dates,  tobacco,  and  corn  ;  from  Surat  with  a  vaft 
quantity  of  coarfe,  and  a  few  fine  linens  ;  from 
Bombay  and  Pondicherry  with  iron,  lead,  copper, 
which  are  carried  thither  from  Europe;  from  Ma¬ 
labar  with  rice,  ginger,  pepper*  Indian  faffron, 
with  caire,  timber,  and  cardamom ;  from  the 
Maldives  with  gum  benzoin,  aloes-wood,  and 
pepper,  which  thefe  iflands  take  in  exchange ; 
from  Coromandel,  with  four  or  five  hundred  bales 
of  cottons,  chiefly  blue.  The  greateft  part  of 
thefe  commodities,  which  may  fetch  fix  millions  J, 
are  confumed  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
The  reff,  particularly  the  cottons,  are  difpofed  of 
in  Abyffinia,  Socotora,  and  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
Africa. 

None  of  the  branches  of  buflnefs  which  are 
managed  at  Mocha,  as  well  as  throughout  all  the 
country  of  Yemen,  or  even  at  Sanaa,  the  capital, 

*  About  7  d.  f  From  upwards.of  300,000!.  to  375.000L 
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are  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  The  extortions  B 
with  which  they  are  perpetually  threatened  by  the  v. 
government,  deter  them  from  interfering  in  them. 
All  the  warehoufes  are  occupied  by  the  Banians  of 
Surat  or  Guzarat,  who  make  a  point  of  returning 
to  their  own  country  as  foon  as  they  have  made 
their  fortunes.  They  then  refign  their  fettlements 
to  merchants  of  theii*  own  nation,  who  retire  in 
their  turn,  and  are  fucceeded  by  others. 

There  is  no  country  where  the  price  of  every 
thing  is  not  know’n,  except  that  of  man.  The 
moft  civilized  nations  have  not  yet  acquired  that 
knowlege.  Witnefs  that  multitude  of  capital 
punifhments  inflidted  in  all  parts  for  offences, 
even  of  a  trivial  kind.  It  is  not  probable  that 
thofe  nations,  which  condemn  to  death  a  young 
woman  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  might  be 
the  mother  of  five  or  fix  children,  or  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  young  man  of  thirty,  for  having 
ftolen  a  little  piece  of  filver,  fhquld  have  fuffi- 
ciently  meditated  upon  thofe  tables  of  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  human  life  which  they  have  fo  learnedly 
calculated  5  fince  they  feem  to  be  ignorant  how 
many  individuals  are  facrificed  by  nature,  before 
the  life  of  one  is  prolonged  to  that  period.  Thus, 
without  being  confcious  of  it,  we  repair  a  little 
injury  done  to  fociety,  by  a  greater.  By  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  punifhment,  we  drive  the  culprit  on 
from  theft  to  affafiination.  What !  is  the  hand, 
then,  that  has  burd  open  the  lock  of  your  coffers, 
or  that  has  even  plunged  a  poniard  into  the  bread 
of  a  citizen,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  cut  off? 

Becaufe  a  difhonefc,  or  an  indigent  debtor,  can¬ 
not 
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book  not  difcharare  his  debts,  he  is  to  be  rendered 

^  J  _i  totally  ufelefs  to  fociety,  and  reduced  to  the  im- 
pofTibility  of  being  ever  able  to  pay  you,  by  being 
confined  in  a  prifon  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
the  public  interefl:,  and  for  your’s,  that  he  Ihould 
make  fome  ufe  of  his  induflry  and  his  talents, 
provideei  you  be  impowered  by  the  afhon  you 
liave  legally  brought  againfl:  him,  to  follow  him 
every  where,  and  to  feize  fuch  a  portion  of  his  profit, 
as  fhall  be  adjudged  to  you-  by  fome  wife  regula¬ 
tion  ?  But  he  will  Iquit  the  country!  Of  what 
confequence  is  it  to  you,  whether  he  be  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  in  prifon  ?  Will  you  not  be  equally  a 
lofer  of  your  money  ?  If  there  were  mutual  com¬ 
pacts  fettled  between  the  nations,  the  delinquent 
would  not  find  an  afylum  any  where.  If  you 
enlarge  your  views  a  little,  you  will  conceive  that 
the  debtor  who  efcapes  from  you  by  flight,  can-, 
not  pofliblv  make  his  fortune  in  a  foreign  country, 
without  paying  a  part  of  his  debts,  from  the  ne- 
eeffaries  he  is  obliged  to  fupply  himfelf  with,  and 
from  the  reciprocal  exchanges  fubfifling  between 
nations.  It  is  witn  the  wines- of  France  that  he 
will  intoxicate  himfelf  at  London ;  or  with  the 
filks  of  Lyons  that  his  wife  will  be  clothed  at 
Cadiz  or  Lifbon.  But  thefe  fpeculations  are  too 
abflraft  and  patriotic  for  a  cruel  creditor,  who, 
tormented  with  the  fpirit  of  avarice  and  refent- 
inent,  would  rather  keep  his  unfortunate  debtor 
in  chains,  lying  upon  ftraw,  and  feed  him  there 
with  bread  and  water,  than  reftore  him  to  his 
liberty.  But  thefe  views  ought  not  to  have 
pfcaped  the  notice  of  governments  and  of  legisla¬ 
tors* 
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tors ;  and  it  is  they  who  are  to  be  cenfured  for  all  B  °UIQ  K 
the  barbarous  abfurdities  fiill  fubfifting  upon  v— nr"— -* 
this  matter  in  out  nations  that  pretend  to  be 
civilized. 

The  European  companies,  who  enjoy  the  ex- 
clufive  privilege  of  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  formerly  maintained  agents  at 
Mocha.  Notwithftanding  it  was  ftipulated  by  a 
folemn  capitulation,  that  the  impofts  demanded 
fhould  be  rated  at  two  and  a  quarter  per  cent* 
they  were  fubjedt  to  frequent  extortions  :  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  place  infilling  on  their  making  him 
prefents,  which  enabled  him  to  purchafe  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  courtiers,  or  even  of  the  prince  him-? 
felf.  However,  the  profits  they  obtained  by  the 
fale  of  European  goods,  particularly  cloths,  made 
them  fubmit  to  thefe  repeated  humiliations. 

When  thefe  feveral  articles  were  furniffied  by 
Grand  Cairo,  it  was  then  impoffible  to  withftand 
the  competition,  and  the  fixed  fettlements  weie 
therefore  given  up. 

The  trade  was  carried  on  by  fhips,  that  failed 
from  Europe  with  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  filver, 
fufficient  to  pay  for  the  coiree  they  intended  to 
buy.  The  fupercargoes,  who  had  the  care  of  thefe 
tranfadtions,  fettled  the  accounts  every  time  they 
returned.*  Thefe  voyages,  at  firrb  ratliei  nu¬ 
merous  and  advantageous,  have  been  fucceffively 
laid  afide.  The  plantations  of  coffee,  made  by  ( 
the  European  nations  in.  their  colonies,  nave 
equally  leffened  the  consumption  and  the  price  of 
that  which  comes  from  Arabia.  In  proceis  of 
time,  thefe  voyages  did  not  yield  a  fufficient  promt 
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b  o  o  k  to  anfwer  the  high  charges  of  undertaking  them 
m’  on  purpofe.  The  companies  of  England  and 
France  then  refolved,  one  of  them  to  fend  fhips 
from  Bombay,  jnd  the  other  from  Pondicherry 
to  Mocha,  with  the  merchandize  of  Europe  and 
India.  They  even  frequently  had  recourfe  to  a 
method  that  was  lefs  expenfive.  The  Engiifh 
and  French  who  traffic  from  one  part  of  India  to 
another,  vifit  the  Red  Sea  every  year.  Though 
they  difpofe  of  their  merchandize  there  to  good 
advantage,  they  can  never  take  in  cargoes  from 
thence  for  their  return.  They  carry,  for  a  mo¬ 
derate  freight,  the  coffee  belonging  to  the  com¬ 
panies  who  lade  the  veffels  with  it,  which  they 
difpatch  from  Malabar  and  Coromandel  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Dutch  company,  who  prohibit  their 
fervants  from  fitting  out  Ihips,  and  who  fend  no 
veffels  themfelves  to  the  Gulph  of  Arabia,  are  de¬ 
prived  of  the  fhare  they  might  take  in  this  branch 
of  commerce.  They  have  alfo  given  up  a  much 
illore’Tucrative  branch,  that  of  Jodda. 

Jodda  is  a  port  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the 
Gulph  of  Arabia,  twenty  leagues  from  Mecca. 
It  is  a  fafe  harbour,  but  the  accefs  to  it  is  difficult. 
The  purpofes  of  trade  have  brought  nine  or  ten 
thoufand  inhabitants  there,  who  mod  of  them 
dwell  in  huts,  and  who  are  all  condemned  to 
breathe  an  infefted  air,  and  to  drink  brackifti 
water.  The  government  is  of  a  mixed  kind  : 
the  Xeriff  of  Mecca,  and  the  Grand  Signior,  who 
keeps  a  feeble  and  ufelefs  garrifon  there,  fhare 
the  authority  and  the  revenue  of  the  cuiloms  be¬ 
tween  them.  Thefe  impofts  are  levied  upon  the 
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Europeans  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  and  upon  B  °n°  K 
other  nations  at  thirteen.  They  are  always  paid  -v— 
in  merchandize,  which  the  managers  oblige  the 
•merchants  of  the  country  to  buy  at  a  very  dear 
rate.  The  Turks,  who  have  been  driven  from 
Aden,  Mocha,  and  every  part  of  the  Yemen, 

Wbuld  long  ago  have  been  expelled  from  Jodda, 
if  *here  had  not  been  reafon  to  apprehend  that 
they  might  revenge  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  put  an  end  to  their  pilgrimages  and  com¬ 
merce.  ' 

Surat  fends  three  fhips  every  year  to  Jodda, 
which  are  laden  with  linens  of  all  colours,  fhawls, 
cotton  and  fiik  fluffs,  frequently  ornamented  with 
gold  and  filver  flowers.  The  fate  of  thefe  goods 
produces  nine  or  ten  millions  of  livres  *.  Bengal 
difpatches  two,  and  more  frequently  three,  fhips 
for  the  fame  deftination  ;  and  their  cargoes,  which 
belong  to  the  Englifh,  may  be  one  third  lefs  in 
value  than  thofe  of  Surat.  They  conflfl;  of  rice, 
ginger,  fafffon,  fugar,  a  few  filks,  and  a  con- 
fid  erable  quantity  of  linens,  which  are  for  the 
mofl:  part  ordinary.  Thefe  veflels,  which  may 
enter  the  Red  Sea  from  the  beginning  of  Decem¬ 
ber  till  the  end  of  May,  find  the  fleet  of  Suez  at 
Jodda. 

This  city,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  built  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Arlinoe,  is  (ituated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  the  diftance  only 
of  two  or  three  days  journey  from  Grand  Cairo. 

It’s  inhabitants  are  partly  Egyptians  and  partly 

*  Fxom  375,0001.  to  416,666!.  13  s.  4d. 
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book  Arabs.  They  are  fo  little  fond  of  living  in  th£ 
m*  place,  which  is  unwholefome,  and  unprovided 
with  drinkable  water,  that  thofe  among  them 
who  enjoy  an  eafy  fortune,  or  can  meet  with  em¬ 
ployment  any  where  elfe,  are  never  there  but  at 
the  times  of  the  fetting  out  and  return  of  the 
fhips,  both  which  events  are  regulated  by  pe¬ 
riodical  and  invariable  winds.  Twenty  vefffds, 
refembling  in  fhape  thofe  of  the  Dutch,  but  ill 
built,  badly  fitted  out,  and  improperly  command¬ 
ed,  are  difpatched  every  year  to  Jodda.  Their 
cargo  confifts  chiefly  of  provifions,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  the  five  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Signior  deliver  their’s  gratuitoufiy  at  Medina  and 
Mecca,  while  the  others  commonly  fell  their  car¬ 
goes  at  a  very  advantageous  price.  They  carry 
alfo  Venetian  glafs,  coral,  and  yellow  amber,  of 
which  the  Indians  make  necklaces  and  bracelets. 

In  exchange  for  their  provifions,  their  mer- 
chandife,  and  efpecially  their  gold,  they  receive 
fix  or  feven  millions  weight  of  coffee ;  and  in 
linens,  fluffs  and  fpices,  to  the  value  of  feven  or 
eight  millions  of  livres*.  Such  is  the  ignorance 
and  lazinefs  of  thefe  navigators,  that  the  whole  of 
thefe  rich  articles  never  reaches  the  place  of  their 
deflination.  A  confiderable  part  of  them  is  ha¬ 
bitually  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  care  that  is  taken  always  to  caff  an¬ 
chor  at  the  beginning  of  the  night. 

The  trade  of  the  Red  Sea  would  become  more 
Cxtenfive,  and  lefs  expofed  to  rifks,  if  a  revolu- 
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tion  which  it  has  lately  experienced  fhould  be  B  0m°  K 
attended  with  the  confequences  that  feem  to  be 
expelled  from  it.  < 

By  a  treaty  concluded  on  the  7th  March  1775* 
between  the  fird  of  the  Beys,  and  Mr.  Hadings 
the  Britifh  Governor  of  Bengal,  the  Englifh, 
fettled  in  India,  are  allowed  to  introduce  and  cir¬ 
culate,  in  the  interior  part  of  Egypt,  all  the  mer- 
chandife  they  choofe,  on  paying  fix  and  a  half 
per  cent,  for  thofe  goods  that  come  from  the 
Ganges  and  Madras,  and  eight  percent,  for  thofe 
which  have  been  laden  at  Bombay  and  Surat, 

This  convention  has  already  been  carried  into 
execution,  andthefuccefs  has  anfwered  beyond  ex¬ 
pectation,  If  the  Ottoman  Court  and  the  Arabs 
do  not  interrupt  this  new  communication  ;  if  the 
port  of  Suez,  now  aimed  choaked  up  with  the 
fands,  were  repaired ;  if  the  feditions  which  are 
inceffantly  didurbing  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  could 
at  length  be  put  a  dop  to;  we  might,  perhaps* 
fee  the  intercourfe  between  Europe  and  Ada 

carried  on  wholly,  or  in  part,  through  the  ancient 
channeL 

The  merchandife  brought  from  Surat  and  Ben¬ 
gal,  which  the  Egyptian  fleet  does  not  take  off, 
is  partly  conformed  in  the  country,  and  bought  in 
great  quantities  by  the  caravans,  which  go  every 
year  to  Mecca. 

The  Arabs  had  ever  entertained  an  affe&ion 
for  this  city.  They  fuppofed  it  to  have  been  the 
fefldence  of  Abraham,  and  they  flocked  from  all 
parts  to  a  temple,  of  which  they  believed  he  was 
the  founder.  Mohammed,  who  was  a  man  of  too 
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book  much  underftanding  to  attempt  to  abolifh  a  de- 

.  votion  fo  generally  eftablifhed,  contented  himfelf 

with  rectifying  the  objeCt  of  it.  He  banilhed  the 

idols  from  this  revered  place,  and  dedicated  it  to 

the  unity  of  God.  lYIohainmed  was  not  the  mef- 

fenger  of  heaven  $  but  he  was  an  acute  politician, 

and  a  great  conqueror.  To  promote  the  concourfe 

of  Grangers  to  a  city  which  he  intended  to  make 

the  capital  of  his  empire,  he  commanded  that  ail 

who  embraced  his  law  fhould  once  in  their  lives 

,  undertake  a  pilgrimage  thither,  on  pain  of  dying 

reprobates.  This  precept  was  accompanied  with 

another,  which  makes  it  evident,  that  he  was  not 

guided  by  fuperftition  alone.  He  ordered  that 

every  pilgrim,  of  whatever  country  he  was,  fhould  „ 

purchafe  five  pieces  of  cotton,  and  get  them  con- 

fecrated,  and  made4nto  handkerchiefs  for  himfelf, 

and  for  ail  the  perfons  belonging  to  his  family  who 

might  be  prevented  by  reafonable  impediments 

*  from  undertaking  this  holy  expedition# 

This  policy  might  naturally  be  expefted  to 

make  Arabia  the  center  of  a  prodigious  trade, when 

the  number  of  pilgrims  fhould  amount  to  feveral 

millions.  This  zeal  is  fo  much  abated,  efpecially 

on  the  coaftof  Africa,  in  Indoftan  and  Perfia,  in 

proportion  to  the  refpe£tive  difiances  of  thofe 

places  from  Mecca,  that  the  number  is  reduced 

to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  ;  the  majority  of 

whom  are  Turks.  They  carry  away  with  them 

feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pieces  of  linen  ; 

each  ten  ells  in  length,  exclufive  of  thofe  which 

many  of  them  buy  for  fale.  They  are  encouraged 

in  thefe  mercantile  fchemes  by  the  advantages 

they 
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they  have  in  crofting  the  deferts,  and  in  not  being  B  °]n0  K 
expofed  to  thofe  oppreftive  tolls  which  are  fo  de-  v » 
ftructive  in  the  fea-ports  of  Suez  and  Baftora. 

The  money  received  from  thefe  pilgrims  and  from 
the  fleet,  as  well  as  that  which  the  Arabs  get 
from  the  fale  of  their  coffee,  is  expended  in  India. 

The  vefiels  from  Surat,  Malabar,  Coromandel^ 
and  Bengal,  annually  carry  away  to  the  amount 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions  of  livres*,  and 
about  the  eighth  part  of  this  fum  in  merchandife. 

“When  thefe  riches  are  divided  among  the  trading 
nations  of  Europe*  the  Englifh  contrive  to  ap¬ 
propriate  to  themfelves  the  mofl  confiderable 
fhare  of  them.  They  have  acquired  the  fame 
fuperiority  in  Perfia. 

The  Englifh  nation  had  fcarce  been  admitted  Revo^tiori 
into  the  empire  of  the  Sophis,  when,  as  we  have  has  experi- 
obferved,  the  Dutch  reforted  there  in  great  num-  Perfian 
bers.  The  trade  of  thefe  republicans  was  at  firft  Gulph,% 
eflablifhed  on  a  very  difadvantageous  footing;  but 
being,  by  the  civil  wars  of  England,  foon  de¬ 
livered  from  a  rival,  whofe  various  privileges  were 
not  to  be  overbalanced  even  by  the  greateft: 
oeconomy,  they  were  in  a  fnort  time  without  com¬ 
petitors,  and  confequently  acquired  an  authority 
to  fet  what  price  they  thought  proper  on  the  com¬ 
modities  they  bought  or  fold.  The  connections 
of  the  Ferfians  with  the  Dutch  were  formed  on  this 
deftrudtive  fyftem  j  when  the  return  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh,  who  Were  foon  after  followed  by  the  French, 
gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs,  and  put  them  upon  a 
more  equitable  footing. 

*  From  583,3331.  6s.  Sd.  to  625,000b 
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At  the  time  when  the  three  nations  exerted  their 
utmoft  efforts  to  gain  the  fuperiorty,  and  thele 
efforts  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  empire,  they 
were  haraffed  with  a  thoufand  oppredions,  fome 
more  unjuft  and  odious  than  others.  The  throne 
was  continually  filled  with  tyrannical  or  weak 
princes,  whole  cruelty  and  injudice  weakened  the 
correfpondence  of  their  fubjefts  with  other  nations. 
One  of  thefe  tyrants  was  fo  favage,-that  a  great 
man  of  his  court  ufed  to  fay,  That  whenever  he 
came  out  of  the  kings  clofet ,  he  clapped  both  his  hands 
to  his  head,  to  feel  whether  it  were ftill  upon  his  fhoul - 
ders .  When  the  fucceffor  of  this  tyrant  was  told 
that  the  fined  provinces  in  the  empire  were  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  Turks,  he  anfwered  coolly.  That 
their  progrefs  gave  him  very  little  difturbance,  pro¬ 
vided  they  would  leave  him  the  city  of  Ifpahan.  The 
fon  of  the  latter  was  fo  meanly  enflaved  to  the  mod: 
frivolous  obfervances  of  his  religion,  that  he  was 
filled,  by  way  of  derifion,  Huffein  the  monk ,  or 
prieft :  a  character  lefs  odious,  perhaps,  in  a  prince, 
but  much  more  dangerous  to  his  people,  than  that 
of  impiety,  or  defiance  of  the  gods.  Under  thefe 
defpicable  fovereigns,  mercantile  affairs  declined 
every  day  more  and  more.  The  Afghans  dedroy- 
ed  them  entirely. 

These  are  a  people  of  Canaahar,  a  mountainous 
country,  lying  north  of  India.  They  have  fome- 
times  been  fubje<fi  to  the  , Moguls,  fometimes  to 
the  PerfianSj  but  are  more  frequently  independent. 
Thofe  that  do  not  refide  in  the  capital  live  in 
tents,  after  the  manner  of  the  Tartars.  They  are 
of  low  fiature,  and  ill  made;  but  are  drong, 

robuft. 
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robufl,  fkilled  in  the  ufe  of  the  bow,  and  in  horfe-  B  °ijs°  K 
manfhip,  and  inured  to  fatigue.  Their  manner  - — ^ — -» 
of  fighting  is  fingular  ;  a  chofen  band  of  foldiers, 
divided  into  two  parties,  fall  upon  the  enemy 
without  any  order,  only  endeavouring  to  open  the 
way  for  the  army  that  follows  them.  ^As  foon  as 
the  battle  is  begun,  they  fall  back  upon  the 
flanks  and  towards  the  rear-guard,  where  their 
bufinefs  is  to  prevent  any  perfon  from  giving  way. 

If  any  foldier  attempts  to  fly,  they  attack  him 
with  their  fabres,  and  compel  him  to  return  to  his 
poll. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  this 
fierce  people  left  their  mountains,  invaded  Perfia, 
carried  devaftation  every  where,  and  at  length 
iubdued  it,  after  a  bloody  conteft  of  twenty 
years.  Fanaticifm  ftill  perpetuates,  and  perhaps 
even  expiates,  the  memory  of  the  horrid  outrages 
which  they  committed  in  the  courfe  of  their  con- 
queft.  For  fucll  is  the  nature  of  religious  en- 
thufiafm,  that  it  fan&ifies  the  crime  it  infpires, 
and  that  this  crime  expiates  the  others  we  have 
been  guilty  of.  The  fanatic  fays  to  God,  It  is 
true,  O  Lord  !  that  I  have  adminiflered  poifon  ; 
that  I  have  murdered,  and  that  I  have  robbed  ; 
but  thou  wilt  pardon  me,  for  with  my  own  hands 
I  have  exterminated  fifty  of  thine  enemies.  In¬ 
flamed  with  zeal  for  the  luperftitions  or  the  i  urks, 
and  with  implacable  hatred  againit  the  leti  or 
Ali,  the  Afghans  mafiacre  thousands  of  Perfians 
in  cold  blood.  In  the  mean  time,  the  provinces 
they  had  not  entered,  were  ravaged  by  the  Rui- 
fians,  Turks,  and  Tartars.  Thamas  Kouli  Khan 
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book  drove  thefe  robbers  out  of  this  country,  but 
Ihewed  himfelf  ftill  more  barbarous  than  they 
were.  His  violent  death  gave  rife  to  new  cala¬ 
mities.  Anarchy  aggravates  the  cruelties  of 
tyranny.  One  of  the  fineft  empires  in  the  world 
is  become  an  extenfive  fcene  of  defolation,  and  a 
lading  and  fhameful  monument  of  that  deftruClive 
inftinCt  that  animates  uncivilized  people,  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  it  is  an  inevitable  confequence 
pf  the  defeCls  of  a  defpotic  government. 

During  this  general  confufion,  Bender-Abafti, 
and  the  other  bad  ports  of  Perfia,  were  neglect¬ 
ed.  The  little  fhare  of  trade  that  ftill  lubfifted* 
was  almoft  all  conveyed  to  Baftora. 

This  is  a  large  city*  built  by  the  Arabs  in 
the  height  of  their  proiperity,  fifteen  leagues  be¬ 
low  the  place  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
meet,  and  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  Perfian 
Gulph,  into  which  thefe  rivers  empty  themfelves. 
It’s  inhabitants  are  computed  at  fifty  thoufand  ; 
confiding  of  Arabs,  fifteen  hundred  Armenians, 
and  a  ftnail  number  of  families  of  different  nations 
whom  the  hope  of  gain  has  attracted.  It’s  terri¬ 
tory  abounds  in  rice,  fruits,  pulfe,  cotton,  and 
particularly  in  dates. 

The  port  of  Baftora,  as  thofe  who  firft  efta- 
blifhed  it  forefaw,  became  a  famous  mart.  The 
merchandife  of  Europe  was  brought  there  by  the 
Euphrates,  and  that  of  India  by  fea.  The  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  Portuguefe  intercepted  this  commu¬ 
nication.  It  would  have  been  opened  again 
when  their  power  declined,  had  not  this  unhappy 
country  continually  been  the  fcene  of  the  dil- 
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putes  between  the  Arabs,  the,  Perffans,  and  the  B  °m°  K 
Turks.  Thefe  lad,  become  peaceful  poffeffors 
of  Baffora,  have  availed  themfelves  of  the  mil- 
fortunes  of  their  neighbours,  tp  bring  trade  back 
to  this  city  ;  the  harbour  of  which  has  recovered 
it’s  fplendour  and  importance. 

This  change  has  not  been  effeded  without  dif¬ 
ficulty.  At  firft,  the  people  of  the  country  would 
not  permit  the  traders  to  come  out  of  tne  liver. 

They  forefaw,.  that  if  thefe  foreigners  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  fettle  in  the  city,  they  would  not  be  fo 
much  under  their  diredion,  and  might  lay  up  in 
their  magazines  fuch  of  their  commodities  as  they 
could  not  fell  during  one  monfoon,  with  a  view 
of  difpofing  of  them  with  greater  advantage  at  an¬ 
other  time.  To  this  maxim,  which  was  the  refult 
of  an  ill-judged  avarice,  were  added  others  arifing 
from  fuperfiitious  notions.  It  was  deemed  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  refped  due  to  religion  to  permit  in¬ 
fidels  to  inhabit  a  city,  confecrated  by  the  blood  of 
fo  many  martyrs  and  faints  of  the  Mohammedan 
perfuafionj  a  prejudice  that  feemed  to  have  fame 
weight  with  the  government;  but  thefe  fcruples 
were  filenced.  Pecuniary  confiderations  were  of¬ 
fered  by  the  European  nations,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  efbablifb  fadories,  and  even  to  difplay 


their  refpedive  flags  upon  them. 

Revolutions  are  fo  frecjuent  in  Afia,  that  Prefent/ia?e 
trade  cannot  poffibly  be  carried  on  in  the  fame 
continued  track  as  it  is  in  Europe.  T  hele  events, 
ioined  to  the  little  communication  between  the 
different  dates,  either  by  land  or  by  fea,  mult  Ur, 


of  trade  in 
the  Perfian 
Gulph,  and 
of  that  of 
the  Englifh 
in  narucu? 


naturally  occaffon  great  variations  in  the  cpa  a  n  -  J 
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B  °u?  K  and  va^ue  °f  commodities.  Baffora,  on  account 
of  it’s  great  diftance  from  the  center  of  trade,  is 
more  expofed  to  this  inconvenience  than  any  other 
place.  However,  upon  an  average,  we  need  not 
be  under  any  apprehenfion  of  departing  much 
from  the  ftridteft  truth,  when  we  venture  to  efti- 
mate  the  merchandife  annually  brought  there  by 
way  of  the  Gulph,  at  twelve  millions  *.  Of  this 
the  Englifh  furnifh,  four  millions  f,  the  Dutch 
two  ±,  the  French,  the  Moors,  the  Indians,  the 
Armenians  and  Arabs  furnifh  the  remainder. 

The  cargoes  of  thefe  nations  confift  of  rice, 
fugar,  plain,  flriped  and  flowered  muflins  from 
Bengal,  fpices  from  Ceylon  and  the  Molucca 
iflands  ;  coarfe,  white,  and  blue  cottons  from  Co¬ 
romandel;  cardamom,  pepper, fanders- wood,  from 
Malabar;  gold  and  filver  fluffs,  turbans,  fliawls, 
indigo,  fropxi  Surat;  pearls  from  Baharen,  and 
coffee  from  Mocha;  iron,  lead,  and  woollen  cloth 
from  Europe.  Other  articles  of  lefs  confequence 
are  imported  from  different  places.  Some  of 
thefe  commodities  are  (hipped  on  board  fmall 
Arabian  veffels,  but  the  greater  part  is  brought 
by  European  fhips,  which  have  the  advantage  of 
a  confiderable  freight. 

This  merchandife  is  fold  for  ready  money  ;  and 
paffes  through  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
Armenians.  The  Banians  are  employed  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  coin  current  at  Baffora,  for  that  which  is 
of  higher  value  in  India. 

The  different  commodities  collefted  at  Baffora 
are  diflributed  into  three  channels.  One  half  of 
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them  goes  to  Perfia,  where  they  are  conveyed  by  B 
the  caravans  ;  there  being  no  navigable  river  in  ^ 
the  whole  empire.  The  chief  confumption  is  in 
the  northern  provinces,  which  have-not  been'  10 
much  ravaged  as  thofe  in  the  fouth.  Both  of  them 
formerly  made  their  payments  in  precious  {hones* 
which  were  become  common  by  the  plunder  of 
India.  They  had  afterwards  recourfe  to  copper 
utenfils,  which  had  been  exceedingly  multiplied 
from  the  great  abundance  of  copper  mines.  At 
lad  they  gave  gold  and  filver  in  exchange,  which 
had  been  concealed  during  a  long  fcene  of  ty¬ 
ranny,  and  are  continually  digged  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  If  time  be  not  allowed  for 
the  trees  that  produce  gum,  and  have  been  cul  to 
pufh  out  frefh  (hoots ;  if  no  attention  be  paid  to 
multiply  the  breed  of  goats  \yhich  afford  fuch  fine 
wool ;  and  if  the  filks,  which  are  hardly  fufficient 
tofupply  the  few  manufactures  remaining  in  t  ci  ha, 
continue  to  be  fcarcej  in  a  word,  if  this  empire 
does  npt  rife  again  from  it’s  allies,  the  mines  Will 
be  exhaufted,  and  this  fource  of  commerce  mud 

be  ‘given  up. 

The  fecond  channel  is  a  more  fure  one,  by 
the  way  of  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  and  other  inter¬ 
mediate  towns,  whole  merchants  come  to  buy  their 
goods  at  Baffora.  Coffee,  linen,  fpices,  and  other 
merchandife  that  ,pais  this  way,  are  taken  in  ex¬ 
change  for  gold,  French  woollen-cloths,  galls, 
and  orpiment,  which  is  an  ingredient  in  ccmuis, 
and  much  ufed  by  the  eaftern  people  to  extirpate 
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book  Another  much  lefs  confiderable  channel  is  that 
of  Arabia  Deferta.  The  Arabs,  bordering  upon 
Baffora,  repair  annually  to  Aleppo  in  the  fpring, 
to  fell  camels.  It  is  ufual  to  give  them  credit 
for  muflins,  which  they  buy  very  cheap,  to  the 
amount  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  livres*.  They 
return  in  the  autumn,  bringing  woollen-cloths, 
coral,  hard-ware,  and  fome  glafs  and  mirrors 
from  Venice.  The  Arabian  caravans  are  never 
molefted  in  their  journey  ;  nor  are  foreigners  in 
any  danger,  if  they  take  care  to  carry  along  with 
them  a  perfon  belonging  to  each  of  the  tribes  they 
may  happen  to  meet  with.  This  road  through 
the  defert  would  be  univerfally  preferred  to  that 
of  Bagdad,  on  account  of  fafety,  expedition,  and 
the  advantages  of  fale,  if  the  Pacha  of  the  pro^ 
vince,  who  has  efcablithed  tolls  in  different  parts 
of  his  territory,  did  not  ufe  every  poffible  precau¬ 
tion  to  hinder  this  communication.  It  is  only  by 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  deputies,  that  one  can 
prevail  upon  the  Arabs  to  carry  with  them  fome 
cmods,  which  will  not  take  up  much  room. 

Beside  thefe  exportations,  there  is  rather  a 
confiderable  confumption,  efpecially  of  coffee,  at ' 
Baffora,  and  the  territories  belonging  to  it.  Thefe 
articles  are  paid  for  in  dates,  pearls,  rofe-water, 
dried  fruits,  and  grain,  when  that  is  allowed  to  be 
difpofed  of  to  foreigners. 

This  trade  would  be  more  extenfive,  if  it  were 

freed  from  the  (hackles  that  confine  it.  But  the 
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aftivity  that  might  be  expedted  from  the  natives  B  °n°  K 
of  the  country  is  continually  damped  by  the  op-  u— * — 4 
preflions  they  labour  under,  efpecially  at  a  didance 
from  the  center  of  the  empire.  The  foreigners 
are  no  lefs  opprefled  by  governors,  who  derive 
from  their  extortions  the  advantage  of  maintain-  ^ 
in<r  themfelves  in  their  office,  and  frequently  of 
fecuring  their  lives.  Were  it  poffible  in  fome 
meafure  to  afiuage  this  third  of  gold,  it  would 
foon  be  renewed  by  the  rivalffiip  of  the  European 
nations,  whofe  foie  aim  is  to  fupplant  one  another, 
and  who,  to  fucceed  in  this  defign,  fcruple  not  to 
employ  the  mod  execrable  expedients.  Adriking 
indance  of  this  odious  fpirit  of  jealoufy  happened 
in  1748. 

Baron  Knyphausen  managed  the  Dutch  fac¬ 
tory  at  Bailor  a  with  extraordinary  fuccefs.  The 
Engliffi  found  themfelves  in  imminent  danger  of 
Jofing  the  fuperiority  they  had  acquired  at  this 
place,  as  well  as  in  mod  of  the  fea-ports  in  India, 

The  dread  of  an  event  which  mud  wound  at  the 
fame  time  their  intereds  and  their  vanity,  betray¬ 
ed  them  into  injudice.  They  excited  the  Turkiih 
government  to  fupprefs  a  branch  of  trade  that 
was  ufeful  to  it,  and  procured  an  order  for  the 
confifcation  of  the  merchandife  and  pofTeffions  of 
their  rivals. 

The  Dutch  fadtor,  who  under  the  chara&er  of  a 
merchant  concealed  the  datefman,  indantly  took 
a  refolution  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius.  He  re¬ 
tired  with  his  dependents  and  the  broken  remains 
of  his  fortune  to  Karek,  a  fmall  ifland,  at  the  dii- 

tance  of  fifty  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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K  river;  where  he  fortified  himfelf  in  fuch  a  man* 
ner,  that  by  intercepting  the  Arabian  and  Indian 
v  die  Is,  bound  for  the  city,  he  compelled  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  indemnify  him  for  the  Ioffes  he  had 
fu Rained  by  it’s  behaviour.  The  fame  of  his  in¬ 
tegrity  and  abilities  drew  to  his  aland  the  priva¬ 
teers.  of  the  neighbouring  ports,  the  merchants, 
even  of  Baffora,  and  the  Europeans  who  traded 
there.  The  profperity  of  this  new  colony  was 
daily  increafing,  when  it  was  forfaken  by  it’s 
founder.  The  fucceffor  of  this  able  man  did  not 
difplay  the  fame  talents.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1765  he  fullered  himfelf  to  be  difpoftefled 
of  his  iftand  by  the  Arabian  Corfair  Mirmahana. 
The  Company  loft  an  important  poft,  and  more 
than  two  millions*,  in  artillery,  provisions,  and 
merchandife. 

By  this  event,  Baftbra  was  freed  from  a  rival- 
flii p  that  was  prejudicial  to  it’s  interefts  ;  but  an 
pnforefeen,  and  much  more  formidable  one,  has 
fucceeded  in  it’s  room,  which  is  that  of  Mafcate. 
The  Perftan  gulph  is  bordered  on  the  weft  by 
the  eaftern  coaft  of  Arabia.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  region  have  nothing  for  fuhfiftence  but  a  few 
dates,  and  the  produce  of  a  plentiful  ffthery  ob¬ 
tained  with  eafe.  Even  the  fmall  quantity  of 
cattle  that  can  be  railed  there,  is  fed  only  upon 

fifh.  Every  little  diftridt  has  a  fheik  of  it’s  own, 

*  #  , 

who  is  obliged  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his 
family  by  his  labour  or  his  induftry.  On  the  ftrft 
ftgnal  of  the  leaft  danger,  thefe  people  fly  tor  re¬ 
fuge  into  the  neighbouring  ifiands,  from  whence 
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they  do  not  return  to  the  continent  ’till  the  ene-  B 
my  is  withdraw’n.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
country  that  was  ever  worth  preferving,  except 
Mafcate.  The  great  Albuquerque  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  this  city  in  1507,  and  ruined  ids  trade, 
which  he  intended  to  transfer  entirely  to  Ormus. 
When  the  Portuguefe  had  loll  this  fmali  kingdom, 
they  were  defirous  of  bringing  the  trade  back  to 
this  piace.  Their  endeavours  proved  ineffectual; 
and  the  navigators  bent  their  courfe  to  Gombroon. 
They  d  readed  the  infolence  of  the  old  tyrants  of 
India  ;  and  were  unwilling  to  rely  upon  their  fide¬ 
lity.  No  vefiels  entered  the  harbour  except  thofe 
brought  in  by  the  Portuguefe  themfelves.  It 
ceafed  to  be  frequented  by  the  ihijps  of  every  na¬ 
tion,  after  thefe  imperious  makers  were  driven 
from  it  in  1648.  Their  pride  prevailing  over 
their  views  of  intereft,  made  them  no  longer  de¬ 
firous  of  going  there  :  and  they  had  Hill  a  Tuffi- 
cient  degree  of  influence  to  prevent  any  (hips  from 
entering  the  harbour,  or  going  out  of  it. 

The  decline  of  their  power  tempted  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Mafcate  to  the  fame.adts  of  piracy 
which  they  themfelves  had  fo  long  been  expofed 
to.  They  made  defcents  upon  the  coafts  of  their 
antient  opprefiors  ;  and  the  fuccefs  they  met  with 
encouraged  them  to  attack  the  final]  Moorifh 
and  European  vefiels  that  frequented  the  Perfian 
Gulph.  But  they  were  fo  fcverelv  chadded  for 
their  plunders  by  feveral  nations,  and  efpecially 
by  the  Englifh,  that  they  were  obliged  to  defifl. 
From  that  period,  the  city  lank  into  a  Hate  of  ob¬ 
scurity,  which  was  prolonged  -for  a  confiderable 

time 
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B  ?ji°  K  time  inteftine  broils,  and  foreign  invafions. 
At  length,  the  government  affuming  a  more  re¬ 
gular  form  at  Mafcate,  and  in  the  whole  country 
under  the  jurifdiction  of  it’s  Iman,  it’s  commerce 
began  to  revive  about  the  year  1749. 

The  articles  of  confumption  in  the  country 
itfelf  are  rice,  blue  linens,  iron,  lead,  fugar,  and 
fome  fpices  the  returns  for  which  are  made  in 
myrrh,  incenfe,  gum-arabic,  and  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  filver.  This  trade,  however,  would  not 
be  confiderable  enough  to  invite  fhips  to  this 
place,  if  Mafcate,  which  is  fituated  pretty  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Perfian  Sea,  were  not  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mart  for  the  innermoft  part  of  the  Gulph. 
All  trading  nations  begin  to  give  it  the  preference 
to  Bailor  a,  becaufe  it  makes  their  voyage  Ihorter 
by  three  months  s  they  are  free  from  any  kind  of 
extortion  ;  and  impofts  are  lowered  to  one  and  a 
half  per  cent.  The  merchandize,  indeed,  is  af¬ 
terwards  to  be  carried  to  BalTora,  where  it  pays 
a  tax  of  three  per  cent. ;  but  the  Arabs  fail  with 
fo  little  expence,  and  have  fo  many  methods  of 
eluding  the  tolls,  that  they  will  always  find  their 
account  in  difpofing  of  their  goods  at  Mafcate. 
Befide  this,  the  dates,  which  are  produced  at  Baf- 
fora  in  greater  plenty  and  perfection  than  any  other 
article,  and  are  often  fpoilt  on  board  large  vefiels 
that  fail  (lowly,  are  conveyed  with  the  utmoft  ex¬ 
pedition  in  light  barks  to  Malabar  and  the  Red 
Sea.  There  is  a  particular  reafon  which  will  al¬ 
ways  induce  the  Englifh,  who  trade  for  them* 
felves,  to  frequent  Mafcate.  They  are  there: 
exempted  from  the  five  per  cent,  which  they  are 
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obliged  to  pay  at  Baffora,  as  well  as  at  all  other  B 
places  where  their  company  have  made  fettle-  <- 
ments. 

The  company  have  never  attempted  to  eftablifh 
themfelves  on  the  ifland  of  Baharen  ;  which  we 
are  at  a  lofs  to  account  for.  This  ifland,  which 
lies  in  the  Perfian  gulph,  has  often  changed  it's 
mailers.  It  fell  with  Ormus,  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Portuguefe,  and  was  governed  by  the  fame 
laws.  Thefe  conquerors  were  afterwards  deprived 
of  it,  and  it  has  fmce  undergone  a  variety  of  re¬ 
volutions.  Thamas  -Kouli  Khan  reflored  it  to 
Perfia,  to  which  it  had  belonged.  This  haughty 
ufurper  at  that  time  conceived  the  plan  of  form¬ 
ing  a  mod  immenfe  empire.  He  wiflied  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  over  two  feas,  fome  coafls  of  which  he 
already  poffefled :  but  finding  that  his  fubjedls 
oppofed  his  defign  inflead  of  favouring  it,  he  had 
recourfe  to  one  of  thofe  arbitrary  a£ls  which  ty¬ 
rants  make  no  fcruple  of  exercifing,  and  tranf- 
ported  his  fubjecls  in  the  Perfian  Gulph  to  the 
Cafpian  Sea,  and  thofe  in  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the 
Perfian  Gulph.  This  double  transmigration  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  calculated  to  break  the  connections 
which  both  thefe  people  had  formed  with  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  of  fecuring  their  fidelity,  if  he  could 
not  engage  their  attachment.  His  death  put  a 
period  to  his  vaft  defigns  ;  and  the  confufion  into 
which  his  empire  was  throw’n,  afforded  a  fair  op* 
portunity  to  an  ambitious  and  enterprifmg  Arab, 
of  taking  poflefiion  of  Baharen,  where  he  fliil 
maintains  his  authority. 
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This  ifland,  famous  for  it's  pearl  fifhery,  even 


at  the  time  when  pearls  were  found  at  Ormus, 
Karek,  Kefhy,  and  other  places  in  the  Gulph,  is 


now  become  of  much  greater  confequence,  fince 
the  other  banks  have  been  exhaufled,  while  this 


has  fuficred  no  fenfible.  diminution.  The  filhery 
begins  in  April,  and  ends  in  October.  It  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  tra£l  of  four  or  five  leagues.  The 
Arabs,  who  alone  follow  this  employment,  pals 
their  nights  upon  the  ifland  or  the  coaft,  unlefs 
they  are  prevented  by  the  wind  from  going  on 
fhore.  They  formerly  paid  a  toll,  which  was 
received  by  the  galliots  on  that  ftation.  Since 
the  lafl  alteration,  none  but  the  inhabitants  of 
this  illand  pay  this  acknowlegment  to  their  Sheik, 
who  is  not  in  a  condition  to  demand  them  from 
others. 

The  pearls  taken  at  Baharen,  though  not  fo 
white  as  thofe  of  Ceylon  and  japan,  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  former  place,  and  of  a 
more  regular  fhape  than  thofe  of  the  latter.  They 
are  of  a  yellowifh  caft  but  have  this  recom- , 
mendation,  that  they  preferve  their  golden  hue  • 
whereas  the  whiter  kind  lofe  much  of  their  luftre 
by  keeping,  particularly  in  hot  countries.  The 
fhell  of  both  thefe  fpecies,  which  is  know’n  by  the 
name  of  mother  of  pearl,  is  ufed  in  Afia  for  va¬ 
rious  purpofes. 

The  annual  revenue  arifing  from  the  fifhery  in 
the  latitude  of  Baharen,  is  computed  at  3,600,000 
liv-res*.  The  greateft  part  of  the  pearls  that  are 


# 
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the  east  And  west  indies.'  Sf- 

tiheven,  are  carried  to  Condantinople,  and  other  B  °n°  K 

ports  of  Turkey  ;  where  the  larger  compofe  part  - 1 

of  the  ornaments  of  the  head-drclsj  and  the  Smal¬ 
ler  are  ufed  in  works  of  embroidery*  The  per¬ 
fect  pearls  mult  be  referved  for  Surat,  from  whence 
they  are  didributed  throughout  all  Indodan.  The 
women  have  fo  drong  a  pafilon  for  luxury,  and 
the  fale  of  this  article  is  lo  much  increaled  by  fu- 
perdition,  that  there  is  not  the  lead  reafon  to  ap¬ 
prehend  any  diminution  either  in  the  price  or  the 
demand.  There  are  none  of  the  Gentiles  who  do 
not  make  it  a  point  of  religion  to  bore  at  lead  one 
pearl  at  the  time  of  their  marriage.  Whatever 
may  be  the  myderious  meaning  of  this  cudom 
among  a  people  whofe  morality  and  politics  are 
.  couched  in  allegories,  or  where  allegory  becomes 
religion  ;  this  emblem  of  virgin  modedy  has 
proved  advantageous  to  the  pearl  trade.  T  he 
pearls  that  have  not  newly  been  bored  make  a 
part  of  drefs  *  but  cannot  have  a  place  in  the 
marriage  ceremony,  where  one  new  pearl  is  at 
lead  indifpenfable.  They  are  accordingly  always 
fold  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  thofe  which  come  from  the  Gulph,  where 
they  are  taken.  There  are  no  pearls  at  Malabar* 

but  it  has  riches  of  another  kind. 

Malabar  is,  properly  fpealdng,  a  country 
dtuated  between  Cape  Comorin  and  tne  river  of  cf  Malabar. 
Neticeram*  Hut  to  make  our  narrative  the  bet-  the  ftate* 
ter  underdood,  by  accommodating  it  to  the  no-  p0jejt<i 
tions  generally  received  in  Europe,  we  diall  give 
this  name  to  the  whole  track  extending  from  the 
Vol.  II.  G  In dus 
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B  °JIT°  K  Indus  to  Cape  Comorin,  including  the  adjacent 
iflands,  and  beginning  with  the  Maldives. 

The  Maldives  form  a  long  chain  of  iflands  to 
the  weft  of  Cape  Comorin,  which  is  the  neareft 
part  of  the  continent.  They  are  divided  into  thir¬ 
teen  provinces*  which  are  called  Atollons.  This 
divifion  is  the  work  of  nature*  that  has  furrounded 
each  atollon  with  a  barrier  of  rocks,  furnifhing  a 
better  defence  than  the  ftrongeft  fortification 
againft  the  impetuofity  of  the  waves,  or  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  an  enemy.  The  natives  reckon  the 
number  of  thefe  iflands  at  twelve  thoufand  ;  the 
fmalleft  of  which  are  nothing  more  than  banks 
of  fand  that  are  overflowed  at  high  tides,  and  the 
largeft  very  fmall  in  circumference.  Of  all  the 
channels  that  feparate  them,  there  are  only  four 
capable  of  receiving  fhips.  The  reft  are  fo  fhal- 
low,  that  they  have  feldom  more  than  three  feet 
water.  It  is  conje<ftured,  with  probability,  that 
all  thefe  different  iflands  were  formerly  one,  and 
that  the  force  of  the  waves  and  currents,  or  fome 
great  natural  event,  has  divided  them  into  feve- 
ral  portions. 

It  is  probable,  that  this  Archipelago  v/as  ori¬ 
ginally  peopled  from  Malabar.  Afterwards,  the 
Arabians  went  there,  ufurped  the  fovereignty, 
and  eftablifhed  their  own  religion.  At  length, 
the  two  nations  were  united  into  one  $  when  the 
Portuguefe,  foon  after  their  arrival  in  India,  re¬ 
duced  them  to  fubjedlion.  This  tyranny  was  of 
fhort  continuance.  The  garrifon,  which  held 
them  in  flavery,  was  exterminated,  and  the  Mal- 
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dives  recovered  their  independence.  Since  this  B  °in°  K 
period,  they  have  fallen  tinder  the  yoke  or  an 
arbitrary  prince*  who  keeps  his  court  at  Male, 
and  has  refigned  the  whole  authority  to  the  prieftsi 
He  is  the  foie  merchant  in  his  dominions. 

An  adminiftration  of  this  ft  amp,  and  the  bar- 
rennefs  of  the  country,  which  produces  nothing 
but  cocoa-trees,  prevents  the  trade  from  being 
confiderable.  The  exports  comift  only  ot  cow¬ 
ries,  fifh ,  and  kayar. 

Kayar  is  the  bark  of  the  cocoa-tree,  of  which 
cables  are  made,  that  ferve  for  the  Indian  navi¬ 
gation.  This  is  no  where  lo  good,  and  in  fucli 
plenty  as  in  the  Maldives.  A  great  quantity  of 
it  is  carried,  with  fome  cowries,  to  Ceylon*  where 
thefe  commodities  are  exchanged  for  the  areca 
nut. 

The  fifh  called  in  the  country  complemaffe,  is 
dried  in  the  fun.  It  is  faked  by  dipping  it  feve- 
ral  times  in  fea-water,  and  cut  into  pieces  of  the 
thicknefs  and  length  of  a  man  s  finger.  Two 
cargoes  of  it  are  annually  brought  to  Acnen, 
which  are  purchafed  with  gold  and  benzoin.  The 
gold  remains  in  the  Maldives  j  and  the  benzoin 
is  fent  to  Mocha,  where  it  procures  in  return  about 
three  hundred  bales  of  coffee  for  the  confumption 
of  thefe  iflands. 

Cowries  are  white  and  fhining  (hells*  The 
inhabitants  fifh  for  them  twice  a  month  ;  three 
days  before  the  new  moon,  and  three  days  after. 

This  employment  belongs  to  the  women,  who 
wade  to  the  middle  in  water  to  gather  them  upon 
the  fands.  They  are  put  up  in  parcels,  each  con- 
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L  taining  twelve  thoufand.  Thofe  that  are  not  cir- 
;  culated  in  the  country,  or  carried  to  Ceylon,  are 
fent  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  veflels  annually  fail  from  this  river,  laden 
with  fugar,  rice,  linen,  and  other  lefs  confiderable 
articles  for  the  ufe  of  the  Maldives,  and  return 
with  cargoes  of  cowries,  valued  at  about  feven  or 
eight  hundred  thoufand  livres  *.  One  part  is  cir¬ 
culated  in  Bengal,  where  it  ferves  as  fmall  coin. 
The  reft  is  taken  off  by  the  Europeans,  who  ufe 
it  with  advantage  in  their  trade  with  Africa. 
They  buy  it  at  fix  foist  a  pound,  and  fell  it  from 
twelve  to  eighteen t  in  their  feveral  capitals:  it 
is  worth  thirty- five  livres  §  in  Guinea. 

The  kingdom  of  Travancor,  which  extends 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  frontiers  of  Cochin, 
was  not  formerly  in  pofleftion  of  a  greater  fhare 
of  opulence  than  the  Maldives.  It  is  probable 
that  it  owed  the  prefervation  of  it's  independency 
to  it’s  poverty,  when  the  Moguls  made  themfelves 
matters  of  Madura.  One  of  their  monarchs,  who 
afcended  the  throne  about  the  year  1730,  and  who 
reigned  near  forty  years,  added  more  dignity  to 
his  crown  than  it  had  ever  had  before.  He  was  a 
man  of  exquifite  and  deep  fenfe.  He  was  giving 
audience  to  two  ambafiadors  that  had  been  fent 
him  by  a  neighbouring  ftate,  one  of  whom  began 
a  long  harangue,  which  the  other  was  preparing 
to  continue :  be  not  tedious ,  faid  the  prince,  with 
an  auttere  brow,  life  is  Jhort.  His  reign  was  ful-  x 

*  From  29,16 61.  13  s.  4a.  to  3 3 >3 33 b  ^s*  8d. 
f  About  3d,  X  Near  8 d.  on  an  average.  §  il.  9s.  2d. 
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lied  only  by  one  a£t  of  weaknefs :  he  was  of  the  B  o  °  k. 
tribe  of  the  Nai'rs,  and  thought  it  a  difgrace  to 
him  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  fuperior  cad. 

In  the  view  of  being  incorporated  into  it,  as 
much  as  it  was  pofflble,  in  the  year  17  52,  he 
caufed  a  golden  calf  to  be  call,  which  he  enter¬ 
ed  into  by  the  muzzle,  and  came  out  at  the  op- 
pofite  part.  Since  that  time,  his  edidts  were  all 
dated  from  the  day  of  fo  glorious  a  regenera¬ 
tion  ;  and,  to  the  great  fcandal  of  all  Indodan, 
he  was  acknowleged  for  a  Bramin,  by  all  thofe 
of  his  fubjedts  who  enjoyed  this  important  pre¬ 
rogative. 

With  the  adidance  of  a  Frenchman  named 
Le  Noye,  this  monarch  had  formed  the  bed  dif- 
ciplined  army  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  thefe 
countries.  With  thefe  forces,  it  is  faid,  that  he 
meditated  the  conquefl  of  all  the  Malabar  $  and 
perhaps  his  ambition  might  have  been  crowned 
with  fuccefs,  had  it  not  been  oppofed  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations.  Notwithdanding  thefe  impedi¬ 
ments,  he  fucceeded  in  enlarging  his  dominions ; 
and,  what  was  infinitely  more  difficult,  in  render¬ 
ing  his  ufurpations  ufeful  tq  his  fubjedts.  In  the 
midd  of  the  tumult  of  arms,  agriculture  was  en- 
couraged  ;  and  fome  coarfe  manufactures  of  cot¬ 
ton  were  fet  on  foot. 

There  are  two  European  fettlements  in  the 
kingdom  of  Travancor  :  that  of  the  Danes  at 
Kolechey  has  fcarce  any  trade.  It  is  very  fel- 
dom,  indeed,  that  the  dualled  purchafe  or  fale 
is  ever  made  there  by  the  people  of  that  nation. 

G  3  1,  HE 
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book  The  Englifh  fadiory  of  Anjengo  is  fituated  on 
n  point  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  a  fmall  river, 
which,  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  year,  is 
choked  up  with  fand.  The  town  is  well  peopled, 
and  full  of  manufadhires,  It  was  formerly  de¬ 
fended  by  four  fmall  baftions  without  a  ditch,  and 
by  a  garrifon  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  This 
expence  has  been  thought  unnecefiary.  A  fing*e 
agent  now  takes  care  of  all  the  bufinefs,  with  lexS 

parade  and  more  advantage. 

Territory  of  Anjengo,  thou  art  nothing  ;  but 
thou  haft  given  birth  to  Eliza.  A  day  will  come, 
when  thefe  ftaples  of  commerce,  founded  by  the 
Europeans  on  the  coafts  of  Afia,  will  exift  no 
more.  Before  a  few  centuries  are  clapfed,  the 
grafs  will  cover  them,  or  the  Indians,  avenged, 
will  have  built  upon  their  ruins.  But  if  my  works 
be  deftined  to  have  any  duration,,  the  name  of 
Anjengo  will  not  be  obliterated  from  the  memoiy 
of  man.  Thofe  who  ftiall  read  my  works,  or 
thofe  whom  the  winds  fhall  drive  towards  thefe 
{Bores,  will  fay  *.  there  it  is  that  Eliza  Diaper  was 
born  ;  and  if  there  be  a  Briton  among  them,  he 
will  immediately  add,  with  the  fpirit  of  conicious 
pride,  and  there  it  was  that  ftie  was  born  oi  Eng- 

Jifti  parents. 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  indulge  my  grief,  and 
to  give  a  free  courfe  to  my  tears !  Eliza  was  my 
friend.  Reader,  whofoe’er  thou  art,  forgive  me 
this  involuntary  emotion.  Let  my  mind  dwell 
upon  Eliza.  If  I  have  fometimes  moved  thee  to 
compaflionate  the  calamities  of  the  human  race, 
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let  me  now  prevail  upon  thee  to  commiferate  my  B  K 
own  misfortune.  I  was  thy  friend  without  know-  ' — *y~— ^ 
ing  thee  5  be  for  a  moment  mine.  Thy  gentle 
pity  fhall  be  my  reward. 

Eliza  ended  her  days  in  the  land  of  her  fore¬ 
father  at  the  age  of  three  and  thirty.  A  celeftial 
foul  was  feparated  from  a  heavenly  body.  Ye 
who  vifit  the  fpot  on  which  her  facred  allies  reft, 
write  upon  the  marble  that  covers  them  *.  in  fuch 
a  year,  in  fuch  a  month,  on  fuch  a  day,  at  fuch 
an  hour,  God  withdrew  his  fpirit,  and  Eliza  died. 

And  thou,  original  writer,  her  admirer  and  her 
friend,  it  was  Eliza  who  infpired  thy  works,  and 
dictated  to  thee  the  moft  affe&ing  pages  of  them. 
Fortunate  Sterne,  thou  art  no  more,  and  I  am 
left  behind.  I  wept  over  thee  with  Eliza  ;  thou 
would!!  weep  over  her  with  me ;  and  had  it  been 
the  will  of  Heaven,  that  you  had  both  furvived 
me,  your  tears  would  have  fallen  together  upon 
my  grave. 

The  men  were  ufed  to  fay,  that  no  woman  had 
fo  many  graces  as  Eliza :  the  women  faid  fo  too. 

They  all  praifed  her  candour ;  they  all  extolled 
her  fenfibility  ;  they  were  all  ambitious  of  the 
honour  of  her  acquaintance.  The  kings  of  envy 
were  never  pointed  again!!  unconfcious  merit. 

Anjengo,  it  is  to  the  influence  of  thy  happy  - 
climate  that  !he  certainly  was  indebted  for  that 
almofl  incompatible  harmony  of  voluptuoufnefs 
and  decency,  which  diffufed  itfeir  over  all  her 
perfon,  and  accompanied  all  her  motions.  A 
ftatuary  who  would  have  wifhed  to  reprefent  Vo¬ 
luptuoufnefs,  would  have  taken  her  for  his  model; 
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B  °  °  k  anc[  fhe  would  equally  have  ferved  for  him  who 
might  have  had  a  figure  of  modefty  to  difplay. 
Even  the  gloomy  and  clouded  fky  of  England, 
had  not  been  able  to  obfcure  the  brightnefs  of 
that  aerial  kind  of  foul,  un.know’n  in  our  climates. 
In  every  thing  that  Eliza  did,  an  irrefiftible  charm 
was  diffufed  around  her.  Defire,  but  of  a  timid 
and  bafhful  call,  followed  her  fleps  in  filence. 
Any  man  of  courteoufnefs  alone,  mufl  have  lov¬ 
ed  her,  but  would  not  have  dared  to  own  his 
pafTion. 

I  search  for  Eliza  every  where  :  I  difcover,  I 
difcern  fome  of  her  features,  fame  of  her  charms, 
fcattered  among  thofe  women  whofe  figure  is  mod 
interefling.  But  what  is  become  of  her  who 
united  them  all?  Nature,  who  haft  exhausted  thy 
gifts  to  form  an  Eliza,  didft  thou  create  her  onty 
for  one  moment?  Didft  thou  make  her  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  for  one  inftant,  and  to  be  for  ever  re¬ 
gretted  ? 

All  who  have  feen  Eliza,  regret  her.  As  for 
*  myfelf,  my  tears  will  never  ceaie  to  flow  for  her 

all  the  time  I  have  to  live.  But  is  this  fufhcient  ? 
Thofe  who  have  know’n  her  tendernefs  for  me,  the 
confidence  flie  had  beftowed  upon  me,  will  they 
not  fay  to  me  ;  fhe  is  no  more,  and  yet  thou 
liveft. 

Eliza  intended  to  quit  her  country,  her  rela¬ 
tions,  her  friends,  to  take  up  her  refidence  along 
with  me,  and  fpend  her  days  in  the  midft  of  mine. 
What  happinefs  had  i  not  promiiedto  myfelf?  What 
joy  did  I  not  expedf,  from  feeing  her  fought  after 
by  men  of  genius  3  and  beloved  by  women  of  the 

niceft 
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niceft  tafte  ?  I  faid  to  myfelf,  Eliza  is  young,  and  B  °u°  K 
thou  art  near  thy  latter  end.  It  is  fhe  who  will 
clofe  thine  eyes.  Vain- hope!  Fatal  reverie  of 
all  human  probabilities !  My  old  age  has  been 
prolonged  beyond  the  days  of  her  youth.  There 
js  now  no  perfon  in  the  world  exilling  for  me. 
pate  has  condemned  me  to  live,  and  die  alone. 

Eliza’s  mind  was  cultivated,  but  the  effe&s 
of  this  art  were  never  perceived.  It  had  done 
pothing  more  than  embellifh  nature;  it  ferved  in 
her  only  to  make  the  charm  more  lading.  Every 
inftant  increafed  the  delight  fhe  infpired ;  every 
inftant  rendered  her  more  interefting.  Such  is 
the  imprelfion  fhe  had  left  in  India ;  fuch  is  the 
impreffton  fhe  made  in  Europe.  Eliza  then  was 
very  beautiful  ?  No,  fhe  was  limply  beautiful « 
but  there  was  no  beauty  fhe  did  not  eclipfe,  be- 
caufe  fhe  was  the  only  one  that  was  like  herfelf. 

Eliza  has  written;  and  the  men  of  her  nation, 
i^hofe  works  have  been  the  molt  abounding  in 
elegance  and  tafte,  would  not  have  difavowed  the 
Email  number  of  pages  fhe  has  left  behind  her. 

When  I  faw  Eliza,  I  experienced  a  fenfation 
unknow’n  to  me.  It  was  too  warm  to  be  no  more 
than  friend  (hip  ;  it  was  too  pure  to  be  love.  Had 
it  been  a  paffion,  Eliza  would  have  pitied  me ; 

'fhe  would  have  endeavoured  to  bring  me  back 
to  my  reafon,  and  I  fhould  have  completely 

loft  it. 

Eliza  ufed  frequently  to  fay,  that  fhe  had  a 
greater  efteem  for  me  than  for  any  one  elie.  At 


prefent  I  may  believe  it. 

•’  In 
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B  °ni°  K  ^er  moments>  Eliza’s  thoughts  were 
y — )  fixed  upon  her  friend ;  and  I  cannot  write  a  line 
without  having  before  me  the  monument  fhe  has 
left  me.  Oh !  that  fhe  could  alfo  have  endowed 
my  pen  with  her  graces  and  her  virtue  ?  Methinks, 
at  lead,  1  hear  her  fay,  fC  That  Hern  mufe  that 
cc  looks  at  you,  is  Hiftory,  whofe  awful  duty  it 
u  is  to  determine  the  opinion  of  pofterity.  That 
tc  fickle  deity  that  hovers  o’er  the  globe,  is  Fame, 
cf  who  condefcended  to  entertain  us  a  moment 
cc  about  you  ;  fhe  brought  me  thy  works,  and 
u  paved  the  way  for  our  connexion  by  efteem, 
cc  Behold  that  phoenix  immortal  amidft  the 
cc  flames  :  it  is  the  lymbol  of  Genius,  which 
<c  never  dies.  Let  thefe  emblems  perpetually 
*c  incite  thee  to  fhew  thyfelf  the  defender  of 

<c  HUMANITY,  Of  TRUTH,  and  of  LIBERTY.” 

Eliza,  from  the  higheft  Heaven,  thy  firft,  and 
laft  country,  receive  my  oath  :  I  swear  not  to 
write  one  line  in  which  thy  friend  may  not 

BE  RECOGNISED. 

Cochin  was  a  place  of  great  note  when  the 
Portuguefe  arrived  in  India.  They  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  it,  and  were  afterwards  difpof- 
fetted  by  the  Dutch.  The  fovereign,  at  the  tim$ 
this  place  was  taken  from  him,  had  preferved  his 
dominions,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  five  and  twenty 
years,  have  been  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  people 
of  Travancor.  His  misfortunes  have  obliged  hint 
to  take  refuge  under  the  walls  of  his  ancient  capital, 
where  he  lives  upon  a  revenue  of  14,400  livres*. 
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which  was  dipulated  to  be  paid  him  by  ancient  B  0m0  K 
capitulations,  out  of  the  produce  of  his  cudoms. 

In  the  fame  fuburb  is  a  colony  of  indudrious  Jews, 
who  are  white  men,  and  ridiculoufly  pretend  to 
have  been  fettled  here  fince  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonifh  captivity,  but  have  certainly  been  in  this 
fituation  a  very  confiderable  time.  A  town  en- 
compaffed  wTith  fertile  lands,  and  built  upon  a 
river  that  receives  veffels  of  five  hundred  tons 
burthen,  and  communicates  by  feveral  navigable 
branches  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  may 
naturally  be  expedled  to  be  in  a  flourifhing  con¬ 
dition.  If  it  be  otherwife,  it  is  entirely  owen  to 
the  oppreflive  nature  of  the  government. 

This  oppreflive  fpirit  is  at  leaf:  as  fenfibly  felt 
at  Calicut :  all  nations  are  admitted  thither,  but 
none  have  any  fway.  The  fovereign  who  rules 
there  at  prefent  is  a  Bramin  j  and  the  people  are 
confequently  under  a  theocracy,  which,  in  procefs 
of  time,  becomes  the  word  of  all  governments, 
becaufe  the  hand  of  the  gods  adds  to  the  weight 
of  the  fceptre  of  the  tyrants,  and  the  fandtity  of 
one  of  the  authorities,  occafions  a  blind  fubmif- 
fion,  and  under  pain  of  facrilege  to  the  caprices 
of  the  other.  The  orders  of  the  defpot  are 
changed  into  oracles,  and  the  difobedience  of 
the  fubjedts  incurs  the  digma  of  a  revolt 
againft  Heaven.  The  throne  of  Calicut  is  al- 
mod  the  only  one  in  India  that  is  filled  by  a 
perfon  of  this  fird  of  the  cads.  In  other  places, 
the  crown  is  worn  by  inferior  tribes,  and  even  by 
perfons  of  fo  obfcure  a  cad,  that  their  domedics 

would  be  difnonoured  and  banifhed  from  their 

tribes, 
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book  tribes,  if  they  condefcended  even  to  eat  with 

i . — their  monarchs.  Thefe  people  take  care  not  to 

boaft  of  having  fupped  With  the  king :  this  pre¬ 
judice  is  not,  perhaps,  more  ridiculous  than  any 
other.  It  humbles  the  pride  of  princes,  and  de¬ 
prives  courtiers  of  one  fource  of  vanity.  Such  is 
the  influence  of  fuperftition,  that  it  gives  rife  to 
the  univerfal  prevalence  of  opinion.  By  fu£>er- 
ftition  artifice  divides  the  empire  with  power: 
when  the  latter  has  conquered  and  enflaved  the 
world,  the  former  interpofes  and  prefcribes  lav/s 
in  it’s  turn  :  they  enter  into  a  league  with  each 
otheig  mankind  fall  proftrate,  and  fubmit  to  their 
chains.  If  it  fhouid  happen  that  thefe  two  powers, 
being  diflatisfied,  fhouid  rife  up  the  one  againft 
the  other,  then  it  is  that  the  blood  of  the  citizens 
is  feen  dreaming  in  the  ftreets.  One  party  ranges 
itfelf  under  the  ftandard  of  fuperftition,  the  other 
under  the  banners  of  the  fovereign.  Fathers 
murder  their  children ;  and  children  plunge, 
without  hefttation,  the  poniard  in  the  breaft  of 
their  fathers.  Every  idea  of  juftice  is  at  an  end  j 
every  fentiment  of  humanity  is  annihilated  ;  man 
feems  metamorphofed,  at  once,  into  a  wild  beaft. 
The  cry  on  one  fide  is.  Rebels,  obey  your  mo¬ 
narch  5  on  the  other.  Sacrilegious,  impious  men, 
obey  your  God,  the  mailer  of  your  king,  or 
die.  I  fliall  addrefs  myfelf,  then,  to  all  the 
"  fovereigns  of  the  earth,  and  I  fhall  venture  to  re- 

4  s  • 

veal  to  them  the  fecret  thought  of  the  priefthood. 
If  the  prieft  were  to  explain  himfelf  frankly,  he 
would  fay.  If  the  fovereign  be  not  my  lidlor  he 
’  is  mine  enemy  -3  I  have  put  the  axe  into  his  hand, 

but 
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but  on  condition  that  I  fhall  point  out  to  him  the 
heads  that  are  to  be  ftruck  off.  The  Bramins,  the 
depoiitaries  of  religion  and  the  fciences  through¬ 
out  Indoftan,  are  employed  as  minifters  in  molt 
of  the  flares,  and  difpofe  of  every  thing  at  plea- 
fure ;  but  affairs  are  not  the  better  managed  on 
that  account. 

The  adminiftration  of  Calicut  is  bad  in  general, 
and  that  of  the  capital  flill  worfe.  No  police  is 
eftablifhed,  no  fortifications  are  raifed.  The 
trade,  which  is  clogged  with  a  multiplicity  of  im- 
pofls,  is  almofl  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of 
the  moft  abandoned  and  faithlefs  IVIoors  in  Afia* 

.  One  of  it’s  greatefl  advantages  is,  that  by  the  river 
Baypore,  which  is  only  at  two  leagues  diftance, 
it  has  the  means  of  being  furnifhed  with  teak 
timber,  which  grows  upon  the  plains  and  moun¬ 
tains  in  great  abundance. 

The  territories  that  border  upon  Calicut,  and 
belong  to  the  houfe  of  Colaftry,  are  little  know’n, 
except  by  the  French  colony  at  Mahe,  which  is 
rifing  up  again  from  it’s  afhes,  and  that  of  the 
Englifh  at  Tellecherry,  which  has  experienced  no 
misfortune.  The  latter,  which  contains  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  thoufand  fouls,  had 
three  hundred  white  men  and  five  hundred  blacks 
for  it’s  defence;  they  have  been  recalled  frnce  the 
nation  has  acquired  in  thefe  feas  an  afcendant, 
which  removes  the  apprehenfion  of  feeing  the 
fettlement  infulted.  At  prefent  they  draw  from 
thence  annually  (with  very  little  expence)  fifteen 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  pepper,  and 
fpme  other  provifions  of  little  importance. 


If 
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book  If  we  except  a  few  principalities  that  fcarce  de- 

i . i  ferve  mention,  the  Hates  we  have  been  defcribing 

properly  conftitute  the  whole  of  the  Malabar,  a 
country  more  agreeable  than  opulent.  The  ex¬ 
ports  con  fid  chiefly  of  aromatics  and  fpices.  The 
principal  articles  are  fanders  wood,  India 
faffron,  cardamom,  ginger,  baftard  cinnamon,  and 
pepper. 

The  fantaium  or  fanders  grows  to  the  fize  of  a 
walnut-tree.  It’s  leaves  are  entire  oval,  and 
placed  oppofite  to  each  other.  It’s  flower  is  of 
one  fingle  piece,  charged  with  eight  ftamina,  and 
fupported  upon  the  piftil,  which  becomes  an  in- 
fipid  berry,  refembling  in  form  that  of  the  laurel. 
It’s  wood  is  white  in  the  circumference,  and 
yellow  in  the  center  when  the  tree  is  old.  This 
difference  of  colour  conflitutes  two  kinds  of 
fanders,  both  employed  for  the  fame  purpofes, 
and  having  equally  a  bitter  tade,  and  an  aromatic 
finell.  With  the  powder  of  this  wood  a  pafte  is 
prepared,  with  which  the  Chinefe,  Indians,  Per- 
fians,  Arabians  and  Turks  anoint  their  bodies. 
It  is  likewife  burnt  in  their  houfes,  and  yields  a 
fragrant  and  wholefome  fmell.  The  greateft 
quantity  of  this  wood,  to  which  a  fliarp  and  at¬ 
tenuating  virtue  is  afcribed,  remains  in  India. 
The  red  fanders,  though  in  lefs  eflimation,  and 
lefs  generally  ufed,  is  fent  by  preference  into 
Europe.  This  is  the  produce  of  a  different  tree, 
which  is  common  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 
Some  travellers  confound  it  with  the  wood  of 
Caliatour,  which  is  ufed  in  dying. 
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The  Indian  faffron,  called  by  the  phyficians 
rurcuma ,  or  terra  merita ,  has  a  very  low  and 
lerbaceous  item,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
buds,  and  compofed  of  five  or  fix  very  long 
[eaves,  which  bear  upon  very  long  flails.  The 
Bowers,  difpofed  in  a  hufky  fpike  near  the  root, 
are  purpleifh,  with  fix  unequal  divifions ;  they 
have  but  one  ftamina,  fupported,  as  they  are, 
upon  the  piftil,  which  becomes  a  capfula  with 
three  divifions,  full  of  round  feeds.  The  root  is 
compofed  of  five  or  fix  oblong  and  knotty 
tubercles.  It  is  reckoned  to  have  an  aperient 
quality,  and  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  jaundice,, 
The  Indians  make  a  yellow  dye  of  it,  and  it  is  an 
ingredient  in  moft  of  their  difhes. 

Several  kinds  of  cardamom  are  found  in  the 
different  countries  of  India,  and  the  diftinft 
chara&ers  of  them  have  not  been  fufficiently  ob- 
ferved.  That  which  grows  in  the  territories  of 
Cochin,  Calicut,  and  Cananor,  is  the  fmalleft  and 
mod  efteemed.  It  has,  as  well  as  the  other  forts, 
a  great  deal  of  analogy  with  the  Indian  faffron, 
from  which  ft  differs  in  having  it’s  leaves  much 
more  numerous  j  it’s  Item  higher ;  it's  fpike  of 
flowers  loofer,  and  coming  immediately  from  the 
root,  and  itys  fruit  lefs.  It’s  feeds,  which  have 
an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour,  are  ufed  in  mod 
Indian  ragouts.  It  is  often  mixed  with  areca  and 
betel,  and  fometimes  chewed  afterwards  ;  and  is 
ufed  in  medicine  chiefly  to  help  digeftion,  and  to 
ftrengthen  the  flomach.  The  cardamom  has  no 
need  of  cultivation,  and  grows  naturally  in  places 
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book  covered  with  the  allies  of  plants  that  have  been 
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burnt. 

The  ginger  refembies  the  cardamom,  both  in 
the  difpofition  and  ftructure  of  it’s  flowers.  Th 
fpike  comes  from  the  fame  point.  The  root,  which 
is  knotty  and  creeping,  fhoots  out  feveral  Items  of 
three  feet  high,  the  leaves  of  which  aie  narrower. 
It  is  white,  tender,  and  almofc  as  pungent  to  the 
palate  as  pepper.  The  Indians  put  it  into  their  rice, 
which  is  their  common  diet,  to  corre6t  the  natural 
infipidity  of  this  food.  This  fpice,  mixed  with 
others,  gives  the  diflies  feafoned  with  it  a  ftrong 
tafte,  which  is  extremely  difagreeable  to  foreigners. 
The  Europeans,  however,  who  come  to  Afia  in 
low  circumftances  are  obliged  to  accuftom  them- 
felves  to  it.  Others  adopt  it  out  of  complaifance 
to  their  wives,  who  are  generally  natives  of  the 
country.  It  is  here,  as  in  all  other  places,  much 
eafier  for  the  men  to  conform  to  the  tafte  and 
foibles  of  the  women,  than  to  get  the  better  of 
them.  Perhaps  too  the  climate  may  require  this 
manner  of  living.  The  belt  ginger  is  that  which 
is  cultivated  in  the  Malabar ;  the  fecond  fort 
comes  from  Bengal.  That  which  grows  in  the 
Decan,  and  in  all  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  lefs 
efteemed  ;  if,  however,  we  except  the  red  ginger 
of  the  Moluccas,  a  fpecies  differing  from  the 
common  fort  in  the  colour  of  it’s  root,  and  in 
having  a  lefs  acid  tafte. 

Bastard  cinnamon,  know’n  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  cajfia  lignea,  is  to  be  had  at  Timor, 
Java,  and  Mindanao ;  but  that  which  grows  on 
6  the 
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ihe  Malabar  coaft  is  much  fuperior.  The  tree  B  °I]T°  K 
which  produces  it*  like  that  of  Ceylon,  is  a  u— 
fpecies  of  laurel  ;  it  yields  the  fame  produce,  and 
relembles  it  in  mod  of  it’s  characters.  It’s  leaves 
are  longer  ;  it’s  bark,  more  thick  and  red;  it  has 
lefs  flavour,  and  is  diftinguifhed  particularly  by  a 
kind  of  vifcidity  that  is  perceived  in  chewing. 

By  thefe  marks  we  may  detect  the  fraud  of  the 
merchants,  who  fell  it  mixed  with  the  true  cinna¬ 
mon,  the  virtues  of  which  are  infinitely  fuperior, 
and  the  price  four  times  as  much.  The  Dutch, 
defpairing  of  being  able  to  root  up  all  the  trees 
but  of  the  forefts  that  produce  it,  contrived  to  re¬ 
quire,  during  their  fuperiority  in  Malabar,  the 
fovereigns  of  the  country  to  renounce  their  right 
of  barking  them.  This  engagement,  which  was 
never  ftridlly  obferved,  has  been  lefs  fulfilled  fince 
the  nation  that  made  it  has  loft  it?s  authority,  and 
has  advanced  the  price  of  the  cinnamon  of  Cey¬ 
lon.  The  prefent  produce  of  the  cinnamon  at 
Malabar  may  be  computed  at  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  weight.  The  fmalleft  portion  of  it  is 
brought  to  Europe;  the  reft  is  difpofed  of  in  India,, 

The  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  free 
Englifh  merchants ;  it  may  admit  of  improve¬ 
ment,  but  will  never  be  equal  to  that  of  pepper. 

The  pepper-plant  is  a  fhrub,  the  root  of  which 
is  fibrous  and  blackifh.  It’s  ftem,  which  is  far- 
mentous  and  flexible,  requires  a  tree  or  a  prop  to 
fupport  it.  It  is  branchy,  and  full  of  knots,  from 
each  of  which  an  oval  leaf  goes  off,  fharp  pointed, 
very  fmooth,  and  marked  with  five  nerves;  and 
it  is  of  a  ftrong  and  poignant  flavour.  Towards 
Vol,  II.  H  the 
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B  jip  *  the  middle  of  the  branches,  and  more  frequently 
at  their  extremities,  we  fee  little  buds  refembling 
thofe  of  the  currant-tree,  which  bear  about  thirty 
flowers,  compofed  of  two  (lamina  and  one  pidil. 
The  fruit  that  fucceeds  is  at  ftrft  green,  then  red, 
and  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pea.  It  is  ufually  gather¬ 
ed  in  October,  four  months  after  the  flowering 
feafon,  and  it  is  expofed  to  the  fun  for  feven  or 
eight  days.  The  black  colour  it  then  acquires 
has  given  it  the  name  of  black  pepper.  .  It  is 
made  white  by  dripping  it  of  it’s  outward  (kin. 
The  larged,  heavied,  and  lead  fhrivelled,  is  the 
bed. 

The  pepper- plant  flouridies  in  the  iflands  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Ceylon,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  Malabar  coad.  It  is  not  fow’n,  but 
planted  5  and  great  nicety  is  required  in  the  choice 
of  the  (hoots.  It  produces  no  fruit  till  the  end  of 
three  years ;  but  bears  fo  plentifully  the  three  fuc- 
eeeding  years,  that  fome  plants  yield  between  fix 
and  feven  pounds  of  pepper.  The  produce,  from 
that  period,  continues  decreafing  5  and  the  fhrub 
declines  fo  fad,  that  in  twelve  years  time  it  ceafes 
bearing. 

The  culture  of  pepper  is  not  difficult;  it  is 
fufRcient  to  plant  it  in  a  rich  foil,  and  carefully 
to  pull  up  the  weeds  that  grow  in  great  abund¬ 
ance  round  it's  roots,  efpecially  the  three  fird  years. 
As  the  fun  is  highly  neceflary  to  the  growth  of  the 
pepper-plant,  when  it  is  ready  to  bear,  the  trees 
that  fupport  it  mud  be  lopped,  to  prevent  their 
fhade  from  injuring  the  fruit.  When  the  feafon 
is  over,  it  is  proper  to  crop  the  head  of  the  plant. 

Without 
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Without  this  precaution  there  would  be  too  much 
wood,  and  little  fruit. 

IThe  pepper  exported  from  Malabar,  which 
was  formerly  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Portu^ 
jguefe,  and  is  at  prefent  divided  between  the 
butch,  Englifh,  and  French,  amounts  to  about 
ten  millions  weight.  At  ten  fols  a  pound  *  it  is 
an  objeA  of  five  millions  j* :  it  is  exported,  with 
other  productions*  for  half  that  fum.  By  the  fale 
of  thefe  commodities  the  country  is  enabled  to 
purchafe  rice  from  the  Ganges  and  Canara,  coarfe 
linens  from  Myfore  and  Bengal,  and  feveral  forts 
of  goods  from  Europe.  TThe  payments  in  money 

amount  to  little  or  nothing. 

Canara,  a  country  bordering  upon  Malabar, 
properly  fo  called,  has  been  fuccefsfully  increafed 
by  the  provinces  of  Onor,  Baticala,  Bandel,  and 
Cananor,  by  which  it  has  acquired  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  extent.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  rice.  It  was  formerly  the  moft  flou- 
rifhing  Hate  in  thefe  regions ,  but  it  declined 
when  it’s  fovereign  was  compelled  to  give  an¬ 
nually  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  thoufand 
livres  J  to  the  Marattas,  his  neighbours,  to  pre- 
ferve  his  kingdom  from  their  plunders.  It  has 
{till  continued  declining  fince  Hyder  Ally  Khan 
became  the  mafter  of  it.  Mangalore,  which, 
ferved  for  it’s  harbour,  has  fallen  into  proportional 
decay.  It  has  been  lefs  frequented  by  foreign 
navigators,  becaufe  provifions  were  no^longer  fo 
plentiful  there,  and  becaufe  the  multiplicity  of 
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taxes  has  increafed  the  price  of  them  excefiively. 
Neverthelefs  the  manners  of  the  placd  have  re¬ 
mained  as  corrupt  as  they  have  been  from  time 
immemorial*  Canafa  is  always  able  to  fupply 
the  moft  voluptuous  courtefans,  and  the  fineft 
dancers  in  Indoftan. 

Commerce,  that  raifed  Venice  from  her  canals, 
and  Amfterdam  from  her  moraffes,  had  rendered 
Goa  the  center  of  the  riches  of  India,  and  one  of 
the  moft  celebrated  marts  of  the  univerfe.  Time; 
the  revolutions  fo  common  in  Afia ;  the  pride  in- 
feparable  from  great  profperity  ;  the  effeminacy 
that  attends  on  wealth  ealily  acquired  ;  the  com¬ 
petition  of  more  enlightened  nations ;  the  em¬ 
bezzlements  of  the  treafury,  and  thofe  of  indi¬ 
viduals;  perfidious  and  atrocious  a6ls  of  all  kinds  : 
thefe  caufes,  and  others,  perhaps,  which  have 
efcaped  our  notice,  have  h aliened  the  deflrudion 
of  this  proud  city.  It  is  now  reduced  to  nothing ; 
and  the  defects  of  it’s  adminiflration,  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  it’s  citizens,  the  influence  of  it’s  monks  in 
public  deliberations,  do  not  give  any  hopes  of  it’s 
l-e-eftablifhment.  Deprived  of  fo  many  fertile 
provinces,  which  implicitly  obeyed  it’s  laws,  it 
has  nothing  remaining  but  the  fmall  ifland  on 
which  it  is  fituated,  and  the  two  peninfulas  that 
form  it’s  harbour. 

To  the  north  of  Goa,  the  Marattas,  maflers  of 
fome  polls  on  the  fea  fhore,  infefled  this  ocean 
with  their  piracies.  The  Mogul,  who  had  juft 
fubdued  the  northern  parts  of  the  coafl,  was 
highly  incenfed  at  them.  In  order  to  protedl  the 
navigation  of  his  fubjedls,  he  equipped  a  fleer, 

principally 
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principally  deftined  to  reprefs  this,  fpir.it  of  rapine. 
At  this  period  the  two  powers  attacked  each 
other.  In  thefe  repeated  and  bloody  engage¬ 
ments,  the  Maratta  Konna  Ji  Angela,  difplayed 
fuch  diftinguifhed  talents,  that  the  direftion.  of 

the  maritime  forces  of  his  nation  was  conferred 

*• 

upon  him  ;  and  foon  after,  the  government  of  the 
important  fortrefs  of  Severn-droog,  built  upon  3 
fmall  ifland,  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  conti-? 
nent. 

This  extraordinary  man  had  conquered  only 
for  himfelf.  He  prevailed  upon  the  companions 
of  his  victories,  to  adopt  his  plan  of  independ¬ 
ence  ;  and, with  their  affiftance,  he  feized  upon  the 
fhips  which  he  had  fo  long  and  fo  fortunately 
commanded.  The  efforts  made  to  reduce  him  to 
obedience  again  were  ineffectual.  The  allure¬ 
ment  of  plunder,  and  the  fame  of  his  generofity, 
drew  even  fo  great  a  number  of  intrepid  adven¬ 
turers  about  him,  that  it  was  eafy  for  him  to  be¬ 
come  a  conqueror.  His  dominion  extended  forty 
leagues  along  the  coaft,  from  Tamana  to  Raja- 
pour ;  and  twenty  or  thirty  miles  within  land, 
according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  places,  and  the 
facility  of  their  being  defended.  Meverthelefs  he 
owed  his  greateft  fuccefs,  and  all  his  reputation, 
to  naval  operations,  which  were  continued  with 
the  fame  activity,  the  fame  bravery,  and  the  fame 
fkill,  by  the  heirs  of  his  name ‘and  of  his  do¬ 
minions. 

At  firft,  thefe  pirates  only  attacked  the  Indian, 
Moorifh,  or  Arabian  veffels,  that  had  not  pur- 
chafed  paffports  from  them.  In  procefs  of  time^ 
f  '  V-  H  3  they 
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book  they  infulted  the  flag  of  the  Europeans,  who  werq 
.  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  never  failing  without 

a  convoy.  This  precaution  was  not  only  very 
expenflve,  but  proved  alfo  infufficient .  even  the- 
fhips  that  compofed  the  effort  were  often  attacked, 
and  feveral  times  carried  off  from  their  anchors. 

These  depredations  had  laded  fifty  years,  when, 
in  1722,  the  Englifh  joined  their  forces  with  thofe 
of  the  Portuguefe  againft  thefe  pirates;  and  it 
was  determined  between  them  to  deflroy  the  place 
of  their  refort.  The  expedition  was  difgraceful 
and  abortive.  That  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
Dutch,  two  years  after,  with  feveh  men  of  war 
and  two  bomb  ketches,  met  with  no  better  fuc^ 
cefs.  At  length  'the  Marattas,  upon  the  people 
of  Angria  refuting  to  pay  a  tribute  which  had 
long  been  cudomary,  agreed  to  attack  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy  by  land,  while  the  Englifh  attacked 
them  by  fea.  This  confederacy  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  conqueft.  Mod  of  the  harbours  and  forts 
were  taken  in  the  campaign  of  1755*  Geriah, 

the  capital,  furrendered. the  year  following,  and 

with  it  fell  a  power,  the  profperity  of  which 
had  been  only  founded  on  public  calamities. 
By  it’s  ruin,  the  power  of  the  Marattas,  which 
was  formidable  already,  was  unhappily  increafed. 
TreOntflate  These  people,  who  had  been  long  confined 
rat! he  within  the  limits  of  their  mountains,  have,  by  de- 
c-aftofM*.  rees  extended  themfelves  towards  the  fea,  and 

fabar.  o  J  _  ,  o 

at  prefent  poffefs  the  large  fpace  between  Surat 
and  Goa,  where  they  equally  threaten  thefe  two 
cities.  They  are  famous  for  their  incurfions  and 
depredations  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  in  the 

neigbour- 
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neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  arjd  on  she  banks  of  the  B  $ 
Ganges  5  but  the  center  of  their  greateft  ftrength, 
and  their  fixed  ftation,  is  at  Malabar.  That  fpi- 
rit  of  rapine,  which  they  carry  into  the  countries 
where  they  occafionally  make  inroads,  is  forfeken 

in  the  provinces  they  have  conquered.  They 
have  already  alleviated  the  milery  of  thofe  places 

which  were  opprefled  for  fo  long  a  time  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  with  which  they 
have  fuccelTively  enlarged  their  empire.  Their 
conduct  has  been  very  different  upon  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  feas.  They  not  only  plunder  all  the 
{hips  there,  which  are  too  weak  to  refill  them, 
but  alfo  give  an  afylum  to  foreign  pirates,  who 
will  confent  to  (hare  their  captures  with  them. 

Surat  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  only  fea-port 
for  the  exportation  of  the  manufactures  ot  the  happened  to 

•  ;  •  .  v  c  1  Surat. 

Mogul  empire,  and  the  importation  of  whatever  Confe- 
■was  neceffary  to  fupply  it’s  confumption.  To  fe-  ^  influ¬ 
ence  it’s  allegiance,  and  provide  for  it’s  defence,  a 
citadel  was  built,  the  commandant  of  which  had 
no  authority  over  that  of  the  town  s  care  was  even 
taken  tQ  chufe  two  governors,  who,  from  their 
eharadter,  were  not  likely  to  unife  in  oppreffing 
trade.  Some  difagreeable  circumftances  gave  rife 
to  a  third  power.  The  Indian  feas  were  in  felled 
with  pirates,  who  interrupted  the  navigation,  and 
prevented  devout  Muffulmenfrom  making  voyages 
to  Mecca.  The  emperor  thought;  the  chief  of  a. 

-  colony  of  Coffrees,  who,  were  fettled  at  Raj  a  pour, 
y/ould  be  the  proper  perfon  to  flop  the  progrefs 
of  thefe  depredations,  and  therefore  appointed  him 
bis  admiral.  Three  lacks  of  rupees,  or  720,000. 

U  a  '  livrcs^ 
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b  o  o  k  ]jVres*,  were  afligned  him  for  his  annual  pay. 
This  falary  not  being  punctually  paid,  the  admi¬ 
ral  feized  the  caftle,  and  from  that  fortrefs  laic| 
the  town  under  contribution.  A  fcehe  of  gene¬ 
ral  confufjon  enfued  $  and  the  avarice  of  the  Ma- 
rattas,  which  was  always  active,  became  more 
eager  than  ever.  Thefe  Barbarians,  who  had  ex¬ 
tended  their  ufurpations  even  to  the  gates  of  the 
place,  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  allowed  a  third 
part  of  the  duties^  on  condition  that  they  fhould 
not  moled:  the  inland  trade.  They  contented 
themfelves  with  this  contribution,  fo  long  as  for¬ 
tune  did  not  throw  more  confiderable  advantages 
in  their  way.  As  foon  as  they  perceived  this  fer¬ 
ment  among  the  citizens,  not  doubting  that  one 
of  the  parties  might  be  tranfported  fo  far  by  re¬ 
fen  tment  as  to  open  the  gates  to  them,  they  drew 
their  forces  near  to  the  walls.  The  traders  find¬ 
ing  their  effects  daily  in  danger  of  being  plunder¬ 
ed,  called  the  Englifh  to  their  aififtance  in  1759, 
and  aided  them  in  taking  the  citadel.  The  court 
pf  Delhi  confirmed  them  in  the  poffeffion  of  it, 
and  in  the  exercife  of  the  naval  command,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  appointments  annexed  to  bottt 
pommiflions.  This  revolution  reftored  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  tranquillity  to  Surat  and  it’s  Nabob; 
while  it  made  them,  however,  totally  dependent 
upon  the  power  they  had  called  in  to  their  af- 
fiftance. 

Tt|is  fuccefs  enlarged  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  agents  of  the  Englifh  Company.  Thofe 
among  them  who  conduced  the  affairs  on  the 
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Malabar  coad,  were  troubled  with  fecret  difcon-  B 
tent,  at  not  having  had  any  fhare  in  the  immenfe 
fortunes  that  had  beep  made  on  the  Coromandel 
coaft,  and  in  Bengal.  They  turned  their  avari¬ 
cious  views  on  all  Tides,  and  at  length,  in  I77*> 
fixed  them  upon  Baroche,  a  large  town,  fituated 
at  the  didance  of  five  and  thirty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Nerdaba,  which  falls  into  the 
gulph  of  Cambaia,  and  very  anciently  celebrated 
for  the  richnefs  of  it’s  foil,  and  the  abundance  of 
it’s  manufadtures.  Even  the  trading  fhips  can¬ 
not  get  up  to  it  without  the  aflidance  of  the  tide, 
nor  come  out  but  when  the  tide  ebbs. 

Fiye  hundred  white  men,  and  a  thoufand 
blacks.  Vet  out  from  Bombay,  to  take  podefiiori 
pf  the  place,  upon  the  mo  ft  frivolous  pretences* 
The  expedition  failed,  from  the  incapacity  of  the 
perfon  who  was  intruded  with  the  condudt  of  it* 
It  was  refumed  the  next  year.  The  befieged, 
emboldened  by  their  firft  fuccefs,  and  dill  more, 
perhaps,  by  an  antient  tradition,  which  promifed 
them  that  their  town  would  never  be  taken,  de¬ 
fended  themfelves  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  but  at 
length  their  walls  were  carried  by  an  affault. 

DuPvIng  the  whole  fiege,  the  mother  of  the 
Nabob  had  not  quitted  her  fon,  braving  along 
with  him  the  ravages  of  the  cannon  afid  of  the 
bombs.  They  went  out  of  the  place  together, 
when  it  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  were  purfued. 
Go ,  faid  this  heroic  woman  to  the  companion  of 
her  Eight $  Go ,  and  feek  an  afylutn  and  fuccours 
among  your  allies  y  I  will  retard  the  march  of  our 

enemies ,  and  may  perhaps  efcape  them.  Finding 

herfelf 
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book:  herfelf  afterwards  too  clofely  prelTed,  fhe  wa$ 
C— feen  to  have  recourfe  to  that  ad  fo  common  in 
Indoftan  among  the  women  who  have  kept  their 
daggers :  fhe  plunged  one  into  her  heart,  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Her  fon  did 
not  long  furvive  her. 

This  Prince,  before  his  cataftrophe,  was  obliged 
to  give  to  the  Marattas  the  fix-tenths  of  his  re¬ 
venue,  which  did  not  exceed  1, 689,000  livres*. 
It  was  by  virtue  o.f  their  being  in  polTefilon  of 
Amed-Abad,  capital  of  the  Quzarat,  that  thefe 
barbarians  exaded  this  tribute.  The  Englifh  not 
only  refufed  to  fubmit  to  this  humiliating  tribute, 
but  wanted  alfo,  to  extend  their  rights  over  the 
whole  province.  Claims  of  fq  oppose  a  nature^ 
laid  the  foundations  of  difcord.  All  thefe  troubles 

.•1  -  !  1  -  4  '  \  '  «  •  * 

were  appeafed  in  1776,  by  &  treaty,  which  regu¬ 
lated  that  the  antient  ufurpers  ihousld  prefer  v$ 
their,  conquers,  but  that  the  new  ones  fhould 
have  the  free  pofieflion  of  Baroche,  and  that  a 
territory  fhould  be  added  to  it’s  own,  the  taxes 
•upon  which  were  to  produce  720,000  livres  f. 

The  Marattas  feemed  then  to  be  in  a  fituatioij 
which  did  not  permit  them  to  exped  fo  favourable, 
an  arrangement.  The  union  fubljfting  hetween 
thefe  pirates  had  never  been  fhaken.  This  harr 
mony  had  infured  them  a  decided  fuperiority  over 
the  other  powers  of  Indoftan,  which  were  per¬ 
petually  agitated  with  domeftic  feuds.  Their  firft: 
divifions  broke  out  in  17 73.  The  brother  and 
the  fon  of  their  laft  chief  difputed  the  empire, 

•f  30,0 qok 
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and  the  divided  fubjedts  took  part  with  the  one  B  °u°  K 
and  the  other,  according  to  their  refpeaive  in-  < — 
clinations  or  interefts. 

During  the  cotirfe  of  thefe  civil  wars,  the 
Soubah  of  the  Decan  regained  the  poffeffion  of 
the  provinces  which  the  calamities  of  the  times 
had  obliged  him  to  abandon  to  thefe  barbarians. 

Heyder- Ali-Khan  appropriated  to  himfelfthat  part 
of  their  territory  that  was  moft  fuitable  to  him. 

The  Englifh  thought  the  opportunity  favourable 
for  feizing  upon  Salfette,  from  whence  the  Ma- 
rattas  had  driven  the  Portuguefe  in  1740. 

The  conqueft  of  this  ifland  was  not  fo  eafily  Defcript'™ 

*  .  „  .  .  ut  the  iflani 

^ccqmpliftied  as  it  had.  been  expected,  i  tie  cita-r  ©fsaheuc. 
del  of  Tanah,  in  which  all  it’s  ftrength  confuted, 
was  defended  with  a  degree  of  fkill  and  perfeve- 
rance  unknow’n  ip  thefe  regions.  When  it  was  - 
fumrnoned  to  furrender,  the  Governor,  a  man  of 
ninety- two  years  of  age,  proudly  anfwered,  I  was 
not  fent  here  for  that  purpofe ;  and  he  immediately 
doubled  his  exertions  and  his  courage.  It  was 
not  till  after  he  had  been  flain,  and  after  his  brave 
companions  had  fuftained  a  very  bloody  aflault 
fince  his  death,  that  the  Britifh  troops  entered  the 
place  on  the  28th  December  1774. 

Then  it  was  only  that  the  conqueror  found  bim- 
felf  matter  of  a  territory,  which,  though  it  be  no 
more  than  twenty  miles  long,  and  fifteen  broad, 
is  one  of  the  moft  populous  and  moft  fertile  in 
Afia.  In  the  center  of  it  is  the  mountain  of 
Keneri,.  full  of  large  and  deep  excavations,  all 
of  them  cut  in  the  body  of  the  rock.  Thefe  are 
fo  many  pagodas,  generally  arranged  in  a  line, 

but 
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book  but  fometimes  placed  one  above  the  other.  They 
-  ‘  j  are  moft  frequently  ornamented  with  figures  and 

infcriptions  cut  or  engraved  upon  Hone.  The 
fame  fingularities  are  obfervable  in  the  Ifland  of 
Elephants,  bordering  upon  Salfette. 

Works  of  fo  aftonifhing  a  nature,  have  given 
rife  to  a  multiplicity  of  fabulous  '  accounts. 
The  common  people  think  they  were  executed 
five  hundred  thoufand  years  ago,  by  divinities  of 
an  inferior  order.  Some  Bramins  afcribe  them  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  whom  they  delight  to  ho¬ 
nour  with  every  thing  that  appears  to  them  above 
the  natural  powers  of  man.  We  may  reafonably 
expect,  that  the  Englifh,  to  whom  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  fo  much  information  refpecling  Adi  a,  will 
negled  no  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  thefe  monuments,  which  are  capable 
of  throwing  fo  great  a  light  upon  the  hiftory  and 
religion  of  the  Indies.  They  will  the  more  eafily 
accomplifh  this,  as  Salfette  is  only  feparated  from 
Bombay  by  a  very  narrow  channel. 

Pffcription  This  ifland,  which  is  little  more  than  twenty, 
of  Bombay^  or  five  and  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  was,  for 

i?teP’anT  a  long  an  °kje<^  general  horror..  No  man 
?t’s  import-  chofe  to  fettle  upon  a  territory,  fo  unhealthy,  as 
to  give  rife  to  the  proverb,  That  at  Bombay  a  man's 
life  did  not  exceed  two  monfoons .  The  country  places 
were  then  filled  with  bamboos  and  cocoa-trees  : 
it  was  with  {linking  fifh  that  the  trees  were  dunged,' 
and  the  coafts  were  corrupted  with  infedlious  fens. 
Thefe  principles  of  deftrublion  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  difgufted  the  Englifo  of  their  colonies, 
had  they  not  been  detained  there  by  the  belt  har¬ 
bour 
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bour  in  Indoftan,  and  the  only  one  which,  befide  B 
that  of  Goa,  is  capable  of  receiving  fhips  of  the 
line.  So  fingular  an  advantage  made  them  de- 
firous  of  correcting  the  infalubrity  of  the  air, 
which  was  eafily  done  by  laying  the  country  open, 
and  procuring  a  drain  for  the  waters.  Then  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  regions,  attracted 
by  the  mildnefs  of  the  government,  reforted  in 
multitudes  to  this  fettlement. 

If  we  call  an  eye  upon  the  globe  fmce  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  hiftory,  we  fhall  fee  men  purfued  by  cala¬ 
mity,  and  -fixing  wherevtiE  they  can  be  allowed  to 
breathe.  Is  it  not  furprifing,  that  the  univerfa- 
lity,  and  confiant  appearance  of  this  phenome¬ 
non,  has  not  yet  taught  the  rulers  of  the  earth, 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  emigrations,  is  to 
make  their  fubjeCts  enjoy  a  fituation  mild  enough 
to  fix  them  in  the  country  that  gave  them  birth? 

It  is  computed,  that  there  are  at  prefent  at 
Bombay  near  one  hundred  thouland  inhabitants, 
feven  or  eight  thoufand  of  whom  are  Tailors  i  a. 
few  of  them  are  employed  in  manufactures  of  filk 
and  cotton.  As  the  larger  productions  could  not 
profper  upon  a  rock  where  the  foil  has  very  little 
depth,  the  attention  of  the  people  has  been  turn¬ 
ed  towards  the1  cultivation  of  an  excellent  kind  of 
onion,  which,  together  with  the  filh  that  is  dried 
there,  is  advantageoufly  fold,  in  the  mod  difiant 
markets.  Thefe  labours  are  not  carried  on  With 
that  degree  of  indolence  fo  common  under  a 
burning  (ky.  The  Indian  has  (hewed  himfelf 
fufceptible  of  emulation ;  and  his  character  has 
been  in  fome  meafure  changed,  by  the  example 
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B  o  o  k  0f  indefatigable  Perfees;  The  latter  are  not 
fifhermen,  and  cultivators  alone;  The  confl  ruc¬ 
tion*  fitting  out,  and  difpatching  of  fhips',  every 
thing  ih  a  word  which  concerns  the  rOad,  or 
navigation,  is  intrufted  to  their  activity  and  in- 
duftry. 

,  Before  the  year  1759’,  the  fhips  difpatched 
from  Europe  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  Perfian  Gulph, 
^nd  the  coaft  of  Malabar^  generally  went  to  the 
coafts  where  they  were  to  depofit  their  money 
and  goods,  and  where  they  were  to  take  in  their 
frefli  lading.  At  that  period*  they  all  went  and 
flopped  at  Bombay,  where  all  the  merchandifc 
from  the  neighbouring  places  is  colle&ed  without 
expence,  fince  the  Company  have  been  inverted 
with  the  dignity  of  admiral  to  the  great  Mogul, 
and  in  confequence  of  this  appointment  have  been 
obliged  to  maintain  a  confiderable  maritime  force 
in  thefe  latitudes. 

It  was  necefTary  that  a  ftaple  of  this  kind  ftiould 
be  well  fupplied  with  docks,  fhips*  and  merchants^ 
Accordingly,  the  ifland  foon  poflfefled  itfelf  of  all 
the  navigation,  and  great  part  of  the  trade  of 
Surat,  which  the  other  neighbouring  marts  had 
before  carried  on  in  the  Afiatic  leas* 

These  advantages  required  to  be  fettled  upon  , 
a  firm  footing.  To  effeft  this,  the  harbour, 
which  it  the  center  of  fo  many  tranfaflions,  and 
where  the  fleets  fent  by  Great  Britain  into  the 
Indian  ocean  are  to  be  repaired,  has  been  fur- 
rounded  with  fortifications.  Thefe  works  are  con- 
ftru&ed  with  folidity,  and  have  no  other  defed, 
it  is  faid,  than  that  of  being  too  extenfive.  They 
8  are 
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ire  defended  by  twelve  hundred  Europeans,  and  B  °H°  K 
a  much  greater  number  of  Afiatic  troops;  "-y— 

In  1773,  the  revenue  of  Bombay^  and  all  it’s 
dependencies,  amounted  to  13,607,212  livres* 

20  fols*,  and  the  expences  to  12,711,150  livresf* 

The  ftate  of  thefe  numerous  colonies  has  been 
certainly  improved  fince  that  period  ;  but  we 
cannot  afcertain  the  amount  of  thefe  improve¬ 
ments. 

The  poffefftons  of  the  Englifh  and  the  Marattas  state  of  the 

r  .  coaft  of  Co¬ 

on  the  Malabar  coaft,  are  too  much  intermixed  y  romandel, 

their  interefts  too  contrary;  and  their  claims  too  ofthear- 

extenfive,  not  to  make  it  certain,  that,  fooner  or  th* 

later,  thefe  two  powers  will  be  at  variance.  It  is 

impoffible  to  determine  which  of  them  will  be 

conqueror :  this  event  will  depend  upon  the  cir- 

cumftances  they  fhall  happen  to  be  in  at  the  time, 

upon  the  alliances  they  may  have  formed,  and 

principally  upon  the  ftatefmen  who  fhall  direct 

their  political  meafures,  and  upon  the  generals 

who  fhall  have  the  command  of  their  armies. 

Let  us  fee  whether  tranquillity  be  more  firmly 

eftablifhed  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  Orixa, 

which  extend  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ganges. 

Geographers  and  hiftorians  always  confider 
thefe  two  countries,  bordering  on  each  other,  as 
diftinft,  and  as  inhabited  by  people  who  have  no 
refemblance,  either  in  their  manners  or  their  coin. 

They  alfo  differ  in  their  language.  Thofe  of 
Orixa  have  an  idiom  of  their  own,  while  their 
neighbours  generally  fpeak  the  Malabar  tongue. 

t  .  fe.  • 
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s  o  o  k  But  as  the  commerce  in  both  is  nearly  the  fame* 

III*  ^ 

.  v’  ;  and  carried  on  in  the  fame  manner,  we  fhall  com¬ 
prehend  them  both  under  the  Tingle  name  of  Co¬ 
romandel.  The  two  coafts  refemble  each  other 
in  other  refpedts.  In  both  of  them  the  heats  are 
exceffive ;  but,  from  the  beginning  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  Odtober,  the  fea-breezes,  which 
blow  from  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  ’till  near 
ten  at  night,  render  the  climate  fupportable.  It 
is  ftill  more  refrefhed  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
efpecially  in  November,  by  the  rains,  which  may 
be  called  inceffant. 

This  immenfe  fhore  is  covered,  for  the  fpace 
of  about  a  mile,  with  a  fand  entirely  barren, 
ap-ainit  which  the  waves  of  the  Indian  ocean 
break  with  violence.  Formerly,  none  but  ca¬ 
noes,  made  with  planks,  very  (lightly  put  toge¬ 
ther,  and,  as  it  were,  only  fow’n  with  kayar,  land¬ 
ed  on  this  fpot.  The  firft  Europeans  who  came 
to  thefe  (bores,  were  defirous  of  landing  there 
with  larger  and  ftronger  built  veffeis.  Repeated 
misfortunes  loon  cured  them  of  their  prefumption. 
They  found,  in  procefs  of  time,  that  nothing  was. 
more  reafonable  than  to  conform  to  a  practice, 
which  had  at  firft  appeared  to  them,  fit  only  to 
be  followed  by  an  ignorant  and  unexperienced 
people.  .  i 

There  were  many  reafons  which  at  firft  occa- 
fioned  this  country  to  be  negie&ed  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans  who  came  to  India.  It  was  feparated  by 
inacceffible  mountains  from  Malabar,  where. thefe. 
bold  navigators  endeavoured  to  fettle  themfelves. 
Spices  and  aromatics,  which  were  the  principal 
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obje&s  of  their  attention,  were  not  to  be  found  B  °1{°  K 
there.  In  a  word,  civil  diffenfions  had  banifhed  i-—y— ■ ^ 
from  it  tranquillity,  fecurity,  and  induftry. 

At  that  period,  the  empire  of  Bifnagar,  to  : 
which  this  vaft  country  was  fubjeCl,  was  falling 
to  ruin.  The  firft  monarchs  of  that  illuftrious 
date  owed  their  power  to  their  abilities.  They 
headed  their  armies  in  war  5  in  peace,  they  di¬ 
rected  their  councils,  vifited  their  provinces,  and 
adminillered  juftice.  Profperity  corrupted  them. 

By  degrees,  they  contracted  the  habit  of  with¬ 
drawing  themfelves  from  the  fight  of  their  people, 
and  of  leaving  the  cares  of  government  to  their 
generals  and  minifters.  This  conduCt  paved  the 
way  for  their  ruin.  The  governors  of  Vifapour, 
the  Carnatic,  Golconda,  and  Orixa,  threw  off 
their  dependence,  and  afiumed  the  title  of  kings. 

Thofe  of  Madura,  Tanjore,  Myfore,  Gingi,  and 
fome  others,  likewife  ufurped  the  fovereign  au¬ 
thority,  but  retained  their  anticnt  title  of  Naick. 

This  great  revolution  had  juft  happened  when 
the  Europeans  appeared  upon  the  coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel. 

The  foreign  trade  was  at  that  time  inconfider- 
abie  :  it  confifted  only  ^of  diamonds  from  Gol¬ 
conda,  which  were  carried  to  Calicut  and  Surat, 
and  from  thence  to  Ormus  or  Suez,  from  whence 
they  were  circulated  through  Europe  and  Afia. 
Maffulipatan,  the  richeft  and  moft  populous  city 
in  thefe  countries,  was  the  only  market  that  was 
know’n  for  linens  ;  they  were  purchaied  at  a  great 
fair  annually  holden  there  by  the  Arabian  and 
Malayan  veffels  that  frequented  that  bay,  and  by 
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caravans  that  arrived  from  diftarit  parts.  The 
linens  were  exported  to  the  fame  places  as  the 

diamonds^ 

The  tafte  for  the  manufactures  of  Coromandel, 
which  began  to  prevail  here,  infpired  all  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  trading  to  the  Indian  feas  with  the 
refolution  of  forming  fettlements  there.  They 
were  not  difcouraged  either  by  the  difficulty  of 
conveying  goods  from  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  where  there  was  no  navigable  river ;  by 
the  total  want  of  harbours,  where  the  fea,  at  one 
feafon  of  the  year,  is  not  navigable  ;  by  the  bar- 
rennefs  of  the  coafts,  for  tiie  moft  part  uncul¬ 
tivated  and  uninhabited ;  nor  by  the  tyranny 
and  flu&uating  ftate  of  the  government.  They 
thought  that  induftry  would  come  there  in  quell 
of  money  5  that  Pegu  would  furnifh  timber  for 
building,  and  Bengal  corn  for  fubfiftence  ;  that  a 
profperous  voyage  of  nine  months  would  be  more 
than  fufficient  to  complete  their  ladings ;  and  that, 
by  fortifying  themfelves,  they  ffiould  be  fecure 
againfl  the  attacks  of  the  weak  tyrants  that  op- 
preffed  thefe  countries. 

The  firft  colonies  were  eftablifhed  near  the  fea- 
fhore.  Some  of  them  obtained  a  fettlement  by 
force :  moft  of  them  were  formed  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  fovereigns,  and  all  were  confined  to  a 
very  narrow  track  of  land.  The  boundaries  of 
each  were  marked  out  by  a  hedge  of  thorny 
plants,  which  was  their  only  defence.  In  procefs 
of  time,  fortifications  were  raifed  ;  and  the  fecu- 
rity  derived  from  them,  added  to  the  lenity  of  the 
government,  foon  increafed  the  number  of  colo- 
*  '  >  nifts. 
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nifts.  The  fplendour  and  independence  of  „thefe 
fettlements  frequently  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the 
princes  in  whofe  dominions  they  were  formed  ; 
but  their  attempts  to  demolifh  them  proved  abor¬ 
tive.  Each  colony  increafed  in  ptofperity,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  riches  and  the  wifdom  of  the  na¬ 
tion  that  had  founded  it. 

None  of  the  companies  that  exercifed  an  ex- 
clufive  privilege  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
had  any  concern  in  the  trade  of  diamonds  ;  which 
was  always  left  to  private  merchants,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  fell  intirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh, 
or  the  Jews  and  Armenians  that  lived  under  their 
prote&ion.  At  prefent,  this  grand  objedfc  of 
luxury  and  induftry  is  much  reduced.  The  re¬ 
volutions  that  have  happened  in  Indoftan,  have 
prevented  people  from  reforting  to  thefe  rich 
mines ;  and  the  anarchy  into  which  this  unhappy 
country  is  plunged,  leaves  no  room  to  hope  that 
thev  will  be  aorain  attended  to.  The  whole  of  the 
commercial  operations  on  the  coaft  of  Coroman¬ 
del  is  confined  to  the  purchafe  of  cottons. 

The  manufacturing  of  the  white  cottons  bought 
there,  differs  fo  little  from  that  of  our’s,  that  it 
would  be  neither  intending  nor  initruftive  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  minute  defcription  of  it.  The  procefs 
ufed  in  making  their  printed  cottons,  which  was 
at  fird  fervilely  followed  in  Europe,  has  fince  been 
rendered  more  fimpie,  and  brought  to  greater 
perfection,  by  our  manufactures.  The  painted 
cottons,  which  are  likewife  bought  there,  we  have 
not  yet  attempted  to  imitate.  Thofe  who  ima- 
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gine  we  have  been  prevented  from  undertaking 
this  branch  of  induftry,  merely  by  the  high  price 
of  labour  among  us,  are  miflaken.  Nature  has 
not  given  us  the  materials  neceflary  for  the  com- 
pofltion  of  thofe  bright  and  indelible  colours, 
which  conflitute  the  principal  merit  of  the  Indian - 
manufactures ;  nor  has  fhe  furnifhed  us  with  the 
waters  that  are  of  ufe  to  work  them  up  pro¬ 
perly. 

The  Indians  do  not  univerfally  obferve  the  fame 
method  in  painting  their  cottons ;  either  becaufe 
there  are  fome  niceties  peculiar  to  certain  pro¬ 
vinces,  or  becaufe  different  foils  produce  different 
drugs  for  the  fame  ufes. 

We  fhould  tire  the  patience  of  our  readers, 
were  we  to  trace  the  flow  and  painful  progrefs  of 
the  Indians  in  the  art  of  painting  their  cottons.  It 
is  natural  to  believe  that  they  have  derived  it 
from  their  antiquity,  rather  than  from  the  fertility 
of  their  genius.  The  circumflance  that  feems 
to  authorize  this  conjecture  is,  that  they  have 
flopped  in  their  improvements,  and  have  not  ad¬ 
vanced  a  Angle  ftep  in  the  arts  for  many  ages  i 
whereas  we  have  proceeded  with  amazing  rapidity, 
and  view,  with  an  emulation  full  of  confidence, 
the  immenfe  fpace  that  flill  lies  between  us  and 
the  goal.  Indeed,  were  we  to  conflder  only  the 
want  of  invention  in  the  Indians,  we  fhould  be 
tempted  to  believe  that,  from  time  immemorial, 
they  had  received  the  arts  they  cultivate  from 
fome  more  induftrious  nation  :  but  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  thefe  arts  are  entirely  dependent 
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on  the  materials,  gums,  colours,  and  productions 
of  India,  we  cannot  but  be  convinced  that  they 
are  natives  of  that  country. 

It  may  appear  fomewhat  furprifing  that  cottons 
painted  with  all  colours  fhould  be  fold  at  fo  mode¬ 
rate  a  price,  that  they  are  almoft  as  cheap  as  thofe 
which  have  only  two  or  three.  But  it  muft  be 
obferved  that  the  merchants  of  the  country  fell  to 
all  the  companies,  a  large  quantity  of  cottons  at 
a  time;  and  that  the  demand  for  cottons  painted 
with  various  colours  makes  but  a  fmall  article  in 
their  afTortments,  as  they  are  not  much  eiteemed 
in  Europe. 

Though  cottons  of  all  forts  be  in  fome  degree 
manufactured  throughout  the  whole  country  of 
Indoftan,  which  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges;  it  is  obfervable,  that 
the  fine  forts  are  made  in  the  eaftern  part,  the 
common  ones  in  the  center,  and  the  coarfe  ones 
in  the  mod  weftern  diftriCts.  Manufactures  are 
eftablifhed  in  the  European  colonies,  and  upon 
the  coaft  :  they  are  more  frequent  at  the  diftance 
of  five  or  fix  leagues  from  the  fea,  where  cotton  is 
more  cultivated,  and  provi'fions  are  cheaper.  The 
purchafes  made  there  are  carried  thirty  or  forty 
leagues  further  into  the  country.  The  Indian 
merchants  fettled  in  our  factories  have  always  tne 
management  of  this  bufineis. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  wanted 
are  fettled  with  thefe  people  :  the  price  is  fixed 
according  to  the  patterns ;  and,  at  the  time  the 
contraCt  is  made,  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the 
money  agreed  for  is  advanced.  This  arrangement 
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book.  iSowen  to  the  neceffity  thefe  merchants  themfelves 
Lr-r  j  lie  under,  of  advancing  money  to  the  workmen 
by  the  many  partners  or  agents  who  are  difperfed 
throughout  the  whole  country ;  by  their  being 
'  obliged  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  them,  for 
the  fake  of  fecuring  the  produce  of  thefe  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  and  to  diminifh  the  quantity  gradually, 
by  withdrawing  from  'the  manufactures  every 
piece  that  is  finifhed.  Without  thefe  precautions, 
the  Europeans  would  never  receive  what  they  re¬ 
quire.  The  weavers,  indeed,  fabricate  for  their 
own  profit  whatever  is  ufed  in  home  confumption. 
Thefe  undertakings,  which  require  only  a  fmall 
capital,  and  a  capital  too  which  returns  every 
week,  are  feldom  beyond  the  reach  of  the  greatefl 

* 

number  of  them  :  but  few  of  them  have  means 
fufficient,  without  being  affifted,  to  work  the  fine 
linens  deflined  for  exportation  ;  and  thofe  who 
had  it  in  their  power  would  not  do  it,  from  a 
well-grounded  apprehenfion  of  the  exadions  that 
are  too  common  under  a  government  fo  op- 
preflive. 

The  companies  that  have  either  capitals  or 
good  management  conflantly  keep  the  flock  of 
one  year  in  advance  in  their  fettlements.  By  this 
method  they  are  fure  of  having  the  quantity  of 
goods  they  have  occafion  for,  and  of  the  quality 
they  chufe,  at  the  mod  convenient  time  :  not  to 
mention  that  their  workmen,  and  their  merchants, 
who  are  kept  in  conftant  employment,  never  leave 
them. 

Those  nations  that  want  money  and  credit  can¬ 
not  begin  their  mercantile  operations  till  the  ar¬ 
rival 
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rival  of  their  fhips.  They  have  only  five  or  fix  B  K 
months  at  moft,  to  execute  the  orders  lent  from 
Europe.  The  goods  are  manufactured  and  exa¬ 
mined  in  hafte  ;  and  they  are  even  obliged  to  take 
fuch  as  are  know’n  to  be  bad,  and  would  be  re¬ 
jected  at  any  other  time.  The  necefiity  they  are 
under  of  completing  their  cargoes,  and  fitting  out 
their  vefifels  before  the  hurricanes  come  on,  allow 
no  time  for  nicety  of  infpeCtion. 

It  would  be  a  miftake  to  imagine  that  the 
country  agents  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  order 
goods  to  be  made  on  their  account,  in  hopes  of 
felling  them  with  a  reafonable  advantage  to  the 
company,  in  whofe  fervice  they  are  engaged.  For 
befides  that  the  generality  of  them  are  not  rich 
enough  to  embark  in  fo  large  an  undertaking, 
they  would  not  be  certain  of  finding  their  account 
in  it.  If  the  company  that  employ  them  fhould 
be  prevented,  by  unforefeen  accidents,  from  fendi ng 
the  ufual  number  of  Ibips,  thefe  merchants  would 
have  no  vent  for  their  commodities.  The  Indians, 
the  form  of  whofe  drefs  requires  diffeicni  breadths 
and  lengths  from  thofe  of  the  cottons  fabiicatcd 
for  our  ufe,  would  not  purchafe  them  ;  and  the 
other  European  companies  would  be  provided,  or 
certain  of  being  provided  with  whatever  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  trade  required,  and  their  money 
enabled  them  to  purchafe.  The  plan  of  pro¬ 
curing  loans,  which  was  contrived  to  lemedy  tnis 
inconvenience,  never  has  been,  or  can  be  uleful. 

It  has  been  a  cuflom,  time  immemorial,  in 

Indoftan,  for  every  citizen  who  borrows  money  to 

give  a  written  inflrument  to  his  creditoi.  This 

I  4  deed 
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deed  is  of  no  force  in  a  court  of  judicature,  unlefs 
it  be  figned  by  three  witnefles,  and  bear  the  day 
of  the  month,  and  the  year  when  it  was  made, 
with  the  rate  of  intereft  agreed  upon  by  the  par¬ 
ties.  If  the  borrower  fhould  fail  to  fulfil  his  en¬ 
gagements,  he  may  be  arrefted  by  the  lender  him- 
felf.  He  is  never  imprifoned,  becaufe  there  is  no 
fear  of  his  making  his  efcape.  Pie  would  not  even 
eat  without  obtaining  leave  of  his  creditor. 

i 

The  Indians  make  a  threefold  divifion  of  in¬ 
tereft;  one  of  which  is  fin,  another  neither  fin 
nor  virtue,  and  a  third  virtue :  this  is  their  mode 
of  expreffion.  The  intereft  that  is  fin  is  four  per 
cent,  a  month  ;  and  the  intereft  that  is  neither  fin 
nor  virtue,  is  two ;  the  intereft  that  is  virtue, 
one.  The  laft  is,  in  their  opinion,  an  ad  of  be¬ 
neficence  that  only  belongs  to  the  moft  heroic 
minds.  Yet  though  the  Europeans  who  are 
forced  to  borrow  meet  with  this  treatment,  it  is 
plain  they  cannot  avail  themfelves  of  the  indul¬ 
gence  without  involving  themfelves  in  ruin. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Coromandel  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives.  In  the  weftern  part,  indeed, 
there  are  Mohammedans,  know’n  by  the  name  of 
Chaiias,  who,  at  Naour  and  Porto-Nuovo,  fend 
out  fhips  to  Achen,  Merguy,  Siam,  and  the 
eaftern  coaft.  Befide  veflels  of  confiderable  bur¬ 
den  employed  in  thefe  voyages,  they  have  fmaller 
embarkations  for  the  coafting  trade,  for  Ceylon, 
and  the  pearl  fifhery.  The  Indians  of  Mafiuli- 
'  patan  turn  their  attention  another  way.  They 
import  white  callicoes  from  Bengal,  which  they 
dye  or  print,  and  fell  them  again  at  the  places 

from 
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from  whence  they  had  them,  at  thirty-five  or  forty  B 
per  cent,  advantage. 

Excepting  thefe  tranfadlions,  which  are  of  very 
little  confequerice,  the  whole  trade  is  veiled  in  the 
Europeans,  who  have  no  partners  but  a  few 
Banians  and  Armenians  fettled  in  their  colonies. 
The  quantity  of  callicoes  exported  from  Coro¬ 
mandel  to  the  different  fea-ports  in  India,  may 
be  computed  at  three  thoufand  five  hundred  bales. 
Of  thefe  the  French  carry  eight  hundred  to  Ma¬ 
labar,  Mocha,  and  the  ille  of  France  ,  the  Eng- 
lifh  twelve  hundred  to  Bombay,  Malabar,  Su¬ 
matra,  and  the  Philippine  Iflands ;  and  the  Dutch 
fifteen  hundred  to  their  feveral  fettlements.  Ex¬ 
cept  five  hundred  bales  deflined  for  Manilla,  each 
of  the  value  of  2,400  livres  *,  the  others  are  of 
fo  ordinary  a  kind  that  they  do  not  exceed  720 
livres  t  at  prime  coft :  fo  that  the  whole  number 
of  three  thoufand  five  hundred  bales  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  3,360,000  livres  J. 

Coromandel  furnifhes  Europe  with  nine  thou¬ 
fand  five  hundred  bales ;  eight  hundred  of  which 
are  brought  by  the  Danes  j  two  thoufand  five 
hundred  by  the  French  ;  three  thoufand  by  the 
Englilh  ;  and  three  thoufand  two  hundred  by  the 
Dutch.  A  confiderable  part  of  thefe  callicoes  is 
dyed  blue,  or  flnped  with  red  and  blue  for  the 
African  trade.  T  he  others  are  fine  muflins, 
printed  callicoes,  and  handkerchiefs  from  Maffu- 
lipatan,  or  Palicate.  It  is  proved  by  experience, 
jhat  one  with  another,  each  bale,  in  the  nine  thou- 
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fand  five  hundred,  cods  only  960  livres*,  confe- 
quently  they  ought  to  bring  in  to  the  manufac¬ 
tory  where  they  are  wrought  8,160,000  livres  *j". 

The  payments  are  not  entirely  made  in  fpecie 
either  in  Europe  or  Afia ;  we  give  in  exchange 
woollen  cloths,  iron,  lead,  copper,  coral,  and 
fome  other  articles  of  lefs  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  Afia  pays  with  fpices,  rice,  fugar,  corn,  and 
dates.  All  thefe  articles  taken  together,  may 
amount  to  q^oOjOOO  livres  From  this  cal¬ 
culation  it  follows,  that  Coromandel  receives 

6,720,000  livres  §  in  money. 

The  Englifh,  who  have  acquired  the  fame  fu- 
periority  upon  this  coad  that  they  have  elfewhere, 
have  formed  on  it  feveral  fettlements.  The  fiiffc 
that  prefents  itfelf,  is  Devi-cottah.  It  was  Colo¬ 
nel  Lawrence  who  fird  feized  upon  it  in  1749* 
Some  political  confederations  determined  the  king 
of  Tanjore  to  give  up  what  had  been  taken  from 
him,  and  to  add  to  it  a  territory  of  three  miles 
in  circumference.  In  1 7 5 P^ace  puffed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  French,  but  foon  aftei  re¬ 
turned,  without  fortifications,  under  that  of  it  s 
hrft  conquerors.  They  flattered  themfelves  that 
they  fhould  make  an  important  pod  of  it.  It 
was  an  opinion  almoft  generally  received,  that 
the  river  Colram,  which  wafhes  it’s  walls,  might 
be  put  in  a  condition  to  receive  large  fliips.  The 
coad  of  Coromandel  would  not  then  have  been 
without  a  harbour  5  and  the  nation  in  poffeffion 
of  the  only  road  that  could  be  found  there,  would 

*  40 1.  f  340,0001. 
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have  had  a  powerful  advantage,  both  with  re-  B 
fpedt  to  war  and  commerce,  of  which  it’s  rival 
nations  would  have  been  deprived.  Some  un- 
forefeen  obttacles  mutt  have  rendered  this  project 
impradticable,  fince  the  poft  has  been  abandoned, 
and  farmed  out  for  a  rent  of  forty-five,  or  fifty 
thoufand  livres*. 

In  1686,  the  Englifh  purchafed  Cudalore,  with 
a  territory  extending  eight  miles  along  the  coaft, 
and  four  miles  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
This  acquifition,  which  they  obtained  of  an  In¬ 
dian  prince  for  the  fum  of  742,500  livresf,  was 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  Moguls,  who  foon  after 
made  themfelves  matters  of  the  Carnatic.  Con- 
fidering  afterwards,  that  the  fortrefs,  which  they 
found  ready  built,  was  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
fea,  and  that  the  reinforcements  deftined  for  it 
might  be  intercepted  ;  they  built  fort  St.  David 
within  cannon-fhot  of  it,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
and  on  the  verge  of  the  Indian  ocean.  Since 
that  time,  three  hamlets  have  been  ere&ed,  which, 
with  the  town  and  fortrefs,  are  computed  to  con¬ 
tain  fixty  thoufand  fouls.  Their  employment  is 
dying  blue,  or  painting  the  cottons  that  come 
from  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  and  manu- 
fa&uring  the  fineft  dimities  in  the  world,  to  the 
amount  of  1,500,000  livresj.  The  plundering 
of  this  fettlement  by  the  French  in  1758,  and  the 
demolifhing  of  it’s  fortifications,  have  done  it  no 
lading  injury.  It's  fpirit  feems  rather  increafed, 
though  St.  David  has  not  been  rebuilt,  and  Cu~ 
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B  0iu°  K  Galore  on]y  Put  ^nto  a  condition  of  making  a 

* - v — '  tolerable  refiftance.  A  revenue  of  144,000  livres* 

defrays  all  the  expences  of  this  fettlement.  Maf- 
1  fulipatan  affords  advantages  of  another  kind. 

This  town,  which  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Criftina,  ferves  as  a  harbour  for  the  provinces 
that  formerly  conflituted  the  kingdom  of  Gol- 
conda,  and  for  other  countries  with  which  it  keeps 
up  an  eafy  intercourfe,  by  the  means  of  excellent 
roads,  and  by  the  help  of  a  river.  It  was  antient- 
ly  the  moft  adlive,  mod  populous,  and  richeft 
v  market  in  Indoftan.  The  great  fettlements  fuc- 
ceflively  formed  by  the  Europeans  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  made  it  lofe  much  of  it’s  confe- 
quence.  The  French  imagined  that  they  could 
reflore  it  to  fome  of  it’s  former  fplendour,  and 
made  themfelves  matters  of  it  in  1750.  Nine 
years  after,  it  patted  from  their  hands  into  thofe 
of  the  Englifh,  who  are  ttill  in  pottefiion  of  it. 

These  laft  fovereigns  have  not  fucceeded,  nor 
will  they  ever  fucceed,  in  bringing  Mafiulipatan 
to  the  ftaie  in  v/hich  it  was  in  very  antient  times : 
but  their  efforts  have  not  been  entirely  throw’n 
away.  As  the  plants  which  are  ufed  for  dying 
the  linens,  are  more  plentiful,  and  of  better  qua¬ 
lity,  on  this  territory  than  in  any  other  pare,  lome 
of  the  manufactures  have  been  revived,  and  others 
extended.  This  acquifition,  however,  will  al¬ 
ways  be  of  lefs  advantage  to  the  Englifh,  from 
the  goods  they  will  purchafe  there,  than  from 
thofe  which  they  may  fell.  From  time  imme¬ 
morial,  the  people  from  the  inland  country  ufed 
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to  come  in  caravans  to  provide  themfelves  with  B  °°  K 

i  A  III. 

fait  upon  this  coaft.  At  prefent  they  refort  to  it 
from  a  more  confiderable  diftance,  and  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  $  and  carry  back  with  them, 
along  with  this  article  of  abfolute  necefiity,  many 
woollen  goods,  and  feveral  other  works  of  Euro¬ 
pean  manufacture.  This  circulation,  which  has 
added  confiderably  to  the  cuftoms,  will  neceflarily 
increafe,  unlefs  it  fhould  be  put  a  flop  to  by  any 
of  thofe  revolutions  which  fo  frequently,  and  fo 
dreadfully,  change  the  face  of  this  rich  part  of 
the  globe. 

Great  Britain  alfo  poffefies  upon  this  coaft 
the  provinces  of  Candavir,  of  Moutafanagar,  of 
Elur,  of  Rajamandry,  and  Chicacol,  which  ex¬ 
tend  fix  hundred  miles  along  the  coaft,  and  which 
run  from  thirty  to  ninety  miles  up  the  country. 

The  French,  who  had  obtained  the  ceffion  of 
them  during  the  fhort  term  of  their  profperity, 
loft  them  at  the  period  of  their  imprudences  and 
their  misfortunes.  They  became  again,  though 
for  a  little  time,  part  of  the  Soubahfhip  of  the 
Decan,  from  which  they  had  been  feparated,  as 
it  were,  by  force.  In  j  766,  it  became  neceffary 
to  cede  them  to  the  Englilh,  whofe  infatiable  am¬ 
bition  was  fupported  by  intrigues  artfully  con¬ 
ducted,  and  by  formidable  forces.  The  colonies 
which  the  rival  nations  had  formed  in  this  great 
fpace,  were  unmolefted  :  but  vizagapatam,  and 
the  other  factories  of  the  ruling  people,  acquired 
frefh  activity ;  and  the  number  of  them  was  in- 
creafed.  The  country  emerged  a  little  from  that 
ftate  of  anarchy,  into  which  it  had  been  plunged 
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book  t>y  a  feries  of  petty  tyrants.  It  yields  a  re- 
*  — -  *  venue  of  9,000,000  of  livres*,  of  which  only 
2,025,000  livres-f-  are  given  to  the  Indian  Prince* 
who  has  been  ftripped  of  it.  The  exports  from 
hence  are  at  prefent  five  times  more  confiderable 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

The  quantity  of  labour  increafes  in  proportion 
as  the  Zemindars,  who  were  originally  nothing 
more  than  farmers,  are  deprived  of  the  abfolute 
authority  they  had  ufurped  during  the  commo¬ 
tions  of  their  country,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
reduced  to  an  impofiibility  of  making  war  againft 
each  other ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  diftrids 
fubmitted  to  their  jurifdidtion,  are  freed  from 
their  opprefiion.  The  profperity  would  be  more 
rapid  and  brilliant,  if  the  Englilh  government 
would  preferve  an  immenfe  trad  of  land  from  the 
inundations  of  the  Chriftina  and  the  Guadavery, 
with  which  it  is  overflowed  fix  months  in  the 
year;  if  thefe  waters  were  prudently  diftributed 
for  the  purpofe  of  watering  the  country ;  and  if 
thefe  two  ftreams  were  united  by  a  navigable 
canal.  The  antient  Indians  had  an  idea  of  thefe 
labours  ;  and  perhaps  they  were  begun.  At  leaft 
they  are  thought  by  men  of  underfianding  to  be 
very  practicable,  and  attended  with  little  ex¬ 
pence. 

But  how  vain  would  be  the  hopes  of  fuch  an 
improvement  ?  We  are  not  afraid  of  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  injuftice,  in  fufpecting  that  the  Company 
is  much  more  engaged  with  the  thoughts  of  ac¬ 
quiring  Orixa,  a  province  which  extends  along  the 
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borders  of  the  fea,  from  their  poffeflions  in  Gol-  B  o  .0  k. 

conda,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  are  v - 

equally  fubjeft  to  them. 

Before  the  year  1736,  this  country  made  part 
of  Bengal.  At  this  period  the  Marattas  took 
poflfeflion  of  it,  and  ftill  maintain  themfelves  in 
it.  They  left  the  European  factories  undifturbed, 
and  fettled  in  the  inland  parts.  Naagapour  is 
their  capital.  Their  military  force  coniifts  of 
forty  thoufand  horfe.  Their  people  are  chiefly 
employed  in  fpinning  cotton,  which  they  go  and 
fell  upon  the  coaft.  So  great  a  difmemberment 
of  the  rich  empire  they  have  conquered  in  this 
part  of  the  globe,  is  difpleafing  to  the  Englifh, 
and  their  ambition  is  to  unite  it  to  their  do¬ 
minions. 

However  this  may  be,  the  goods  bought,  or 
fabricated  in  the  fettlements  formed  by  this  nation 
between  Cape  Comorin  and  the  Ganges,  are  all 
collected  at  Madrafs. 

This  town  was  built  more  than  a  century  ago 
by  William  Langhorne,  in  the  country  of  Arcot, 
and  by  the  fea-fide.  As  he  placed  it  in  the  midfl: 
of  afandy  trad,  altogether  dry,  and  where  there 
was  no  water  fit  for  drinking,  but  what  was  fetch¬ 
ed  from  the  diftance  of  more  than  a  mile,  people 
were  curious  to  know  what  reafons  could  have  de¬ 
termined  him  to  make  fo  bad  a  choice.  His 
friends  pretended  that  his  view  was  to  draw  thi«* 
ther  all  the  trade  of  St,  Thomas,  which  has  ac¬ 
tually  been  the  confequence,  while  his  enemies 
imputed  it  to  a  defire  of  continuing  in  the  neigh¬ 
bor  hood 
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book  bourhood  of  a  miftrefs  he  had  in  that  Portuguefe 
’HI.  '  .  ,  J 

colonv. 

0  I 

,  Madras  is  divided  into  the  White  Town  and 
the  Black  Town  ;  the  fir  ft  of  thefe,  more  know’n 
in  Europe  by  the  name  of  bort  St.  George,  is  in', 
habited  only  by  the  Englifh.  For  along  time  it 
had  only  a  few  fortifications,  and  thofe  very  bad: 
but  fome  confiderabie  works  have  lately  been 
added.  The  Black  Town,  which  was  formerly 


quite  open,  has  been  furrounded,  fince  the  year 
1767,  with  a  ftrong  wall,  and  a  ditch  filled  with 
water.  This  precaution,  joiried  to  the  ruin  of 
Pondicherry,  has  collected  three  hundred  thou-' 
fand  men,  Jews,  Armenians,  Moors,  and  Indians, 

on  this  fpot. 

At  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  this  fettlement, 
is  Chepauk,  where  the  court  of  the  Nabob  of 

Arcot  is  fixed,  fince  1769. 

The  territory  of  Madras  was  formerly  nothing: 
at  prefent,  it  extends  fifty  miles  weft,  fifty  miles- 
north,  and  fifty  miles  fouth.  In  this  large  fpace, 
there  are  confiderabie  manufa&ures,  which  are 
conftantly  increafing,  and  various  kinds  of  culti¬ 
vation,  which  are  becoming  more  flourifhing  every 
day.  Thefe  different  branches  of  induftry  keep 
one  hundred  thoufand  perfons  employed. 

These  conceffions  were  the  reward  of  a  plan 
which  the  Englifh  had  formed  of  beffowing  the 
Carnatic  on  Mohammed- Air- Kuan,  of  the  battles 
they  had  fought  to  maintain  him  in  the  poft  to 
which  they  had  raifed  him,  and  of  the  good 

fortune  they  had  to  deftroy  the  power  of  the 

'  French* 
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French,  ever  ready  to  counteract  their  mea-  B  0ni°  K 
fures.  r. 

The  fortunate  Nabob  foon  reaped  the  fruits  of 
his  gratitude.  His  protectors,  for  their  intereft 
as  well  as  his,  undertook  to  enlarge  the'  bounds 
of  his  authority  and  -of  his  dominions.  Before 
the  Mogul  government  had  degenerated  into 
anarchy;  feveral  Indian  and'Moorifh  princes  ufed 
to  fend  their  tributes  to  the  Carnatic,  from  whence 
they  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  treafury  of.  the 
empire.  Since  all  the  fprings  of  government 
were  relaxed;  this  double  obligation  was  no  longer 
fulfilled.  The  Englifh  confirmed  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  country,  which  they  confidered  as 
their  own  :  but  they  infilled,  that  the  provinces 
which  had  been'  fubordinate  to  that  part  of  the 
country,  fhould  continue  in  their  former  fubjec- 
tion.  The  weakefl  of  -them  complied  ;  others 
more  powerful,  ventured  to  refill ;  but  they  were 
fubduedi 

These  circumflances  combined,  have  given 
Mohammed- Ali-Khan  a  very  extenfive  dominion, 
and  a  revenue  of  31,500,000  livres*.  He  gives 
up  but  nine  millions  f  of  this  to  the  Englifh,  who 
are  obliged  to  defend  his  fortrefles-  and  his  domi¬ 
nions  5  fo  that  there  remain  22,500,000  livresj 
for  his  perfonal  expences,  and  the  fupport  of  his 
civil  government. 

The  Englifh  Company  had  valuable  pofTeflions 
on  the  coafl  of  Coromandel,  eighteen  thoufand 
Sipahis  well  difciplined,  and  three  thoufand  five 
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hundred  white  troops.  They  difpofed  at  pleafure 
of  all  the  forces  of  the  Carnatic.  The  only  Eu¬ 
ropean  nation,  that  could  have  given  them  um¬ 
brage,  was  fubdued.  They  feemed  therefore  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  fo  many 
advantages,  when,  in  1767,  they  were  attacked 
by  Hyder-Ali-Khan,  a  foldier  of  fortune,  who, 
after  he  had  learnt  the  military  art  from  the 
French,  had  made  great  conquefts,  and  become 
mafter  of  Myfore.  This  daring  and  a&ive  ad¬ 
venturer,  at  the  head  of  a  better  army  than  had 
ever  been  commanded  by  an  Indian  general,  en¬ 
tered  boldly  into  the  countries  which  Britifti  valour 
was  bound  to  defend.  The  war  became  a  war  of 
ftratagem,  as  this  artful  commander  wifhed  it  to 
be.  Experience  having  taught  him  to  fear  the 
attacks  of  the.  infantry  and  artillery  employed 
againft  him,  he  declined,  as  much  as  poffible, 
any  regular  a&ion,  and  contented  himfelf  with 
hovering  about  the  enemy,  harafling  them,  car¬ 
rying  off  their  forragers,  and  intercepting  their 
provifions,  while  his  cavalry  was  employed  in  ra¬ 
vaging  the  country,  plundering  the  provinces,  and 
fpreading  defolation  as  far  as  to  the  gates  of  Ma¬ 
dras.  Thefe  calamities  made  the  Englilh  de- 
firous  of  an  accommodation,  which  they  obtained, 
after  a  deftru&ive,  and  not  very  honourable  war, 
of  two  years. 

Since  that  period,  the  views  of  the  Company 
have  been  to  prevent  Hyder-Ali-Khan,  the  Ma- 
rattas,  and  the  Soubah  of  the  Decan,  the  three 
chief  powers  of  the  peninfula,  from  making  any 

conquefts,  or,  forming  any  dole  connexion  with 

each 
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each  other.  While  they  Succeed  in  this  political 
fyflem,  they  will  preferve  their  fuperiority  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel :  but  they  will  be  obliged 
to  increafe  their  revenue,  which,  in  1773,  did 
not  exceed  24,196,680  livres*  ;  or  they  mull  di¬ 
minish  their  expences,  which,  at  the  fame  period, 
amounted  to  26,397,585  livres  f.  It  will  only 
be  after  this  change  has  been  accomplifhed,  that 
they  will  be  in  a  condition  effectually  to  protect 
their  fettlements  at  Sumatra. 

Although  the  road  of  this  very  extenfive 
ifland,  had  been  frequented  by  the  Englifh,  ever 
lince  their  arrival  in  India,  it  was  not  till  1688 
that  the  ifland  received  a  colony  of  thefe  people. 
The  navigators  difpatched  to  Madras,  had  orders 
to  fix  the  faCtory  at  Indapoura,  the  part  of  the 
country  moft  abounding  in  gold  ;  but  chance  de¬ 
cided  the  matter  otherwife  :  the  winds  having 
driven  the  (hips  to  Bencooien,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  fix  there. 

The  two  nations  made  their  exchanges  at  firfl 
with  a  great  deal  of  franknefs  and  confidence  : 
but  this  harmony  did  not  fubflfc  long.  The 
agents  of  the  Company  foon  gave  themfelves  up  to 
that  Spirit  of  rapine  and  tyranny,  which  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  fo  univerfally  carry  into  Afia.  Clouds  of 
difcontent  began  to  arife  between  them  and  the 
natives,  which  were  gradually  cplleCted  into  a 
ftorm.  The  animofity  was  already  at  it’s  height, 
when  the  foundations  of  a  fortrefs  were  feen  riling 
out  of  the  ground,  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues 
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book  from  the  city.  At  this  fight,  the  inhabitants  of 
Bencoolen  took  up  arms,  and  were  joined  by  all 
the  country.  The  magazines  were  burnt,  and  the 
Englifh  obliged  to  embark  with  precipitation. 
Their  banifhment  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
They  were  recalled  ;  and  derived  from  their  dif- 
after,  the  advantage  of  being  allowed  to  finifh 
the  canftru&ion  of  Fort  Marlborough  without 
oppofitiori.  ' 

Their  tranquillity  was  no  more  difturbed  till 
1759.  At  this  period,  the  French  took  the  fort, 
and  deftroyed  it,  together  with  all  the  civil  and 
military  edifices.  The  booty  was  very  inconfi- 
derable,  becaufe  every  thing  of  value  had  been 
removed  in  time.  Even  before  the  conclufion  of 
hoflili ties,  the  Englifh  regained  pofifeffion  of  this 
place;  but  they  did  not  reinftate  the  works.  Fort 
Marlborough  then  fhook  off  the  dependence  it 
had.  hitherto  been  under  to  Madras,  and  confli-* 
tuted  a  direction  of  it’s  own. 

The  Chinefe,the  Malays,  and  the  flaves  brought 
from  the  Mozambique,  form  the  population  of 
the  Englifh  fettlement,  which  is  defended  by  four 
hundred  Europeans  and  fome  Sipahis.  All  the 
trade  carried  on  there,  belongs  to  the  free  mer¬ 
chants,  except  that  of  pepper.  The  Company 
draw  from  thence  annually  fifteen  hundred  tons 
of  it,  which  they  get  at  an  exceffive  low  rate* 
Half  of  this  produce  is  conveyed  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  by  a  fingle  firip  ;  the  reft  is  put  on  board 
two  veftels  fent  from  Europe,  and  which  carry 
it  to  China,  where  it  is  difpofed  of  to  advan¬ 
tage.  In  1773,  the  revenue  of  this  faflory  arofe 
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to  4.3982,895  livres*,  and  it's  expences  .were 
3,165,480  livres  f. 

This  colony  was  not  thought  fufficiently  ufe- 
ful  :  accordingly,  it  was  to  have  been  abandoned, 
but  not  Till  after  the  fuccefs  of  a  great  project 
that  was  meditated.  The  Rnglifh  had  for  a  long 
time  wifhed  for  a  pofTeflion  that  might  become  a 
Maple,  where  the  merchandize  and  provifions  of 
China,  and  of  the  Oriental  iflands,  might  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  provifions  and  merchandize,  of 
Indoftan  and  Europe.  Their  plan  was  to  make 
it  the  molt  confiderable  mart  in  Alia.  The  ifland 
of  Balambangan,  fituated  at  the  northern  point 
of  Borneo,  appeared  to  them  calculated  to  anfwer 
their  purpofe  ;  and  the  king  of  Solor  refigned  it 
to  them  in  17 66.  The  next  year,  they  planted 
their  flag  there  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1772,  that 
they  formed  their  fettlement.  Some  clerks,  three 
hundred  white  or  black  foldiers,  one  fhip,  and 
two  fmaller  veffels,  were  the  firft  beginnings  of  an 
edifice,  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  was  to  be  raifed 
to  an  immenfe  height.  Unfortunately,  the  com¬ 
manders  quarrelled ;  the  few  troops  that  had 
efcaped  from  fatal  difeafes,  were  too  much  Mat¬ 
tered  ;  and  the  (hips  went  to  open  a  trade  with 
the  neighbouring  Mates.  Under  thefe  inaufpi- 
cious  circumMances,  the  new  faftory  was  attacked, 
taken,  and  deftroyed. 

The  Englifh  are  Mill  ignorant,  or  pretend  to 
be  fo,  from  whence  this  aft  of  violence,  which 
coft  them  9,000,000  of  livres  J,  proceeded.  Their 
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fufpicions  have  appeared  to  fix  alternately  upon 
the  Dutch,  who  are  conftantly  alarmed  for  the 
Moluccas ;  upon  the  Spaniards,  who  might  be 
apprehenfive  for  the  Philippine  iflands  ;  upon  the 
barbarians  of  the  neighbouring  latitudes,  whofe 
liberty  feemed  to  be  threatened  :  fometimes  even 
upon  a  confpiracy  of  all  thefe  enemies,  who  had 
united  their  refentment  and  their  interefts.  From 
whatever  quarter  this  unexpected  ftroke  may  have 
come,  the  mifchief  is  not  irremediable.  The 
Britifh  nation  may  recover  at  Queda,  on  another 
part  of  the  continent  of  Malacca,  or  in  fome  one 
of  the  numerous  iflands  fcattered  about  this  trait, 
what  they  have  loft  at  Balambangan.  If  obftacles 
of  too  powerful  a  nature  fhould  once  more  render 
their  attempts  ineffectual,  they  would  find  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  motives  of  confolation  in  Bengal. 

Bengal  is  a  vaft  country  of  Afia,  bounded  by 
the  kingdoms  of  Afham  and  Arracan  on  theeaft* 
by  feverai  provinces  belonging  to  the  Great  Mo¬ 
gul  on  the  weft  ;  by  dreadful  rocks  on  the  north,  - 
and  by  the  fea  on  the  fouth.  It  extends  on  both  fides 
in  the  Ganges,  which  rifes  from  different  fources 
Thibet,  and,  after  feverai  windings  through  Mount 
Caucafus,  penetrates  into  India,  acrofs  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  it’s  frontier.  This  river,  after  having 
formed  in  it’s  courfe  a  great  number  of  large,  fer¬ 
tile,  and  well  peopled  iflands,  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  fea,  by  feverai  mouths,  of  which  only 
two  are  know’n  and  frequented. 

Towards  the  fource  of  this  river,  was  formerly 
a  city  called  Paiibothra.  :  ft’s  antiquity  was  fo 
great,  that  Diodorus  Siculus  makes  no  fcruple  of 
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alluring  us  that  it  was  built  by  that  Hercules,  to  B  ®,r°  K 
whom  the  Greeks  afcribed  all  the  great  and  fur-  w— y 
prifing  adions  that  had  been  performed  in  the 

world.  In  Pliny’s  time,  ids  opulence  was  cele¬ 
brated  through  the  whole  univerfe ;  and  it  was 
looked  upon  as  the  general  mart  for  the  people 
inhabiting  both  Tides  of  the  river  that  walhed  it’s 
walls. 


The  hidory  of  the  revolutions  that  have  hap* 
pened  in  Bengal,  is  intermixed  with  fo  many 
fables,  that  it  does  not  deferve  our  attention.  All 
we  can  difcover,  is,  that  the  extent,  of  this  em* 
pire  has  been  fometimes  greater  and  fome times 
lefs ;  that  it  has  had  fortunate  and  unfortunate 
periods  ;  and  that  it  has  already  been  formed  into 
one  (ingle  kingdom,  or  divided  into  feveral  inde¬ 
pendent  dates.  It  was  under  the  dominion  of 
one  mafter,  when  a  more  powerful  tyrant  Akbar, 
grandfather  of  Aurengzebe,  undertook  the  con* 
quell  of  it.  j  which  was  begun  in  1590,  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  1595.  Since  this  sera,  Bengal  has  al¬ 
ways  acknowleged  the  Mogul  for  it’s  fovereign. 
At  fird,  the  governor  to  whom  the  adminidra- 
tion  of  it  was  intruded,  held  his  court  at  Raja- 
mahul,  but  afterwards  removed  it  to  Dacca, 
Ever  fince  the  year  1718,  it  has  been  fixed  at 
Muxadavad,  a  large  inland  town,  two  leagues 
didant  from  Caffimbuzar.  There  are  feveral  Na¬ 
bobs  and  Rajahs  fubordinate  to  this  viceroy,  who 
is  called  Soubah. 


This  important  pod  was  occupied  for  a  long 
time  by  the  fons  of  the  Great  Mogul :  but  they 
fo  frequently  made  an  improper  ufe  of  the  forces 
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and  treafure  at  their  difppfal,  to  raife  difturbances 
in  the  empire,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  com¬ 
mit  that  province  to  men  who  had  lefs  influence^ 
and  were  more  dependent.  The  new  governors, 
indeed,  did  not  give  any  alarm  to  the  court  of 
Delhi ;  but  they  were  far  from  being  punflual  in 
I'emitting  the  tribute  they  colle&ed,  to  the  royal 
treafury.  Thefe  abufes  gained  further  ground 
after  the  expedition  of  Kouli  Khan  5  and  matters 
were  carried  fo  far,  that  the  emperor,  who  was 
unable  to  pay  the  Marattas  what  he  owed  them, 
authorifed  them,  in  1740,  to  colled  it  in  Bengal 
themfelves.  Thefe  banditti,  divided  into  three 
armies*  ravaged  this  fine  country  tor  ten  years  to¬ 
gether,  and  did  not  leave  it  till  they  had  extorted 
immenfe  fums. 

During  all  thefe  commotions,  defpotic  govern¬ 
ment,  which  unhappily  prevails  throughout  India, 
kept  up  it’s  influence  in  Bengal *  though  a 
fm all  diflrid  in  the  province  that  had  preferved 
it’s  independence,  dill  continues  to  maintain  it. 
This  fortunate  fpot,  which  extends  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  flxty  miles,  is  called  Bifienpour.  It  has 
been  governed  time  immemorial  by  a  Bramin 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Rajahputs.  Here  it  is  that 
the  purity  and  ecjuity  of  the  antient  political 
fyftem  of  the  Indians  is  found  unadulterated. 
This  Angular  kind  of  government,  the  moft 
beautiful  and  moft  interefting  monument  in  the 
world,  has  hitherto  been  beholden  with  too 
much  indifference.  The  only  remains  we  have 
of  antient  nations,  conftft  in  monuments  of 
brafs  and  marble,  which  fpeak  only  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  and  to  opinion,  uncertain  interpreters 
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pf  manners  and  cuftoms  that  no  longer  exift. 
'VVere  a  philofopher  tranfported  to  Biflenpour,  he 
would  immediately  be  a  witnefs  of  the  life  led  by 
the  firft  inhabitants  of  India  many  thoufand.  years 
agoj  he  would  converfe  with  them;  he  would 
trace  the  progrefs  of  this  nation,  celebrated  as  it 
Were  from  it’s  very  infancy  ;  he  would  fee  the  rife 
pf  a  government,  which  being  founded  only  on 
happy  prejudices  •,  on  a  Simplicity  and  purity  of 
manners,  on  the  mildnefs  of  the  people,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  chiefs,  has  furvived  thofe  innu¬ 
merable  fyStems  of  legislation,  which  have  made 
only  a  tranfitory  appearance  upon  the  Stage  of  the 
world  with  the  generations  they  were  deftined  to 
torment.  More  folid  and  durable  than  thofe  po- 

.  d  ,  M.  * 

litical  Structures,  which,  raifed  by  impofture  and 
enthufiafqn?  are  the  Scourges  of  mankind,  and  are 
doomed  to  perifh  with  the  extravagant  opinions 
that  gave  them  birth,  the  government  of  Bifien- 
pour,  the  offspring  of  a  juft  attention  to  order 
and  the  laws  of  nature,  has  been  eftabliShed  and 

»•-  1  * 

maintained  upon  unchangeable  principles,  and  has 
undergone  no  more  alteration  than  thofe  prin¬ 
ciples  therpfelves.  The  fmgqlar  Situation  of  this 
country  has  preferved  to  rhe  inhabitants  their  pri¬ 
mitive  happinefs  and  the  gentlenefs  of  their  cha¬ 
racter,  by  fecuring  them  from  the  danger  of  being 
conquered,  or  of  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  Nature  has  furrounded 
them  with  water  ;  and  they  have  only  to  open  the 
fluices  of'  their  rivers  in  order  to  overflow  the 
whole  country.  The  armies  fent  to  fubdue  them 
have  fo  frequently  been  drowned,  that  phe  plan 
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B  °  °  K  of  enflaving  them  has  been  laid  afide  ;  and  the 
t— • v— projectors  of  it  have  thought  proper  to  content 
themfelves  with  an  appearance  of  fubmiffion. 

Liberty  and  property  are  facred  in  Biffenpour. 

Robbery,  either  public  or  private,  is  never  heard 

/ 

of.  As  foon  as  any  ftranger  enters  the  territory 
he  comes  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  which 
provide  for  his  fecurity.  He  is  furnifhed  with 
guides  at  free  coft,  who  conduct  him  from  place 
to  place,  and  are  anfwerable  for  his  perfon  and 
effects.  When  he  changes  his  conductors,  the 
new  ones  deliver  to  thofe  they  relieve  an  atteft- 
ation  of  their  conduCt,  which  is  regiftered  and 
afterwards  fent  to  the  Raja.  All  the  time  he  re¬ 
mains  in  the  country  he  is  maintained  and  con¬ 
veyed  with  his  merchandife,  at  the  expence  of  the 
Rate,  unlefs  he  defires  leave  to  ftay  longer  than 
three  days  in  the  fame  place.  In  that  cafe  he  is 
obliged  to  defray  his  own  expences,  unlefs  he  is 
detained  by  any  illnefs  or  other  unavoidable  acci¬ 
dent.  This  beneficence  to  ftrangers  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  warmth  with  which  the  citizens 
efpoufe  each  other’s  interefts.  They  are  fo  far 
from  entertaining  a  thought  of  doing  an ,  injury 
to  each  other,  that  whoever  finds  a  purfe,  or 
other  thing  of  value,  hangs  it  upon  the  firft  tree  he 
meets  with,  and  informs  the  neareft  guard,  who 
give  notice  of  it  to  the  public  by  beat  of  drum. 
Thefe  maxims  of  probity  are  fo  generally  re¬ 
ceived,  that  they  direct  even  the  operations  of  go- 
nernment.  It  receives  annually  between  feven 
and  eight  millions  *,  without  injury  to  agriculture 
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fupply  the  unavoidable  expences  of  the  ftate,  is  v- 
laid  out  in  improvements.  The  Raja  is  enabled 
to  engage  in  thefe  humane  employments,  as  he 
pays  the  Moguls  only  what  tribute  he  thinks  pro¬ 
per,’  and  at  the  times  he  chufes. 

Readers,  whofe  feeling  hearts  have  been  tranf- 
ported  with  joy  at  this  defcription  of  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  manners,  and  of  the  government  of 
Biflenpour !  you,  who,  tired  with  the  vices  and 
diforders  prevailing  in  your  own  country,  have 
undoubtedly  frequently  left  it  in  imagination,  in 
order  to  behold  the  virtue,  and  fhare  the  happi- 
nefs,  of  this  little  corner  of  Bengal,  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  am  now  going  to  deftroy,  perhaps, 
this  molt  agreeable  illufion,  and  pour  the  bitter 
cup  of  melancholy  in  your  hearts ;  but  truth 
compels  me.  Alas  !  this  BilTenpour,  and  all  that 
I  have  been  faying  about  it,  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
more  than  a  fable. 

I  understand — With  forrow  you  exclaim: 

A  fable.  What !  is  there  nothing  but  the  evil 
that  can  be  faid  of  man,  that  is  poflible  to  be 
true  ?  His  mifery,  or  his  wretchednefs,  are  they 
the  only  circumftances  that  are  inconteftibie  ? 
This  being,  born  as  he  is  for  virtue,  the  principle 
of  which  he  would  in  vain  attempt  to  Hide,  which 
he  never  counteracts  without  remorfe,  and  which 
he  is  obliged  to  refpedt,  even  when  it  did  redes  or 
humiliates  him:  notwithftanding  all  thefe  circum¬ 
ftances,  this  being  is  prone  to  wickednefs,  in 
every  part  of  the  globe.  He  is  inceftantly  pant¬ 
ing  after  happinefs,  founded  upon  the  bafis  of  his 
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B  ^ij0  K  rea^  duties,  ar,d  yet  1S  unhappy  every  where. 
iu— y^-j  Every  where,  he  groans  under  the  yoke  of  mer- 
cilefs  rulers  :  every  where,  he  torments  his  equals, 
or  is  tormented  by  them ;  every  where,  he  is  cor¬ 
rupted  by  education,  and  poifoned  from  his  birth 
by  prejudice;  every  where,  he  is  devoured  by 
ambition,  agitated  with  the  love  of  glory,  or  tor¬ 
mented  with  the  third  of  gold ;  while  we  are  the 
fad  viflims  of  thefe  fell  executioners,  who  pur- 
fue  us  to  the  verge  of  the  grave.  Has  vice  then 
extended  itfelf  over  the  whole  earth  ?  Alas  1  let 
innocence  be  differed  at  lead  to  remain  in  this 
narrow  fpot,  upon  which  our  attention  is  fixed; 
and. which  our  imagination,  carrying  us  over  the 
immenfe  fpace  that  is  between  us,  delighted  to 
dwell  upon. 

Reader,  I  have  experienced  the  fame  anxiety 
that  you  have.  I  have  been  led  into  the  fame 
refle&ions,  when  I  found  nnyfelf  balanced  be¬ 
tween  two  authorities,  almod  of  equal  weight ; 
the  one  for,  the  other  againd,  the  exidence  of 
Biffenpour.  We  have  in  our  favour  the  tedimony 
of  an  Englifli  traveller,  who  has  redded  thirty 
years  in  Bengal.  The  tedimony  on  the  other 
fide  is  alfo  that  of  a  traveller  of  the  fame  nation, 
who  has  like  wife  lived  for  a  condderable  time  in 
this  country,  Gonfider  the  matter,  and  make  your 
own  choice. 

;  r 

pro.iuc*  Although  the  red  of  Bengal  be  far  from  en~ 
mi  failures,  joying  the  fame  felicity,  be  it  real  or  fabulous,  as 
Biffenpour,  it  is  neverthdefs  the  riched  and  mod 
populous  province  in  the  whole  empire.  Befides 
it’s  own  confumption,  which  is  neceffarily  con- 
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fiderable,  it’s  exports  are  immenfe.  One  part  of  B  0  0  K 
it’s  merchandife  is  carried  into  the  inland  country*  u— y— « j 
Thibet  takes  off  a  quantity  of  it’s  cottons,  befides 
fome  iron  and  cloths  of  European  manufacture. 

The  inhabitants  of  thofe  mountains  fetch  them 
from  Patna  themfelves,  and  give  mufk  and  rhu¬ 
barb  in  exchange. 

Musk  is  a  production  peculiar  to  Thibet.  It  is 
contained  in  a  fmall  bag  of  the  fize  of  a  hen’s  egg, 
which  grows  in  the  fhape  of  a  bladder  under  the 
belly  of  a  fpecies  of  goat,  between  the  navel  and 
the  genitals.  In  it’s  original  date  it  is  nothing 
more  than  putrid  blood  which  coagulates  in  this 
bag.  The  largeft  bladder  yields  no  more  than 
half  an  ounce  of  mufk.  The  fmell  of  it  is  na¬ 
turally  fo  ftrong,  that  for  common  ufe,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  moderate  it  by  mixing  it  with  milder 
perfumes.  The  hunters,  with  a  view  of  increafing 
their  profits,  contrived  to  take  away  part  of  the 
mufk  from  the  bladders,  and  to  fill  the  vacuity 
with  the  liver  and  coagulated  blood  of  the  animal 
mixed  together.  The  government,  to  put  a  flop 
to  thefe  fraudulent  mixtures,  ordered,  that  all  the 
bladders,  before  they  were  fewed  up,  fhould  be 
examined  by  infpe&ors,  who  fhould  clofe  them 
with  their  own  hands,  and  feal  them  with  the 
royal  fignet.  This  precaution  has  put  a  flop  to 
the  frauds  praCtifed  to  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
mufk,  but  not  to  thofe  which  are  calculated  to 
increafe  the  weight  of  it ;  they  contrive  to  open 
the  bags  artfully  and  pour  particles  of  lead  into 
them.  • 

The  trade  of  Thibet  is  nothing  in  comparifon 
of  that  which  Bengal  carries  on  with  Agra,  Delhi, 

and 
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and  the  provinces  adjacent  to  thofe  fuperb  capitals, 
in  fait,  fugar,  opium,  filk,  filk-fluffs,  an  infinite 
quantity  of  cottons,  and  particularly  muflins. 
Thefe  articles,  taken  together,  amounted  formerly 
to  more  than  forty  millions  a  year*.  So  confider- 
able  a  fum  was  not  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges;  but  it  was  the  means  of  retaining  one 
nearly  equal,  which  muft  have  iffued  from  thence 
to  pay  the  duties,  or  for  other  purpofes.  Since 
the  viceroys  of  the  Mogul  have  made  themfelves 
nearly  independent,  and  fend  him  no  revenues 
but  fuch  as  they  chufe  to  allow  him,  the  luxury 
of  the  court  is  greatly  abated,  and  the  trade 
we  have  been  fpeaking  of  is  no  longer  fo  con- 
fiderable. 

The  maritime  trade  of  Bengal  managed  by 
the  natives  of  the  country,  has  not  fuffered  the 
fame  diminution,  nor  was  it  ever  fo  extenfive,  as 
the  other.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  branches, 
of  which  Catek  is  in  pofTeffion  of  the  greater 
part.  ,  * 

Catek  is  a  diftridt  of  fome  extent,  a  little  below 
the  moft  weftern  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Balafore, 
fituated  upon  a  navigable  river,  ferves  it  for  a  port* 
The  navigation  to  the  Maldives,  which  the  Englifh 
and  French  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  climate,  is  carried  on  entirely  from 
this  road.  Here  they  load  their  veffels  with  rice, 
coarfe  cottons,  and  fome  fi lk- fluffs  for  thefe 
iflands,  and  receive  cowries  in  exchange,  which 
are  ufed  for  money  in  Bengal,  and  are  fold  to  the 
Europeans. 

i 
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The  inhabitants  of  Catek,  and  fome  other  book 

II!. 

people  of  the  Lower  Ganges,  maintain  a  con-  e— v-— » 
fiderable  correfpondence  with  the  country  of 
Afham.  This  kingdom,  which  is  thought  to  have 
formerly  made  a  part  of  Bengal,  and  is  only  di¬ 
vided  from  it  by  a  river  that  falls  into  the 
Ganges,  deferves  to  be  better  know’n,  if  what  is 
afierted  be  true,  that  gunpowder  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  there,  and  that  the  difcovery  was  commu¬ 
nicated  from  Afham  to  Pegu,  and  from  Pegu  to 
China.  It's  gold,  filver,  iron  and  lead  mines 
would  have  added  to  it's  fame,  if  they  had  been 
properly  worked.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  riches, 
which  were  of  very  little  fervice  to  this  kingdom, 
fait  was  an  article  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
fo  much  in  want,  that  they  were  reduced  to  the 
expedient  of  procuring  it  from  a  decoction  of 
certain  plants. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  fome 
Bramins  of  Bengal  carried  their  fuperftitions  to 
Afham,  where  the  people  were  guided  folelv  by 
the  dictates  of  natural  religion.  The  priefts  per- 
fuaded  them,  that  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
Brama  if  they  fubftituted  the  pure  and  wholefome 
fait  of  the  fea  to  that  which  they  ufed.  The  fove- 
reign  confected  to  this,  on  condition  that  the  ex¬ 
clusive  trade  fhould  be  in  his  hands  ;  that  it  fhould 
only  be  brought  by  the  people  of  Bengal,  and 
that  the  boats  laden  with  it  fhould  flop  at  the 
frontiers  x>i  his  dominions.  Thus  have  all  thefe 
falfe  religions  been  introduced  by  the  influence 
and  for  the  advantage  of  the  priefts  who  teach, 
and  of  the  kings  who  admit  them.  Since  this 
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book  arrangement  has  taken  place,  forty  veffels  are 
^  2IJ‘  annually  fent  from  the  Ganges  to  Afliarh,  ladeii  , 
with  fait,  which  yields  near  two  hundred  per  cent, 
profit.  They  receive  in  payment  a  fmall  quantity 
of  gold  and  filver,  ivory,  mufk,  aloes-wood,  gum- 
lac,  and  a  large  quantity  of  filk; 

This  filk,  which  is  fingular  in  it’s  kind,  requires 
no  care  j  it  is  found  on  the  trees  where  the  filk- 
worms  are  produced,  nourifhed,  and  undergo  their 
feveral  metamorphofes.  The  inhabitants  have  no 
other  trouble  but  that  of  colleding  iti  The  ne- 
gleded  cods  produce  a  new  generations  during 
the  growth  of  which,  the  tree  puts  forth  new 
leaves,  which  ferve  fucceflively  for  the  nourifh- 
ment  of  the  young  worms.  Thefe  revolutions  are 
repeated  twelve  times  in  a  yeatj  but  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  fo  much  in  the  rainy,  as  in  the  dry,  feafons. 
The  fluffs  made  of  this  filk  have  a  great  deal  of 

luftre,  but  do  not  lad  long.  ^  I 

p^rQ£P'Pj tliefe  two  branches  of  maritime 

trade,  which,  for  particular  reafons,  have  beeii 
confined  to  the  natives  of  the  country,  the  people 
of  Bengal  have  been  deprived  of  all  others  by  the 
Europeans,  and  it  was  impoflible  it  fhould  be 
otherwife.  fiow  could  a  weak,  cautious,  and 
oppreffed  people,  who  failed  but  {lowly  along  the 
coafts,  and  with  very  fmall  craft,  fuccefsfully 
maintain  a  competition  againfl  thefe  flran^ers,  of 
an  enterprifing  charader,  enjoying  particular  pri¬ 
vileges  even  on  the  Ganges,  and  in  all  other 
parts',  and  bidding  defiance  to  the  tempeftuous 
element  upon  their  immenfe  veffels  ?  But  in  a 

country,  where  in  general  nothing  is  to  be  found 
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fteceflary  for  the  building  of  Ihips,  the  docks  of 
Pegu  are  the  only  refource  which  has  been 
thought  of  to  fupply  this  deficiency. 

Pegu  is  fituated  in  the  Gulph  of  Bengal,  be¬ 
tween  the  kingdoms  of  Arracon  and  Siam.  Re¬ 
volutions,  which  are  fo  common  in  all  the  defpotic 
empires  of  Alia,  have  been  here  more  frequently 
repeated  than  in  any  other.  It  has  alternately 
been  the  center  of  a  great  power,  and  a  province 
to  feveral  dates  lefs  extenfive  than  itfelf.  It  is  ac 
prefent  dependent  upon  Ava,  where  the  Arme¬ 
nians  alone  buy  up  every  thing  that  is  furnifhed 
by  Pegu,  in  topazes,  faphires,  amethids,  and 
rubies. 

The  only  port  of  Pegu  that  is  open  to  Grangers 
is  Syriam.  The  Portugueze  were  a  long  time 
mafters  of  it.  It  then  aifplayed  a  degree  of  fplen- 
dour,  which  vanifhed  with  the  profperities  of  that 
nation.  It  was  revived,  when  the  Europeans, 
fettled  at  Bengal,  thought  of  conftru&ing  there 
the  numerous  vefTels  which  the  extent  of  their 
maritime  connexions  required:  but  it  having  been 
found  that  the  materials  employed  there  were  of 
bad  quality,  it  became  necedary  to  give  up  this 
point,  and  the  road  fell  again  into  obfcurity.  All 
the  trade  here  at  prefent  is  confined  to  the  ex¬ 
change  of  a  few  ordinary  linens  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  or  the  coad  of  Coromandel,  for 
wax,  tin,  and  ivory. 

A  still  more  conquerable  branch  of  com- 

i  i  » 

merce,  which  the  Europeans  at  Bengal  carry  on 
with  the  red  of  India,  is  that  of  opium.  Opium 
is  the  produce  of  the  white  poppy  of  the  gardens, 
a  Vo l.  IE  L  all 
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B  o  °  k  a]i  the  parts  of  which  yield  a  milky  juice.  This 
plant,  which  perifhes  every  year,  has  oblong  and 
finuate  leaves,  of  a  fea-green  colour,  alternately 
difpofed  upon  a  fmooth  item,  with  very  few 
branches,  and  three  feet  high.  Each  branch  is 
almoft  naked,  terminated  by  a  Angle  flower,  rather 
large,  compofecfof  a  calix  with  two  leaves,  four 
white  on  rofe-coloured  petals,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  (lamina,  placed  under  the  piftil,  which 
they  furround.  The  piftil  grows  into  a  large 
round  feed  veflfel,  ornamented  with  a  radiated" 
crown,  and  filled  with  a  prodigious  number  of 
round,  white,  and  oily  feeds*  When  the  poppy 
is  full  of  fap,  and  that  the  head  of  it  begins  to 
fwell,  one  or  more  incifions  are  made  into  it, 
from  whence  diftil  fome  drops  of  the  milky  li¬ 
quor  contained  within,  which  is  left  to  congeal, 
and  is  afterwards  gathered.  This  operation  is  re¬ 
peated  three  times;  but  the  produce  gradually 
diminifhes  in  quantity,  nor  is  it  of  fo  good  a 
quality.  When  the  opium  is  gathered,  it  is 
moiftened  and  kneaded  with  water  or  honey,  till 
it  acquires  the  confidence,  vifcidity,  and  gioffinefs 
of  pitch,  when  it  is  well  prepared,  and  is  then 
made  into  {mail  cakes.  That  kind  is  moft  in 
efteem  which  is  ratner  foit,  and  yields  to  the. 
touch,  is  inflammable,  of  a  blackifh-brown  co¬ 
lour,  and  has  a  ftrong  foetid  fmeli ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  which  is  dry,  friable,  burnt,  and 
mixed  with  earth  and  fand,  is  to  be  throv/n  away. 
According  to  the  different  manner  of  preparing 
jt,  and  the  dofes  in  which  it  is  given,  it  ftupifies, 
excites  agreeable  ideas,  or  occaflons  madnefs. 
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The  meconium,  or  common  opium,  is  'pre-  B  K 
pared  by  preding  the  poppy  heads  that  have  been  c—v*— j 
already  cut.  The  juice  which  comes  out  of 
them,  mixed  with  the  lead  beautiful  of  the  other 
drpps,  is  kneaded  with  water,  and  made  into 
cakes,  which  are  fenc  to  Europe.  As  it  is  often 
adulterated,  it  is  purified  before  it  is  ufed. 

The  province  of  Bahar  is  the  country  in  the 
univerfe  where  the  poppy  is  mod  cultivated.  The 
fields  are  covered  with  it.  Befide  the  opium 
which  is  carried  into  the  inland  parts,  there  are 
annually  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight  ex¬ 
ported.  This  opium  is  not  purified  like  that  of 
Syria  and  Perfia,  which  we  make  ufe  of  in  Eu¬ 
rope  5  it  is  only  a  pade  that  has  undergone  no 
preparation,  and  has  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  virtue 
of  the  other. 

An  exceflive  fondnefs  for  opium  prevails  in  all 
the  countries  to  the  ead  of  India.  In  vain  have 
the  laws  of  China  condemned  to  the  dames  every 
veffel  that  imports,  and  every  houfe  that  re¬ 
ceives  it ;  the  confumption  is  not  the  lefs  confider- 
able.  It  is  dill  greater  at  Malacca,  Borneo,  the 
Moluccas,  Java,  Macaffar,  Sumatra,  and  all  the 
iflands  of  this  immenfe  Archipelago.  Thefe 
iflanders  fmoke  it  with  their  tobacco.  Thofe  who 
are  defirous  of  attempting  fome  defperate  action, 
intoxicate  themfelves  with  this  fmoke.  In  this 
intoxication  they  fall  upon  the  firft  objedt  that 
prefents  itfelf ;  upon  a  man  whom  they  have 
never  feen,  as  well  as  upon  their  mod  implacable 
enemy.  Thefe  atrocious  adls  have  not  convinced 
the  Dutch,  who  are  maders  of  the  places  where 
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the  opium  has  the  moft  dangerous  confequences, 
of  the  neceffity  of  putting  a  ftop  to,  or  even  re- 
ftraining  the  ufe  of  it.  Rather  than  deprive 
themfelves  of  the  confiderable  profit  they  derived 
from  the  fale  of  it,  they  have  authorifed  all  the 
citizens  to  maflacre  thofe  who,  being  difordered 
with  opium,  appear  in  the  ftreets  armed.  Thus 
it  is  that  fome  fyftems  of  legiflation  introduce  and 
keep  up  dangerous  pallions  and  opinions  j  and 
when  once  thefe  have  prevailed  among  the  people, 
nothinsr  can  be  thought  of  but  death  or  tortures 
to  put  an  end  to  them. 

The  Englifh,  who  take  as  great  a  fhare  in  this 
odious  commerce  as  they  poffibly  can,  have  other 
branches  more  peculiar  to  themfelves.  They 
carry  rice  and  fugar  to  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
for  which  they  are  paid  with  metals.  They  carry 
to  Malabar  linens,  which  they  exchange  for 
fpiccs ;  and  to  Surat  filks,  which  they  barter  for 
cotton.  They  carry  rice,  gum-lac,  and  linens,  to 
the  Perfian  Gulph,  from  whence  they  receive 
dried  fruits,  role-water,  and  efpecially  gold. 
They  carry  rich  and  various  cargoes  to  the  Red 
Sea,  which  furnifhes  litle  elfe  than  filver.  Thefe 
feveral  conne&ions  with  the  different  parts  of 
India,  bring  in  annually  to  Bengal,  from  five  and 
twenty  to  thirty  millions  of  livres  *. 

Though  this  trade  paffes  through  the  hands 
of  the  Europeans,  and  is  carried  on  under  their 
protection,  it  is  not  entirely  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count.  The  Moguls,  indeed,  who  are  ufually 

*  From  1,041,666b  13s.  4d.  to  1,250,000!. 
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confined  to  the  places  they  hold  under  the  go-  B 
vernment,  have  feldom  any  concern  in  thele  ex-  e 
peditions ;  but  the  Armenians,  who,  fince  the 
revolutions  in  Perfia,  are  fettled  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  to  which  they  formerly  only  made 
voyages,  readily  throw  their  capitals  into  this 
trade.  The  Indians  employ  dill  larger  fums  in 
it.  The  impofiibility  of  enjoying  their  fortunes 
under  an  oppreflive  government,  does  not  deter 
the  natives  of  this  country  from  labouring  incef- 
fantly  to  increafe  them.  As  they  would  run  too 
great  a  rifque  by  engaging  openly  in  trade,  they 
are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  clandeftine  me¬ 
thods.  As  foon  as  a  European  arrives,  the  Gen- 
toos,  who  know  mankind  better  than  is  com¬ 
monly  fuppofed,  ftudy  his  character :  and  if  they 
find  him  frugal,  a&ive,  and  well  informed,  offer 
to  a£t  as  his  brokers  and  cafhiers,  and  lend  or 
procure  him  money  upon  bottomry,  or  at  in- 
tereft.  This  intereft,  which  is  ufually  nine  per 
cent,  at  lead,  is  higher,  when  he  is  under  a  necefr 
fity  of  borrowing  of  the  Cheyks. 

These  Cheyks  are  a  family  of  Indians,  poffeffed 
of  great  power,  who  have,  from  time  immemorial, 
lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Their  riches 
have  long  ago  procured  them  the  management  of 
the  bank  belonging  to  the  court,  the  farming  of 
the  public  revenue,  and  the  direction  of  the 
money,  which  they  coin  afrefh  every  year,  in 
order  to  receive  annually  the  benefit  arifing  from 

s 

the  mint.  By  uniting  fo  many  advantages,  they 
are  enabled  to  lend  the  government  forty  % 

#  i,666,6661.  13s,  4<i, 
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B  00  k  fixty*,  or  even  a  hundred  millions  f  at  a  time. 
When  the  government  finds  it  lmpoffible  to  re¬ 
fund  the  money,  or  will  not  do  it,  the  Cheyks  are 
allowed  to  indemnify  themfelves  by  oppreffing 
the  people.  That  fo  prodigious  a  capital  fhould 
be  preferved  in  the  center  of  tyranny,  and  in  the 
midd  of  revolutions,  appears  incredible.  It  is 
not  poffible  to  conceive  how  fuch  a  ftrudture  could 
be  raifed,  much  lefs  how  it  could  be  fupported 
for  fo  long  a  time.  To  explain  this  myflery,  it 
mud  be  obferved,  that  this  family  has  always 
maintained  a  fuperior  influence  at  the  court  of 
Delhi;  that  the  Nabobs  and  Rajahs  in  Bengal 
are  dependent  upon  it ;  that  thofe  who  are  about 
the  perfon  of  the  Subah  have  conflantly  been  it’s 
creatures ;  and  that  the  Subah  himfeif  has  been 
'  maintained  or  dethroned  by  the  intrigues  of  this 
family.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  different 
branches  of  it,  and  the  wealth  belonging  to  them, 
being  difperfed,  it  has  never  been  poffible  to  do 
them  fo  much  mifchief,  but  that  they  have  been 
always  left  with  more  refources  than  were  necef- 
fary  to  enable  them  to  purfue  their  revenge  to  the 
utmoft  extreme.  Their  defpotifm  extended  itfelf 
even  over  the  Europeans  who  had  fettled  fadto- 
ties  in  this  country  ;  and  who  indeed  prefented 
themfelves  to  the  yoke,  by  borrowing  of  thefc 
rapacious  financiers  immenfe  fums,  at  an  appa¬ 
rent  interei!  of  ten  per  cent,  but  in  effect  of  more 
than  twelve,  from  the  difference  there  was  be¬ 
tween  the  money  they  received,  and  that  which 
they  had  to  return, 
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The  Portuguefe,  who  landed  at  Bengal  a  long 
time  before  the  other  navigators  of  Europe,  form¬ 
ed  a  fettlement  at  Chatigan,  a  port  fituated  upon 
the  frontier  of  Arracan,  not  far  from  the  mod: 
eaflern  branch  of  the  Ganges.  i  he  Dutch,  who, 
without  incurring  the  refentment  of  an  enemy  at 
that  time  fo  formidable,  were  defirous  of  fharing 
in  their  good  fortune,  were  engaged  in  iearching 
for  a  port,  which,  without  obftrudling  their  plan, 
would  expOfe  them  the  lead  to  hoflilities.  In 
1603,  their  attention  was  directed  to  Balafore  $ 
and  all  their  rivals,  rather  through  imitation  than 
in  confequence  of  any  well  concerted  ichemes, 
followed  their  example.  Experience  taught  thefe 
merchants  the  propriety  of  fixing  as  near  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  different  markets  from  whence  their 
rich  cargoes  came  ;  and  they  failed  up  that  branch 
of  the  Ganges,  which,  after  having  feparated  it- 
felf  from  the  main  river  at  Mourcha,  falls  into  the 
fea,  under  the  name  of  the  river  Hughly.  The 
government  of  the  country  permitted  them  to 
eredt  warehoufes  wherever  there  was  plenty  of 
manufactures ;  and  it  even  very  imprudently  al¬ 
lowed  the  liberty  of  erecting  fortifications  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river. 

On  going  up  the  river,  we  firfl  meet  with  the 
Engiifh  fettlement  at  Calcutta,  where  the  air  is 
unwholefome,  and  the  anchorage  unlafe.  Nofc- 
withflanding  thefe  inconveniences,  this  town,  to 
which  liberty  and  fecurity  had  fucceffively  at¬ 
tracted  many  rich  Armenian,  Moorifh,  and  Indian 
merchants,  has  increafed  it's  population  in  latter 

times  to  fix  hundred  thoufand  fouls.  On  the 
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u— y— if  there  were  any  there,  or  if  they  were  to  be 

feared :  but  Fort  Williams,  which  is  only  at  the 
diftance  of  half  a  mile,  would  defend  it  againft 
any  forces  fent  from  Europe  to  attack  or  bombard 
it.  It  is  a  regular  odagon,  with  eight  baftions, 
feveral  counter-guards,  and  fome  half-moons, 
without  either  a  glacis  or  covered-way.  The 
ditch  of  this  place,  which  has  coft  more  than 
twenty  millions*,  may  be  about  one  hundred  and 
fixty  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  feet  deep. 

Six  leagues  higher  is  fituated  Frederic  Nagore, 
founded  by  the  Danes  in  17 56,  in  order  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  an  antient  fettlement,  where  they 
had  not  been  able  to  maintain  their  ground.  This 
new  eftablifhment  has  not  yet  acquired  any  im¬ 
portance,  and  there  is  all  the  reafon  imaginable 
to  believe,  that  it  will  never  become  confiderableu 
Chandernagore,  which  lies  two  leagues  and 
an  half  higher,  belongs  to  the  French.  It  has  the 
difadvantage  of  being  fomewhat  expofed  on  the 
weftern  fide  $  but  it’s  harbour  is  excellent,  and 
the  air  is  as  pure  as  it  can  be  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  Whenever  any  building  is  undertaken 
that  requires  ftrength,  it  mu  ft  here,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  parts  of  Bengal,  be  built  upon  piles ;  it 
being  impoffible  to  dig  to  three  or  four  feet  deep 
without  coming  at  water.  We  find  upon  this 
diftrid,  which  is  hardly  a  league  in  circumference, 
fome  few  manufadurers,  whom  perfecution  has 
driven  here,  as  into  the  other  European  fadories. 
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At  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  Chanderna-  B  °n0  K 
gore,  is  Chinfura,  better  know’n  by  the  name  of 
Hugley,  being  fituated  near  the  fuburbs  of  that 
antiently  renowned  city.  The  Dutch  have  no 
other  pofleflions  there,  but  merely  their  fort  3  the 
territory  round  it,  depending  on  the  government 
of  the  country,  which  hath  frequently  made  it 
feel  it's  power  by  it's  extortions.  Another  incon¬ 
venience  attending  this  fettlement  is  a  fand-bank 
that  prevents  fhips  from  coming  up  to  it  3  they 
proceed  no  further  than  Tulta,  which  is  twenty 
miles  below  Calcutta,  and  this  of  courfe  occa- 
fions  an  additional  expence  to  the  government. 

The  Portuguefe  had  formerly  made  Bandel, 
which  is  eighty  leagues  from  the  rnouth  of  the 
Ganges,  and  a  quarter  of  a  league  above  Hughley, 
the  principal  feat  of  their  commerce.  Their  flag 
is  (till  difplayed,  and  there  are  a  few  unhappy 
wretches  remaining  there,  who  have  forgotten 
f;heir  country,  after  having  been  forgotten  by  it. 

Except  in  the  months  of  October,  November, 
and  December,  when  the  frequent  and  almoft  con¬ 
tinued  hurricanes  render  the  Gulph  of  Bengal  im¬ 
practicable,  European  Blips  may  enter  the  Ganges 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Thofe  that 
defign  to  go  up  the  river,  previoufly  touch  at  Point 
Palmiras,  where  they  are  received  by  pilots  of 
their  own  nation,  who  refide  at  Balafore.  The 
money  they  convey  is  put  on  board  fome  floops, 
called  bots,  of  between  fixty  and  a  hundred  tons 
burthen,  which  always  precede  the  fhips.  The 
paffage  into  the  river  Hughley  lies  through  a  nar¬ 
row 
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t,  —  L  ufed  formerly  to  come  to  an  anchor  at  Culpy,  but 
time  has  wor’n  off  the  dread  of  thofe  currents, 
quickfands,  and  fhoals,  that  feemed  to  choke  up 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  the  fhips  havse 
been  brought  up  to  their  refpedtive  places  of  def- 
tination.  This  boldnefs  has  occafioned  many  (hip- 
wrecks  but  in  proportion  as  more  experience  has 
been  gained,  and  the  fpirit  of  obfervation  has  been 
carried  further,  accidents  of  that  kind  have  been 
1  lefs  frequent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
of  admiral  W atfon,  who  failed  as  high  as  Chan- 
dernagore  in  a  feventy-gun  Ihip,  will  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  ;  as  a  proper  attention  to  it  would  lave  a 
great  deal  of  time,  trouble,  and  expence. 

Beside  this  great  channel,  there  is  another,  by 
which  goods  may  be  brought  from  the  places 
which  furnifh  them,  to  the  principal  fettle  merit  of 
each  Company.  For  this  purpofe,  a  number  of 
fmall  fleets  are  employed,  confiding  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred  velfels,  and  fometimes  more.  Thefe  are 
manned  with  black  or  white  foldiers,  in  order  to 
check  the  infatiable  avarice  of  the  Nabobs  and 
Rajas  they  meet  with  in  their  paffage.  The  goods 
purchafed  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Ganges,  at 
Patna  and  Caflimbuzar,  are  carried  down  the  river 
Hughley  :  thofe  purchafed  near  the  other  branches 
of  the  Ganges,  which  are  all  navigable  in  the  in¬ 
terior  parts  of  the  country,  and  communicate 
with  each  other,  efpecialiy  towards  the  lower  di~ 
yiflon  of  that  river,  are  conveyed  into  the  Hughley 
by  Rangafoula  and  Baratola,  about  fifteen  or 

twenty 
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twenty  lea<nies  from  the  fea.  From  thence  they  B  °  °  K 
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are  carried  up  the  fiream  to  the  principal  fettle-  u. — 
ment  belonging  to  each  nation. 

The  exports  from  Bengal  to  Europe  confift  of 
rnufkj  gum-lac,  nicaragua-wood.  pepper,  cowries, 
and  fome  other  articles  of  lefs  importance  brought 
thither  from  other  places.  Thofe  that  are  the 
immediate  produce  of  the  country  are  borax,  falt- 
petre*  filk,  filk-ftuffs,  muffins,  and  feveral  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  cottons. 

The  borax,  which  is  found  in  the  province  of 
Patna,  is  a  faline  fubftance,  which  the  chymifts 
in  Europe  have  in  v.ain  attempted  to  counterfeit. 

Some  of  them  confider  it  as  an  alkaline  fair,  which 
is  found  completely  formed  in  the  rich  country  of 
Indoftan  ;  others  will  have  it  to  be  the  produce 

of  volcanoes,  or  fubterraneous  fires. 

\ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  borax  is  of  great  ufe  in 
the  working  of  metals  by  facilitating  their  fufion 
and  purification.  This  fubftance  being  quickly 
vitrified  by  the  action  of  fire,  attracts  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  particles  that  are  intermixed  with  thefe 
metals,  and  reduces  them  to  drofs.  The  borax 
is  likewife  abfolutely  neceffary  in  the  effaying  of 
ores,  and  the  fpldering  of  metals.  The  Dutch 
alone  have  the  fecret  of  refining  it,  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  communicated  to  them  by  fome  Ve¬ 
netian  families  that  came  to  feek  that  liberty  in 
the  United  Provinces  which  they  did  not  enjoy 
under  the  tyranny  of  their  own  ariftocratical  go¬ 
vernment. 

Saltpetre  is  likewife  the  produce  of  Patna. 

It  is  extracted  from  a  clay,  which  is  either  black, 
whitifh,  or  red.  The  manner  of  refining  it  is  by 
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digging  a  large  pit,  in  which  the  nitrous  earth  is 
depofited,  and  diluted  with  a  quantity  of  water, 
which  is  kept  ftirred  till  it  comes  to  a  confiftency. 
The  water  having  draw’n  out  all  thefalts,  and  the 
groffer  parts  fubfiding  at  the  bottom,  the  more 
fluid  particles  are  taken  out  and  put  into  another 
pit  not  fo  large  as  the  former.  This  fubftance 
having  undergone  a  fecond  purification,  the  clear 
water  that  iwims  on  the  top,  and  is  totally  im¬ 
pregnated  with  nitre,  is  taken  oft,  and  boiled  in 
caldrons  ;  it  is  fkimmed  while  it  is  boiling,  and, 
in  a  few  hours,  a  nitrous  fait  is  obtained  infinitely 
fuperior  to  any  that  is  found  elfewhere.  The 
Europeans  export  about  ten  millions  of  pounds 
for  the  ufe  of  their  fettlements  in  Afia,  or  for 
home  confumption  in  their  refpeCtive  countries. 
It  is  bought  upon  the  fpot  for  three  fols  a  pound*, 
at  the  mod,  and  is  fold  again  to  us  for  ten  f,  at 
the  Jeaft. 

Cassimbuzar,  which  is  grown  rich  by  the  ruiq 
of  Makla  and  Rajamahal,  is  the  general  market 
for  Bengal  filk,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  fup- 
plied  from  that  territory.  The  filk-worms  are 
brought  up  and  fed  there  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  other  places ;  but  the  heat  of  the  climate  hatches 
them,  and  brings  them  to  perfection  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  A  great  many  fluffs,  made  entirely 
of  filk,  or  of  filk  and  cotton  mixed,  are  manu¬ 
factured  here.  The  firft  of  thefe  are  moftly  con- 
fumed  at  Delhi,  or  in  our  northern  regions,  the 
reft  in  ieveral  countries  of  Afia.  With  regard  tq 
the  unwrought  filk,  the  quantity  confumed  in 
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the  European  manufacture  may  be  be  eftimat-  B  0,  P  K 
cd  at  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  weight :  but  o — J 
for  a  few  years  pad,  the  Englifh  carry  awa y 
great  quantities  of  it  for  their  own  ufe,  and  that 
of  other  nations ;  it  is  in  general  a  very  com¬ 
mon  fort,  ill  twilled,  and  takes  no  glofs  in  dying. 

It  is  of  little  ufe  except  for  the  woof  in  brocades. 

CoTTon  is  brought  to  much  greater  perfection; 
it  is  fit  for  every  thing,  and  is  uiefully  employed 
in  a  variety  of  different  manufactures,  which  are 
confumed  over  the  whole  globe.  That  for  which 
there  is  the  mod  univerfal  demand,  and  which 
more  particularly  comes  from  Bengal,  is  plain, 
ftriped,  or  worked  muflin.  It  is  eafily  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  rainy  feafon,  becaufe  then  the  mate¬ 
rials  are  more  flexible,  and  don  ot  break  lb  readily. 

The  weavers,  during  the  reft  of  the  year,  fup- 
ply,  as  much  as  poffible,  this  moifture  in  the  air, 
by  veffels  full  of  water,  which  they  take  care  to 
put  under  their  looms. 

Although  the  manufactures  in  which  the  cot¬ 
tons  are  prepared,  are  difperfed  throughout  the 
greateft  part  of  Bengal,  Dacca  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  general  market  of  them.  ’Till  of  late, 

Delhi  and  Muxadavad  were  furnifhed  from  thence 
with  the  cottons  wanted  for  their  own  confump- 
tion.  They  each  of  them  maintain  an  agent  on 
the  fpot  to  fuperintend  the  manufacture  of  them  ; 
who  has  an  authority,  independent  of  the  magi- 
ftrate,  over  all  the  workmen,  whofe  bufinefs  has 
any  relation  to  the  object  of  his  commiflion.  It 
was  a  misfortune  to  them  to  appear  too  dexterous, 
becaufe  they  were  then  forced  to  work  only  lor 
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book  £]ie  government,  which  paid  them  ill,  and  kept 
them  in  a  fort  of  captivity.  When  the  caprices 
of  tyranny  were  fatisfted,  Europeans,  other  Gran¬ 
gers,  and  natives,  were  allowed  to  begin  their 
purchafes  :  but  Gill  they  were  obliged  to  employ 
brokers  eft.abljftied  by  the  miniGry,  and  as  cor¬ 
rupt  as  they  were.  Thefe  reGraints  and  rigours 
put  an  end  to  induGry,  the  child  of  neceGity,  but 
the  companion  of  liberty.. 

The  revolutions  which  have  given  new  fove- 
reigns  to  Bengal,  ought  to  have  introduced  other 
maxims.  Neverthelefs,  we  do  not  fee  that  the 
works  that  come  from  thence,  are  more  perfect 
than  they  were  before  that  period.  It  is  poGible 
that  thofe  who  fabricate  them,  may  not  really 
have  experienced  any  change  of  condition.  When 
they  ceafed  to  be  the  Gaves  of  their  Nabobs,  they 
fell  perhaps  under  a  yoke  equally  oppreffive. 

All  the  purchafes  made  in  Bengal  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations,  amounted,  a  few  years  ago,  to  no 
more  than  20,000,000  of  iivres*.  One-third  of 
this  fum  was  paid  in  iron,  lead,  copper,  wool¬ 
lens,  and  Dutch  fpices :  the  remainder  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  money.  Since  the  EngliGi  have  made 
themfelves  maGers  of  this  rich  country,  it5s  ex¬ 
ports  have  been  increafed,  and  it’s  imports  di- 
minUhed,  becaufe  the  conquerors  have  carried 
away  a  greater  quantity  of  merchandife,  and  have 
paid  for  it  out  of  the  revenues  they  receive  from 
the  country.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
this  revolution  in  the  trade  of  Bengal  has  not 
arrived  at  it’s  crifis,  and  that  fooner  or  later  it 
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will  be  attended  with  more  important  confe- 
quences  and  effe&s. 

To  maintain  their  intercourfe  with  this  vaft 
country,  and  their  other  Afiatic  fettlements,  the 
Englifh  Company  have  fixed  upon  St.  Helena  as 
a  place  of  refrefhment.  This  ifland,  which  is  only 
twenty-eight  miles  in  circumference,  is  fituated 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  four  hundred  leagues  from  the  coafl  of 
Africa*  and  fix  hundred  from  that  of  America. 
It  is  an  irregular  mafs  of  rocks  and  mountains, 
where  at  every  ftep  we  meet  with  evident  traces 
of  an  extinguifhed  volcano.  It  was  difcovered  in 
1602  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  paid  no  attention 
to  it.  The  Dutch  afterwards  formed  a  fmall 
fettlement  upon  the  ifland,  which  they  were 
difpofleffed  of  by  the  Englifh,  who  have  been 
fixed  there  ever  fmce  the  year  1673. 

Upon  this  barren  and  wild  foil,  a  population 
has  gradually  been  formed,  of  twenty  thoufand 
fouls,  freemen  or  (laves.  Here,  as  well  as  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  number  of  females 
born  exceeds  greatly  that  of  males.  If  it  were 
proved,  by  accurate  calculations,  that  the  procefs 
of  nature  is  the  fame  in  all  hot  countries,  this  in¬ 
formation  would  account  fbr  the  public  manners, 
and  the  private  cuftoms,  of  the  people  that  dwell 
there. 

None  of  the  fruit  trees  exported  from  our 
climates  to  St.  Helena  have  fucceeded,  except 
the  peach  tree.  The  vine  has  not  profpered 
there  5  and  the  vegetables  have  been  conftantly 
devoured  by  infe&s  while  a  fmall  quantity  only 
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B  o  o  k  of  the  corn  is  preferved  from  the  attacks  of  the 

.  11 L  i  mice.  The  breeding  of  horned  cattle  has  been 
the  only  refource ;  and  it  is  even  only  after  the 
lofs  of  a  great  number,  that  the  propagation  has 
been  fuccefsful. 

The  climate  deflroyed  every  fpecies  of  feed  that 
was  fow’n  by  the  cultivator.  The  idea  was  then 
fuggefted  of  planting  fhrubs,  which  could  neither 
be  injured  by  the  heat,  nor  by  the  drynefs  of  the 
foil,  and  under  their  (bade,  a  frefh  and  wholefome 
green  fod  made  it’s  appearance.  This  grafs,  how¬ 
ever,  has  never  been  able  to  feed  more  than  three 
thoufand  oxen  at  a  time ;  a  number  inefficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  na¬ 
vigators.  This  deficiency  might  perhaps  be  fup- 
plied,  by  having  recourfe  to  artificial  meadows, 
which  intelligent  travellers  believe  to  be  pra£li- 
cable  in  the  prefent  date  of  things.  But  this 
plan  will  not  be  eafily  purfued,  unlefs  the  mother 
country  ffiould  make  a  facrifice  of  the  bed  lands, 
which  have  been  apparently  referved  for  it's  fer- 
vice,  although  in  reality  they  are  only  kept  for 
the  advantage  or  the  caprices  of  it’s  agents. 

The  houfes  that  furround  the  harbour,  Matter¬ 
ed,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  of  chance,  give  the 
idea  rather  of  a  camp  than  of  a  town.  The  for¬ 
tifications  that  furround  them  are  inconfiderable ; 
and  the  garrifon  appointed  to  defend  them,  con- 
fids  only  of  five  hundred  foldiers,  all  diffarisfied 
with  their  fituation.  The  colony  has  but  few  re- 
frefhments,  and  fome  oxen  to  give  to  the  (hips,  in 
exchange  for  the  provifions  and  merchandiie  they 
bring  from  Europe  and  Ada.  Accordingly,  dffi 
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is  the  ordinary  food  of  the  blacks  there,  and  B  0n,°  K 
makes  great  part  of  the  nourifhment  of  the  white  < — ~y~— 
men. 

Such  is,  according  to  the  ftri&eft  truth,  the 
ftate  of  St.  Helena,  where  the  ffiips  put  in  on 
their  return  from  India  to  England*  and  where,  in 
time  of  war,  they  find  a  convoy.  The  outward 
bound  fhips  are  even  repulfed  from  there  by  the 
winds  and  currents.  To  avoid  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  attending  fo  long  a  voyage,  made  without 
flopping,  feveral  of  them  put  in  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  the  reft*  particularly  thofe  which 
are  deftined  for  the  Malabar  coaft,  take  in  re- 
frefhments  at  the  iflands  of  Comora. 

These  iflands,  that  lie  in  the  Mozambique  Theufethe 
channel,  between  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar  and  maklofthe 
Madagafcar,  are  four  in  number :  Comora,  the  comoraf 
principal  one,  from  which  this  fmall  archipelago 
takes  it’s  name,  is  little  know’n.  The  Portuguefe, 
who  difcovered  it  in  the  courfe  of  their  firft  ex¬ 
peditions,  brought  the  name  of  Europeans  into 
fuch  deteftation  by  their  cruelties,  that  all  who 
have  fince  ventured  to  go  on  fhore  there,  have 
either  been  maftacred  or : very  ill  treated.  It  has 
accordingly  been  quite  forfaken.  The  iflands  of 
Mayota  and  Moely,  are  not  more  frequented,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  approaching  them, 
and  the  want  of  a  fafe  anchorage.  The  Englifh 
veflels  put  in  at  the  ifland  of  Joanna. 

Here  it  is  that,  within  the  compafs  of  thirty 
leagues,  nature  difplays  all  her  riches,  with  all  her 
fimplicity.  Hills  that  are  ever  green,  and  vallies 
that  are  always  gay,  every  where  prefent  a  variety 
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:  of  delightful  landfcapes.  Thirty  thoufand  inha- 

;  bitants,  diftributed  into  feventy-three  villages, 
fli  a  re  it’s  produ&ions.  They  fpeak  the  Arabic 
language,  and  their  religion  is  a  very  corrupt  fort 
of  Mohammedifm  *  their  moral  principles  are 
more  refined  than  they  ufually  are  in  this  part  of 
the  globe.  The  habit  they  have  contracted  of 
living  upon  milk  and  vegetables  has  given  them 
an  unconquerable  averfion  for  labour.  This  lazi- 
nefs  is  the  caufe  of  a  particular  air  of  confequence, 
'Which  confilts,  among  perfons  of  diftinCtion,  in 
fuffering  the  nails  to  grow  to  an  immoderate 
length.  In  order  that  this  negligence  may  have 
the  appearance  of  beauty,  they  tinge  their  nails 
with  a  yellowifh  red,  which  they  extra#  from  a 
fhrub. 

These  people,  born  to  be  indolent,  have  loft 
that  liberty  which  they,  doubtlefs,  came  hither  to 
enjoy  from  a  neighbouring  continent,  of  which 
they  were  the  original  inhabitants.  An  Arabian 
trader,  not  quite  a  century  ago,  having  killed  a 
Portuguefe  gentleman  at  Mozambique,  threw  him- 
felf  into  a  boat,  which  chance  conduced  to  Joanna. 
This  ftranger  made  fuch  good  ufe  of  his  fuperior 
abilities,  and  the  afliftance  of  a  few  of  his  country¬ 
men,  that  he  acquired  an  abfolute  authority,  which 
'  is  {till  maintained  by  his  grandfon.  The  change 
in  the  government  did  not  in  the  lead  diminifh 
the  liberty  and  fecurity  enjoyed  by  the  Englifh, 
who  landed  upon  the  ifland.  They  continued  to 
put  their  Tick  on  fhore  without  moleftation,  where 
the  wholefomenefs  of  the  air,  the  excellence  of 
the  fruits,  provifions,  and  water,  foon  reitored 
a.  them 
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them  to  health.  They  were  only  obliged  to  give  B  ®  0  K 
a  higher  price  for  the  provifions  they  wanted,  for  -v-— J 
which  the  following  reafons  may  be  aligned  : 

The  Arabians  having  been  induced  to  frequent 
an  ifland  governed  by  an  Arab,  have  brought  the 
Indian  manufadlures  into  vogue ;  and  as  the  cow¬ 
ries,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  commodities  they  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange,  were  not  Sufficient  to  defray 
the  expence  of  this  article  of  luxury,  the  iflanders 
have  been  obliged  to  demand  money  for  their 
goats  and  poultry,  which  they  before  exchanged 
for  glafs  beads,  and  other  trifles  of  as  little  value. 

This  innovation  has  not,  however,  made  the  Eng- 
lifh  defert  a  place  of  refrefhment,  which  has  no 
other  inconvenience,  than  that  of  being  at  too 
great  a  diftance  from  our  latitudes. 

A  similar  inconvenience  did  not  prevent  the  The EngHfh 
Englifh  Company  from  extending  their  trade  very  leave  the 
considerably.  The  intercourfe  carried  on  between  trad^to  prf. 
one  port  of  India  and  another  was  too  confined,  ^e«.dven" 
and  of  too  little  confequence,  to  engage  their  at¬ 
tention  for  any  length  of  time.  They  were  foon 
Sufficiently  enlightened  to  perceive  that  it  was  not 
for  their  interefl  to  continue  this  kind  of  com¬ 
merce.  Their  agents  undertook  it,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  Company,  upon  their  own  account  $ 
and  all  the  Englifh  were  invited  to  fhare  it,  upon 
condition  of  entering  into  a  bond  for  45,000 
livres*,  as  a  fecurity  for  their  good  behaviour. 

To  facilitate  and  haften  the  profperity  which  was 
one  day  to  increafe  their  own,  the  Company  en- 
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book  couraged  thefe  traders,  by  taking  a  fliare  in  theif 
expeditions,  and  by  giving  them  an  interefl  in 
their  own  fleets,  and  frequently  even  undertak¬ 
ing  to  be  the  carriers  of  their  merehandife  at  a 
low  freight.  This  generous  behaviour  refulting 
from  a  national  fpirit,  and  fo  diametrically  oppo- 
fne  to  the  fpirit  of  monopoly,  foon  gave  activity, 
flrength,  and  credit,  to  the  English  fettlements. 

Private  trade  has  increafed  with  the  profperi- 
ties  of  the  power  that  fupports  it,  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  in  it’s  turn  to  give  that  power  more  foli- 
dity.  It  employs  at  prefen t  three  confiderable 
capitals,  and  about  two  hundred  vefTels,  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  tons  btirthen,  which  have  all  In¬ 
dian  failors  on  board.  The  number  of  them 
would  (till  have  been  increafed,  if  the  Company 
had  not  exaded,  in  all  it’s  fadories,  a  tax  of  five 
per  cent,  on  all  articles  of  free  trade,  and  one  of 
eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  all  remittances  which 
the  agents  of  this  traffic  wifhed  to  make  to  the 
mother  country.  When  their  neceflities  did  not 
compel  them  to  remit  part  of  thefe  unreafonable 
demands,  thefe  particular  funds  were  given  up 
to  other  European  merchants,  or  to  Englifh  offi¬ 
cers,  who,  not  being  ftridly  dependent  upon  the 
Company,  could  traffic  for  themfelves  in  the 
voyages  they  undertook  for  them. 

Repaints  If  individuals  were  oppreffed  by  the  mother 
LXPtheComd  country,  that  was  confined  in  it’s  turn  by  the 
panyin their  rpo-u}ations  of  the  treafury.  The  fhips  of  the 

trade  !  Ca-  .  -p  i  * /I 

pita!  they  Company  were  always  to  return  into  an  Enghhi 
lipoid  port ;  and  thofe  which  brought  prohibited  mer- 
chandife,  to  London.  By  a  Angular  regulation, 
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Vinworthy  of  a  commercial  people,  and  which  it  B 
has  always  been  found  neceflary  to  break  through,  v. 
they  were  allowed  to  fend  into  India  no  more 
than  6,750,000  livres*  in  money.  They  were 
obliged  to  export,  in  merchandife  of  the  country, 
to  ten  times  the  value  of  what  they  fent  in  fpecie. 
All  the  productions  of  Afia  that  were  confumcd 
by  the  nation,  were  to  pay  live  and  twenty  per  cent, 
to  the  public  treafury,  and  lome  a  great  deal  more. 

Although  the  ignorance,  or  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  different  adminiftrators  $  the  events 
of  peace  and  war ;  the  profperity  or  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  mother  country  ;  the  greater  or  lefs 
demand  for  Indian  manufactures  in  Europe  $  and 
the  degree  of  competition  experienced  from  other 
nations,  may  have  had  confiderable  influence  on 
the  number  and  utility  of  the  Company’s  expe¬ 
ditions  :  yet  it  may  be  faid,  that  their  commerce 
has  been  more  extenfive  and  profperous,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  increafe  of  their  capital.  At  firft, 
it  confifted  only  of  1,620,000  livres  f.  This 
trifling  fund  was  gradually  increafed,  by  that 
fhare  of  the  profits  that  was  not  fubjeCt  to  a  di¬ 
vidend,  and  by  the  fums,  more  or  lefs  confider¬ 
able,  throw’n  in  by  new  proprietors.  It  had 
arifen  to  8,322,547  livres,  ten  fols  J,  when,  in 
^ 676,  the  diredors  thought  it  better  to  double 
it,  than  to  order  an  immenfe  dividend,  which 
their  fuccefs  enabled  them  to  make.  This  capi¬ 
tal  continued  increafing,  till  the  two  Companies 
that  had  fo  obffinately  oppofed  each  other,  threvy 
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book  tkeir  wealth, -their  plans,  and  their  expe&ations,  . 
,  j  into  one  common  (lock.  It  has  fince  rifen  to 
67,500,000  livres*.  With  this  capital  the  pro- 
vifions  and  merchandife  which  India  furnifhes  in 
fo  great  abundance,  were  bought.  Thefe  were 
'ConTumed  in  Great  Britain,  in  it  s  African  fac¬ 
tories,  in  it’s  colonies  of  the  New  World',  and  in 
feveral  parts  of  Europe.  In  procefs  of  time  tea 
became  one  of  the  great  objects  of  this  trade. 

This  herb  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Lords  Arlington  and  Offory,  who  imported  it 
from  Holland  in  16 66,  and  their  ladies  brought 
it  into  fafhion  among  people  of  their  own  rank. 
At  that  time  it  fold  in  London  for  near  feventy 
livres  j*  a  pound,  though  it  coft  but  three  or 
four  X  at  Batavia.  Notwithftanding  the  price  was 
kept  up  with  very  little  variation,  the  tafte  for 
this  liquor  gained  ground  j  it  was  not,  however, 
brought  into  common  ufe  till  towards  the  year 
17  when  green  tea  began  to  be  drunks  whereas 
till  then  no  fort  was  know’n  but  the  bohea.  The 
fondnefs  for  this  Afiatic  plant  has  fince  become 
univerfal.  Perhaps,  the  phrenzy  is  not  without 
it’s  inconveniences  *  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
it  has  contributed  more  to  the  fobriety  of  the 
nation  than  the  fevered  laws,  the  mofl  eloquent 
harangues  of  chriftian  orators,  or  the  bed  treatifes 
of  morality. 

In  1766  fix  millions  of  pounds  of  tea  were 
brought  from  China  by  the  Englifh,  four  millions 
five  hundred  thoufand  by  the  Dutch,  two  millions 
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four  hundred  thoufand  by  the  Swedes,  the  fame  B  °ni0  K 
quantity  by  the  Danes,  and  two  millions  one  ' — 
hundred  thoufand  by  the  French.  The  whole 
of  thefe  quantities  amounted  to  feventeen  millions 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  The  preference 
given  by  moft  nations  to  chocolate,  coffee,  and 
other  liquors,  joined  to  a  feries  of  obfervations 
carefully  purfued  for  feveral  years,  and  the  moft 
exadl  calculations  that  can  poffibly  be  made  in 
fuch  complicated  cales,  inclines  us  to  think  that 
the  whole  confumption  throughout  Europe  did 
not  exceed,  at  that  period,  five  millions  four 
hundred  thoufand  pounds.  In  this  cafe,  that  of 
Great  Britain  muft  have  been  of  twelve  millions, 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  there  are  at  leaft 
two  millions  of  people  in  the  mother-country,  and 
a  million  in  the  colonies,  which- conftantly  drink 
tea.  Each  individual  confumed  about  four  pounds 
in  a  year  $  and  each  pound,  including  the  taxes, 
was  fold,  one  with  another,  for  fix  livres  ten 
fols  *.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  price 
of  this  commodity  muft  have  amounted  to  feventy- 
two  millions  of  livres  j*  j  but  this  was  not  exadtly 
the  cafe  ;  becaufe  half  the  quantity  was  fmuggled> 
and  therefore  coft  the  nation  much  lefs, 

V 

The  war  between  Great-Britain  and  North 
America,  has  obliged  the  Company  to  diminifb 
ids  imports  of  tea,  But  this  circumftance  has 
not  affedled  their  trade.  The  deficiency  has  been 
fupplied  by  a  greater  quantity  of  filks  furnifhed 
by  China  and  Bengal,  and  by  the  increafe  they 
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have  given  to  the  Tales  they  commonly  ufed  tq 
make  of  the  productions  and  manufactures  of 
Coromandel  and  Malabar.  Their  chief  refource, 
however,  has  been  the  conquefl  of  Bengal,  an 
event  rather  of  a  recent  date. 

Should  it  be  afked,  Whether  this  aflonifhing 
revolution,  which  has  had  fo  fenfible  an  influence, 
both  upon  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  Afia,  and  upon  the  trade  of  the.  European 
nations  in  thefe  climates,  hath  been  the  confe- 
quence  and  refult  of  a  feries  of  political  combi¬ 
nations  3  or  whether  it  be  one  of  thofe  events,  of 
which  prudence  has  a  right  to  boaft ;  we  fhall 
anlwer  in  the  negative.  Chance  alone  has  deter¬ 
mined  it :  and  the  circumflances  that  have  opened 
this  field  of  glory  and  power  to  the  Englifh,  far 
from  promifing  them  the  fuccefs  they  have  had. 
Teemed  on  the  contrary  to  threaten  them  with  the 
rnofl  fatal  reverfe  of  fortune. 

A  pernicious  cuftom  had  for  fome  time  pre¬ 
vailed  in  thefe  countries.  The  governors  of  all 
the  European  fettlements  took  upon  them  to 
grant  an  afylum  to  fuch  of  the  natives  of  the 
country  as  were  afraid  of  oppreflion  or  punifli- 
ment.  As  they  received  very  confiderable  Turns 
in  return  for  their  protection,  they  overlooked 
the  danger  to  which  the  interefts  of  their  princi¬ 
pals  were  expofed  by  this  proceeding.  One  of 
the  chief  officers  of  Bengal,  who  was  apprized  of 
this  refource,  took  refuge  among  the  Englifh  at 
Calcutta  to  avoid  the  punifhment  due  to  his  trea¬ 
chery.  He  was  taken  under  their  protection. 
The  fubah,  juftly  irritated,  put  himfelf  at  the 
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head  of  his  army,  attacked  the  place,  and  took 
it.  He  threw  the  garrifon  into  a  clofe  dungeon, 
where  they  were  fuffocated  in  the  fpace  of  twelve 
hours.  Three  and  twenty  of  them  only  remained 
alive.  Thefe  wretched  people  offered  large  lums 
to  the  keeper  of  their  prifon,  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  get  their  deplorable  fituation  reprefented  to  the 
prince.  Their  cries  and  lamentations  were  fuffi- 
qient  informations  to  the  people,  who  were  touched 
with  compaffion ;  but  no  one  would  venture  to 
addrefs  the  defpotic  monarch  upon  the  fubjedh 
The  expiring  Englifn  were  told  that  he  was 
asleep;  and  there  was  not,  perhaps,  a  fingle  per- 
fon  in  Bengal  who  thought  that  the  tyrant’s  num¬ 
bers  Ihould  be  interrupted  for  one  moment,  even 
to  preferve  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  un¬ 
fortunate  men. 

What  then  is  a  tyrant  ?  Or  rather,  what  are  a 
people  accuftomed  to  the  yoke  of  tyranny  ?  Is  it 
refpefl,  or  fear,  that  makes  them  oend  under  it? 
If  it  be  fear,  the  tyrant  then  is  more  formidable 
than  God,  to  whom  man  addreffes  his  prayers, 
or  his  complaints,  at  all  times  of  the  night,  or  at 
every  hour  of  the  day.  If  it  be  refped,  mankind 
may  then  be  brought  even  to  revere  the  authors 
of  their  mifery,  a  prodigy  which  fuperftition  alone 
could  accomplifh.  Which  is  it  that  aftonifhes  us 
moft ;  the  ferocity  of  the  Nabob  who  fleeps,  or 
the  meannefs  of  him  who  dares  not  awake 
him  ? 
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Admiral  Watfon,  who  v/as  juft  arrived  in 
India  with  his  fquadron,  and  Colonel  Clive  who 
had  fo  remarkably  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 
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book  War  of  the  Carnatic,  did  not  delay  to  avenge  the 
caufe  of  their  country.  They  colledledthe  Eng- 
lifh  who  had  been  difperfed,  and  were  flying  from 
place  to  place  ;  they  went  up  the  Ganges  in  the 
month  of  December  1756,  retook  Calcutta,  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  feveral  other  places,  and 
gained  a  complete  vidlory  over  the  fubah. 

A  success  fo  rapid  and  extenfive  becomes  in  a 
manner  inconceivable,  when  we  conlider  that  it 
was  onlv  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  men  that 
the  Engliih  were  adting  againft  the  whole  force 
of  Bengal.  But  if  their  fuperiority  was  partly 
owen  to  their  better  difciplme,  and  to  other  evi¬ 
dent  advantages  that  the  Europeans  have  in  battle 
over  the  Indian  powers  $  the  ambition  of  eailern 
chiefs,  the  avarice  of  their  miniflers,  and  the 
nature  of  a  government  which  has  no  other  fprings 
but  thofe  of  the  interest  of  the  moment,  and  fear, 
were  of  Hill  more  effedlual  fervice  to  them  ;  they 
availed  themfelves  of  the  concurrence  of  thefe 
feveral  circumftances  in  this  fir  ft,  as  well  as  in 
every  fucceeding  enterprize.  The  fubah  was  de- 
tefted  by  all  his  people,  as  tyrants  generally  are; 
the  principal  officers  fold  their  intereft  to  tne 
Engliffi;  he  was  betrayed  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  the  greateft  part  of  which  refufed  to  en¬ 
gage  :  and  he  himfelf  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 

O  O  ’  a 

enemies,  who  caufed  him  to  be  ftrangled  m 
prifon. 

They  difpofed  of  the  fubahffiip  in  favour  of 
Jaffier- Ally-Khan,  the  ringleader  of  the  confpi- 
racy  ;  who  ceded  to  the  company  fome  provinces, 
with  a  grant  of  every  privilege,  exemption,  and 

favour. 
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favour,  to  which  they  could  have  any  pretenflon. 
But  foon  growing  weary  of  the  yoke  he  had  im- 
pofed  upon  himfelf,  he  was  fecretly  contriving 
the  means  to  free  himfelf  from  it.  His  defigns 
were  difcovered,  and  he  was  taken  prifoner  in  the 
center  of  his  own  capital. 

Cossim- Ally-Khan,  his  fon-in-law,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  his  Head.  He  had  purchafed  this 
ufurpation  with  immenfe  fums.  But  he  did  not 
enjoy  it  long.  Impatient  of  the  yoke,  as  his  pre- 
deceffor  had  been,  he  gave  fome  tokens  of  his 
difpofition,  and  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  laws  the 
Company  impofed  upon  him.  The  war  immediate¬ 
ly  broke  out  again.  The  fame  Jaffier- Ally-Khan, 
whom  the  Englifh  kept  in  confinement,  was  again 
proclaimed  fubah  of  Bengal.  They  marched 
againft  Cofilm- Ally-Khan.  His  general  officers 
were  corrupted  :  he  was  betrayed  and  entirely  de¬ 
feated  :  too  happy,  that  while  he  loft  his  do¬ 
minions,  he  ftill  preferved  the  immenfe  treafures 
he  had  amafted. 

Notwithstanding  this  revolution,  Coffim- 
Ally  did  not  forego  his  hopes  of  vengeance.  Fired 
with  refentment,  he  went,  with  all  his  riches,  to 
the  nabob  of  Bennares,  chief  vizir  of  the  Mogul 
empire.  This  nabob,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
princes,  united  themfelves  againft  the  common 
enemy :  but  the  conteft  at  prefent  was  not  with 
a  handful  of  Europeans  from  the  coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  but  with  all  the  forces  of  Bengal,  of 
which  the  Englifh  were  mafters.  Elated  with 
their  fuccefs,  they  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked ; 
they  marched  immediately  to  oppofe  this  formi¬ 
dable 
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book  dable  leasue ;  and  they  marched  with  that  confi-i 
;  dence  which  Clive  infpired  them  with ;  a  leader, 
whofe  name  feemed  to  have  become  the  pledge 
of  victory.  Clive,  however,  would  not  hazard 
an  engagement.  Part  of  the  campaign  was  fpent 
in  negociations  ;  but  at  length  the  treafures  which 
the  Englilh  had  already  draw’n  from  Bengal, 
ferved  tq  enfure  them  new  conquefts.  The  heads 
of  the  Indian  army  were  corrupted ;  and  when  the 
nabob  of  Bennares  was  defirous  of  coming  to 
adtion,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  with  his  men,  with¬ 
out  ever  being  able  to  engage. 

By  this  victory,  the  country  of  Bennares  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Engliih:  and  it  feemed  as  if 
nothing  could  hinder  them  from  annexing  that 
Sovereignty  to  that  of  Bengal :  but  either  from 
motives  of  moderation  or  prudence,  they  were 
content  to  levy  eight  millions  *  by  contribution  ; 
and  they  offered  peace  to  the  nabob  on  conditions 
which  would  render  him  incapable  of  doing  them 
any  injury  :  but,  fuch  as  they  were,  he  moft  rea¬ 
dily  agreed  to  them,  that  he  might  regain  the 
poffeffion  of  his  dominions. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  calamities,  foffim-Ally 
Khan  ftill  found  means  to  preferve  part  of  his^ 
treafures,  and  retired  to  the  Seiks,  a  people 
fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  from 
whence  he  made  an  attempt  to  procure  fome 
allies,  and  to  raife  up  enemies  againfl:  the 
Englifh. 

While  thefe  things  were  pafling  in  Bengal,  the 
Mogul  emperor  having  been  driven  from  Delhi^ 
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by  the  Pattans,  who  had  proclaimed  his  Ton  in 
his  room,  was  wandering  from  one  province  to 
another  in  fearch  of  a  place  of  refuge  in  his  own 
territories,  and  vainly  requefting  fuccour  from  his 
own  vaflals.  Abandoned  by  his  fubjedlsj  betray¬ 
ed  by  his  allies,  without  fupport,  and  without  an 
army,  he  was  {truck  by  the  power  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  and  implored  their  protection ;  they  pro- 
mifed  to  condudl  him  to  Delhi,  and  reinftate  him 
on  his  throne  ;  but  they  infilled  that  he  fhould 
previoufly  cede  to  them  the  abfolute  fovereignty 
over  Bengal.  This  ceflion  was  made  by  an 
authentic  adl,  and  attended  with  all  the  forma¬ 
lities  ufually  pradtifed  throughout  the  Mogul 
empire. 

The  Englifh,  poflfefifed  of  this  title,  which 
was  to  give  a  kind  of  legitimacy  to  their  ufurp- 
ation  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  foon  forgot  the 
promifes  they  had  made.  They  gave  the  Mogul 
to  underhand,  that  particular  circumftances 
would  not  fuffer  them  to  engage  in  fuch  an  en- 
terprife ;  that  they  muft  wait  for  more  favourable 
times  5  and  theyaffigned  him  a  place  of  refidence, 
and  a  revenue  to  fubfift  upon.  The  Mogul  em¬ 
pire  was  then  divided  between  two  emperors ; 
one  acknowledged  in  the  feveral  diftridls  of  India, 
where  the  Englifh  Company  had  any  eftablifh- 
ments  and  authority  ;  the  other  in  the  provinces 
bordering  on  Delhi,  and  in  thofe  parts  to  which 
the  influence  of  that  Company  did  not  extend. 

The  Englifh,  thus  become  fovereigns  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  keep 
up  the  fhadow  of  ancient  forms,  in  a, country, 
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book  where  they  are  the  greateft,  and,  perhaps,  the  only 

* _ _ /  power,  that  is  likely  to  be  fecure  and  lafting. 

They  governed  the  kingdom,  and  received  the 
revenues  of  it,  under  the  name  of  a  fubah,  who, 
while  he  was  at  their  difpofal,  and  in  their  pay, 
feemed  to  give  his  own  orders.  It  is  from  him  that 
all  the  public  ads  and  decrees,  which  had  really 
been  deliberated  in  the  council  of  Calcutta,  ap¬ 
peared  to  proceed  ;  fo  that  the  people,  notwith- 
Itanding  their  change  of  mailers,  have  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  been  induced  to  believe,  that  they 
were  Hill  under  the  fame  yoke. 

Strange  indignity,  to  wilh  to  exercife  oppref- 
fion,  without  appearing  unjuft ;  to  be  defirous  of 
reaping  the  fruits  of  one’s  rapine,  and  to  throw 
the  odium  of  it  upon  another.  Not  to  bluffi  at 
ads  of  tyranny,  and  yet  to  blulh  at  the  name  of 
tyrant.  How  wicked  is  man,  and  how  much 
more  flagitious  would  he  be,  if  he  could  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  crimes  would  remain  unknow’n, 
and  that  the  punilhment  or  ignominy  of  them, 
would  fall  upon  an  innocent  perfon. 

The  conqueft  of  Bengal,  the  boundaries  of 
which  have  lince  that  period  been  extended, 
as  far  as  that  heap  of  mountains  which  feparate 
the  Thibet  and  Tartary  from  Indoftan,  without 
making  any  eflential  alteration  in  the  external  form 
of  the  Engliffi  Company,  has  produced  a  material 
change  in  the  objed  of  it.  They  are  no  longer 
a  commercial  fociety,  they  are  a  territorial  power 
which  make  the  moft  of  their  revenues,  by  the 
affiftance  of  a  traffic  that  formerly  was  their  foie 
exiftence,  and  which,  notwithftanding  the  exten¬ 
sion 
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fion  it  has  received,  is  no  more  than  an  acceflbry  B  0  0  K 
in  the  various  combinations  of  their  prefent  real  ' — J- — * 
grandeur. 

The  arrangements  intended  to  give  liability  to  Meafures 
a  fituation  fo  profperous,  are,  perhaps,  the  moll  En^iifh^* 
reafonable  that  can  be.  England  has  at  prefent  Jweives 
in  India  an  ellablilhment  to  the  amount  of  nine  inBensaU 
thoufand  eight  hundred  European  troops,  and 
fifty-four  thoufand  fipahis,  well  payed,  well  armed, 
and  well  difciplined.  Three  thoufand  of  thefe 
Europeans,  and  twenty-five  thoufand  fipahis  are 
difperfed  along  the  borders  of  the  Ganges. 

The  moll  confiderable  body  of  thefe  troops 
has  been  llationed  in  Bennares,  once  the  fource 
of  Indian  fcience,  and  llill  the  moll  famous  aca¬ 
demy  of  thefe  rich  countries,  where  European 
avarice  pays  no  refpedl  to  any  thing.  This  fitua¬ 
tion  has  been  chofen,  becaufe  it  appeared  favour¬ 
able  for  Hopping  the  progrefs  of  thofe  warlike 
people  who  might  defcend  from  the  mountains  of 
the  north  $  and  in  cafe  of  attack,  the  maintaining 
of  a  war  in  a  foreign  territory  would  be  lefs 
ruinous  than  in  the  countries  of  which  the  com¬ 
pany  is  to  receive  the  revenues.  On  the  fouth, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  found  pra£licable,  they  have 
occupied  all  the  narrow  palfes  by  which  an  enter- 
prifing  and  active  enemy  might  attempt  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  province.  Dacca,  which  is  in  the 
center  of  it,  has  under  it’s  walls  a  confiderable 
force  always  ready  to  march  wherever  it’s  pre¬ 
fence  may  be  necefifary.  All  the  nabobs  and  rajahs 
who  are  dependent  on  the  fubahfhip  of  Bengal, 
are  difarmed,  furrounded,  by  fpies  in  order  to  dif- 
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B  o  p  k  cover  their  confpiracies,  and  by  troops,  to  render 
them  ineffectual* 

In  cafe  of  any  unfortunate  revolution  which 
might  oblige  the  victorious  power  to  change  it’s 
fituation,  and  abandon  it’s  pods,-  the  Englifh 
have  condructed  a  fo ft  near  Calcutta  called  Fort 
William,  which,  in  times  ofjurgent  necedity, 
would  ferve  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  army, 
fhould  they  be  forced  to  retreat,  and  give  time 
to  wait  for  the  necelTary  reinforcements  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  their  fuperiority. 

Notwithstanding  the  wife  precautions  taken 
by  the  Englifh,  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
without  apprehenfions.  The  Mogul  power  may 
o-ain  drennth,  and  wifii  to  refcue  one  of  it  s  fined 
provinces  out  of  the  hands  of  a  foreign  oppreffor# 
They  have  reafon  to  fear  that  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  may  be  again  attracted  by  the  foftnefs  of 
the  climate.  The  princes  now  at  variance  may, 
perhaps,  put  an  end  to  their  conteds,  and  re¬ 
unite  in  favour  of  their  common  liberty.  It  is  not 
impoffible  but  that  the  Indians,  who  at  prefent 
conditute  the  chief  force  of  the  vicarious  Eng¬ 
lifh,  may  one  day  turn  againd  them  thofe  arms  of 
which  they  have  taught  them  the  ufe.  Their  gran¬ 
deur,  which  is  but  imaginary,  may,  perhaps, 
moulder  away  without  their  being  actually  driven 
from  what  they  poffefs.  It  is  well  know'n  that  the 
Marattas  have  always  their  attention  fixed  upon 
this  beautiful  country,  and  are  condantly  threaten¬ 
ing  it  with  invafion.  Unlefs  the  Englifh  are 
fuccefsful  enough,  either  by  bribery  or  intrigue, 

to  divert  this  dangerous  dorm,  Bengal  will  be  the 
.  .  object 
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bbjedl  of  their  pillage  and  rapine,  whatever  mea¬ 
sures  may  be  taken  to  oppofe  a  light  cavalry,  the 
alertnefs  of  which  exceeds  every  thing  that  can 
be  faid  of  it.  The  incurfions  of  thefe  plunderers 
may  be  repeated  j  and  then  the  Company  will 
have  lefs  tribute  to  receive,  and  their  expences 
will  be  increafe(J. 

Supposing,  however,  that  none  of  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  we  have  ventured  to  forefee,  fhould  take 
place,  is  it  likely  that  the  revenues  of  Bengal, 
which,  in  1773,  arofe  to  71,004,465  livres*,  but 
of  which  61,379,437  livres  ten  fols  f  have  been 
abforbed  by  plunder,  or  the  neceffary  expences, 
fhould  always  continue  the  fame  ?  This  is,  at 
lead,  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  Englifh  Company 
no  longer  export  any  coin,  but  even  carry  away 
fome  for  the  ufe  of  their  fa&ories.  Their  agents 
make  incredible  fortunes,  and  the  private  mer¬ 
chants  confiderable  ones,  which  they  go  to  the 
mother-country  to  enjoy.  The  other  European 
nations  find  in  the  treafures  of  this  ruling  power 
accommodations,  which  make  it  unneceflary  to 
introduce  new  bullion.  Mud  not  ail  thefe  com¬ 
bined  circum  dances  neceffarily  occafion  a  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  finances  of  thofe  countries,  a  void 
which  will,  fooner  or  later,  be  perceived  in  the 
making  up  of  the  public  accounts  ? 

That  period  might  indeed  be  protracted,  if  the 
Englifh,  refpefting  the  rights  of  humanity,  were  at 
length  to  deliver  thofe  countries  from  the  oppref- 
fion  under  which  they  have' continued  to  groan 
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b  o  o  k  for  fo  many  ages.  Then  Calcutta,  far  from 
n* _  ,  being  an  objedt  of  terror  to  the  Indians,  would 
become  a  tribunal  always  open  to  the  complaints^ 
of  thofe  unhappy  fufferers  whom  tyranny  fhould 
dare  to  moled.  Property  would  be  holden  fo  fa- 
cred,  that  the  treafure,  which  for  fo  many  years 
has  been  buried,  would  be  taken  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  it's  defti- 
nation.  Agriculture  and  manufactures  would  be 
encouraged  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  exports 
would  become  from  day  to  day  more  confidei  able  5 


and  the  Company,  by  following  fuch  maxims  as 
thefe,  indead  of  being  driven  to  the  neceflity  of 
lelfening  the  tributes  which  they  found  eftablifh- 
ed,  might  pofiibly  find  means  to  bring  about  an 
augmentation  confident  with  the  general  iatis- 
faction  of  the  natives.  Let  it  not  be  faid  that 
fuch  a  plan  is  chimerical.  The  Englifh  Company 
itfelf  has  already  proved  the  podibility  of  it. 

Most  of  the  European  nations  that  have  ac¬ 
quired  any  territory  in  India,  generally  choole 
for  their  farmers  the  natives  of  the  country,  from 
whom  they  exad  fuch  confiderable  fums  in  ad¬ 
vance,  that  in  order  to  pay  them,  they  are  obliged 
to  borrow  at  an  exorbitant  intered.  The  didrefs 
which  thefe  greedy  farmers  voluntarily  bring  on 
themfelves,  obliges  them  to  exa£l  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  to  whom  they  let  fome  parcels  of  the  land 
below  their  value,  fo  confiderable  a  rent,  that 
thefe  unfortunate  perfons  quit  their  villages, 
and  abandon  them  for  ever.  The  contractor, 
ruined  by  this  incident,  which  renders  him  iniol- 

vent,  is  difmified  to  make  room  for  a  fuccedor, 
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'who  commonly  meets  with  the  fame  fate  ;  fo  tfiat  book 
it  very  frequently  happens,  that  nothing  but 
the  firft  fum  depofited,  or  very  little  more;  is  ever 
received. 


Different  meafures  liave  been  purfued  in  the 
Englifh  colonies,  on  the  fcoaft  of  Coromandel.  It 
was  obferved  that  the  villages  had  been  formed  by 
feveral  families,  who,  for  the  moft  part,  were  con- 
ne&ed  with  each  other ;  this  has  been  the  reafon 
why  the  cuftom  of  employing  farmers  has  been 
abolifhed.  Every  land  was  taxed  at  a  certain  an¬ 
nual  rent,  and  the  head  of  the  family  was  fe- 
curity  for  his  relations  and  connexions.  This  me¬ 
thod  united  the  colonifts  one  with  another,  and 
created  in  them  a  difpofition*  as  well  as  the  power* 
of  affording  each  other  a  reciprocal  fupporr.  This 
has  occafioned  the  fettlements  of  that  nation  to 
rife  to  the  utmoft  degree  of  profperitv  they  were 
capable  of  attaining;  while  thofe  of  her  rivals  were 
languifhing  for  want  of  cultivation  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  confequendy  of  population. 

Why  muff  a  mode  of  condudt,  which  does  fo 
much  honour  to  reafon  and  humanity*  be  confined 
to  the  fmall  territory  of  Madras  ?  Can  it  be  true 
that  moderation  is  a  virtue  that  belongs  only  to 
a  (late  of  mediocrity  ?  The  Englifh  Company,  till 
thefe  latter  times,  had  always  holden  a  conduct  lu~ 
perior  to  that  of  the  other  Companies.  Their 
agents,  their  factors,  were  well  chofen.  The  mod 
part  of  them  were  young  men  of  good  families* 
who  were  not  afraid,  when  the  fervice  of  their 
country  called  upon  them,  to  crofs  thofe  immenfe 
feas  which  England  coniiders  as  a  part  of  her 
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book  empire.  The  Company  had  generally  taken  thenr 
u  |  commerce  in  a  great  point  of  view,  and  had  almoft 
always  carried  it  on  like  an  affociaticn  of  true  poli¬ 
ticians  as  well  as  a  body  of  merchants.  Upon  the 
whole,' their  planters,  merchants,  and  foldiers  had 
preferved  more  honelty,  more  regularity,  and  more 
firmnefs  than  thole  of  the  other  nations. 

Oppreflsons  Who  would  ever  have  imagined  that  this  fame 
“xerdfed'by  Company,  by  a  fudden  alteration  of  conduit,  and 
jn'Etnia!*1'  change  of  fyftem,  could  pollibly  make  tne  people 
of  Bengal  regret  the  defpotifm  of  their  antient 
mailers  ?  That  fatal  revolution  has  been  but  too 
fudden  and  too  real.  A  fettled  plan  of  tyranny 
has  taken  the  place  of  authority  occafionally  ex¬ 
erted.  The  exactions  are  become .  general  and 
fixed,  the  epprefiion  continual  and  abfolute.  The 
deftrudtiv.e  arts  of  monopolies  have  been  im¬ 
proved,  and  new  ones  have  been  invented.  In  a 
word,  the  Company  have  tainted  and  corrupted 
the  public  fources  of  confidence  and  happineis. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Mogul  Em¬ 
perors,  the  fubahs,  who  had  tne  caie  of  the  re¬ 
venues,  were,  from  the  nature  or  the  bu  line  Is, 
obliged  to  leave  the  receipt  of  them  to  Nabobs, 
Poly  gars,  and  Jemidars,who  were  a  fort  of  fuperior 
fecurity  for  other  Indians,  and  thefe  ft  ill  for  others ^ 
fo  that  the  produce  of  the  lands  palled  on,  and 
was  partly  funk  amidft  a  multitude  of  intermediate 
hands,  before  it  came  into  the  coffers  of  the  fubah, 
who,  on  his  part,  delivered  but  a  very  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  it  to  the  emperor.  This  adminiftration, 
faulty  in  many  refpefts,  had  in  it  one  favourable 

circumftance  for  the  people,  that  the  farmers 

never 
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never  being  changed,  the  rent  of  the  farms  re-  B  ° 
mained  always  the  fame  ;  becaufe  the  lead  in-  v. — 
creafe,  as  it  didurbed  the  whole  chain  of  advantage 
which  every  one  received  in  his  turn,  would  in¬ 
fallibly  have  occafioned  a  revolt ;  a  terrible  re- 
fource,  but  the  only  one  left  in  favour  of  humanity, 
in  countries  groaning  under  the  oppreffionsof  de- 
Ipotic  rulers. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  midd  of  thefe  regu¬ 
lations  there  were  many  a 61s  of  injudice  and  par¬ 
tial  oppredions.  But,  at  lead,  as  the  alleffment 
of  the  public  monies  was  made  at  a  fixed  and  mo¬ 
derate  rate,  emulation  was  not  wholly  extinguidi- 
ed.  The  cultivators  of  the  land  being  fure  of 
laying  up  the  produce  of  their  harved,  after  pay¬ 
ing  with  exaclnefs  the  rate  of  their  farm,  fecond- 
ed  the  natural  fertility  of  the  foil  by  their  labour  ; 
the  weavers,  maders  of  the  price  of  their  works, 
being  at  liberty  to  make  choice  of  the  buyer  who 
bed  fuited  them,  exerted  themfelves  in  extending 
and  improving  their  manufaflures.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other,  having  no  anxiety  with  regard  to 
their  fubfidence,  yielded  with  fatisfablion  to  the 
mod  delightful  inclinations  of  nature,  or  the  pre¬ 
vailing  propenfity  of  thefe  climates;  and  beheld, 
in  the  increafeof  their  family,  one  method  of  aug¬ 
menting  their  riches.  Such  are  evidently  the 
reafons  why  indudry,  agriculture,  and  population, 
have  been  carried  to  fuch  a  height  in  the  province 
of  Bengal.  It  fhould  feem  that  they  might  dill 
be  carried  further  under  the  government  of  a  free 
people,  friends  to  humanity  ;  but  the  third  of 
gold,  the  mod  tormenting,  the  mod  cruel  of  all 
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book  paffions,  has  given  rife  to  a  pernicious  and  de^ 
v  y*  >  ftrudtive  adminiftration. 

The  Fnglifh,  become  fovereigns  of  Bengal* 
not  content  with  receiving  the  revenues  on  the 
fame  footing  as  the  ancient  fubahs,  have  been 
defirous  at  once  to  augment  the  produce  of  the 
farms,  and  to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  them?  To  accomplifh  both  thefe  objects, 
they  are  become  the  farmers  to  their  own  fubah, 
that  is,  to  a  (lave  on  whom  they  have  juft  con¬ 
ferred  that  empty  title,  the  more  fecurely  to  im- 
pofe  upon  the  people.  The  confequence  of  this 
new  plan  has  been  to  pillage  the  farmers,  in  order 
.  to  fubftitute  in  their  room  the  Company’s  agents, 
They  have  aifo  monopolized  the  fale  of  fait,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  betel,  articles  of  immediate  neceffity 
in  thofe  countries,  but  they  have  done  this  under 
the  name,  and  apparently  on  the  account  of  the 
fubah.  They  have  gone  ftill  further,  and  have 
obliged  the  very  fame  fubah  to  eftablifh  in  their 
favour  an  exclufive  privilege  for  the  fale  of  cotton 
brought  from  any  other  province,  in  order  to 
raife  it  to  an  exorbitant  price.  They  have  aug-* 
mented  the  cuftoms,  and  have  at  length  caufed 
an  edidl  to  be  published,  which  forbids  every  Eu¬ 
ropean,  except  the  Englifh,  from  trading  in  the 
interior  parts  of  Bengal. 

When  we  reftedt  on  this  cruel  prohibition,  it 
feems  as  if  it  had  been  contrived  only  to  deprive 
of  every  power  of  mi  {chief  that  unfortunate  coun¬ 
try,  whofe  profpenty,  for  their  own  intereft, 
ought  to  be  the  only  objedt  of  the  Englilh  Com-? 
pany,  ?efides,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  perfonal 
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avarice  of  the  members  of  the  council  at  Calcutta  B  0  ®  K 
has  dictated  that  fhameful  law.  Their  defign  < — 
was  to  enfure  to  themfelves  the  produce  of  all  the 
manufactures,  in  order  to  compel  the  merchants 
of  other  nations,  who  chofe  to  trade  from  one  part 
of  India  to  another,  to  purchafe  thefe  articles  of 
them  at  an  exorbitant  price,  or  to  renounce  their 
undertakings. 

But  ftill,  in  the  midft  of  this  overbearing  con¬ 
duct,  fo  contrary  to  the  advantage  of  their  confti- 
tuents,  thefe  treacherous  agents  have  attempted 
to  difeuife  themfelves  under  the  mafk  of  zeal. 

o 

They  have  pretended,  that  as  they  were  under 
£  he  necefiity  of  exporting  to  England  a  quantity 
of  merchandife  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
her  commerce,  the  competition  of  private  tra¬ 
ders  was  prejudicial  to  the  purchafes  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  - 

Under  the  fame  pretence,  and  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tend  this  exclufion  to  the  foreign  fettlements 
while  they  appear  to  refpeCt  their  rights,  they 
have  of  late  years  ordered  more  merchandife  than 
Bengal  could  furnifh.  At  the  fame  time  the 
weavers  have  been  forbidden  to  work  for  other 
nations  until  the  Englilh  Company’s  orders  were 
completed.  Thus  the  workmen,  not  being  any 
longer  at  liberty  to  choofe  among  the  feveral 
purchafers,  have  been  forced  to  deliver  the  fruits 
of  their  labour  at  any  price  they  could  get  for 
them. 

Let  us  confider  too  in  what  coin  thefe  work¬ 
men  have  been  paid.  Here  reafon  is  confound¬ 
ed  i  and  we  are  at  a  lofs  for  excufes  or  pretexts, 
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B  ^11°  K  The  Englifli,  conquerors  of  Bengal,  poffeffors 
v — y- — >  of  the  immenfe  treafurcs  which  the  fruitfulnefs  of 
the  foil,  and  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  had 
colleded,  have  debafed  themfelves  fo  far  as  to 
alter  the  value  of  the  fpecie.  They  have  fet  the 
example  of  this  meannefs  unknow’n  to  the  de- 
ipotic  rulers  of  Alia  ■,  and  it  is  by  this  difgraceful 
act  that  they  have  announced  to  the  natives  their 
fovereignty  over  them.  An  operation,  indeed, 
fo  contrary  to  the  principles  of  trade  and  public 
faith,  could  not  fubfift  for  any  length  of  time, 
The  Company  themfelves  found  the  pernicious 
effects  of  it,  and  were  refolved  to  call  in  all  the 
bafe  coin,  in  order  to  replace  it  with  other 
money,  exactly  the  fame  as  that  which  was  always 
current  in  thofe  countries.  But  let  us  attend  to 
the  manner  in  which  fo  neceffary  an  alteration  was 
conduced. 

They  had  ftruck  in  gold  rupees  to  the  amount 
of  about  fifteen  millions*  nominal  value,  but 
which  reprefented,  in  fad,  but  nine  millions  f  5 
for  four  tenths,  or  fomething  more,  was  alloy.  All 
who  were  found  to  poffefs  thefe  gold  rupees  of 
falfe  alloy,  were  enjoined  to  bring  them  into  the 
treafury  at- Calcutta,  where  they  (hould  be  reim- 
burfed  for  them  in  filver  rupees  5  but  inflead  of 
ten  rupees  and  a  half  of  filver,  which  each  gold 
rupee  ought  to  be  worth  according  to  it’s  rate, 
they  gave  them  but  fix ;  fo  that  the  amount  of 
the  alloy  became  the  clear  lofs  of  the  creditor. 

An  oppreffion  fo  general  muff  neceffarily  be 
attended  with  violence  5  and  confequently  it  has 
*  625,000!.  f  375,000'!. 
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been  neceffary  feveral  times  to  have  recourfe  to 
force  of  arms  to  carry  into  execution  the  orders 
of  the  council  at  Culcutta.  *Thefe  forces  have 
not  been  employed  againft  the  Indians  alone  ;  tu¬ 
mults  have  alfo  broken  out,  and  military  prepa¬ 
rations  been  made  on  all  Tides,  even  in  the  imdft 
of  peace.  The  Europeans  have  been  expofed  to 
fignal  a£ls  of  hoftility,  and  particularly  the  French, 
who,  notwithflanding  their  being  fo  reduced,  and 
fo  weak,  have  flill  excited  the  jealoufy  of  their 
former  rivals. 

If  to  this  pidlure  of  public  oppreflons,  we 
were  to  add  that  of  private  extortions,  we  fhould 
find  the  agents  of  the  Company,  almofl  every 
where,  exacting  their  tribute  with  extreme  rigour, 
and  raifing  contributions  with  the  utmoft  cruelty. 
We  fhould  fee  them  carrying  a  kind  of  inquifition 
into  every  family,  and  fitting  in  judgment  upon 
every  fortune ;  robbing  indifcriminately  the  arti- 
fan  and  the  labourer,  imputing  it  often  to  a  man 
as  a  crime  that  he  is  not  fufficiently  rich,  and 
punifhing  him  accordingly.  We  fhould  view 
them  felling  their  favour  and  their  credit,  as  well 
to  opprefs  the  innocent,  as  to  fkreen  the  guilty. 
We  fhould  find,  in  confequence  of  thefe  irregu¬ 
larities,  defpair  feizing  every  heart,  and  an  uni- 
yerfal  dejedlion  getting  the  better  of  every  mind, 
and  uniting  to  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  and 
adtivity  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  popula¬ 
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It  will  be  thought,  without  doubt,  after  thefe 
details,  it  was  impoflible  that  Bengal  fhould  have 
frefh  evils  to  dread.  But,  however,  as  if  the  ele¬ 
ments. 
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book  ments,  in  league  with  mankind,  had  intended  to 
v  -t—  bring  all  at  once  upon  the  fame  people  every  ca¬ 
lamity  that  by  turns  lays  wade  the  univerfe,  a 
drought,  of  which  there  never  had  been  an  indance 
in  thofe  climates,  came  upon  them,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  a  mod  dreadful  famine  in  a  country  of 
all  the  mod  fertile. 

In  Bengal  there  are  two  harveds ;  one  in 
April,  the  other  in  October.  The  fird,  called 
the  little  harved,  confids  of  the  fmaller  grain; 
the  fecond,  diled  the  grand  harved,  is  fingly  of 
rice.  The  rains,  which  commence  regularly  in 
the  month  of  Augud,  and  end  in  the  middle  of 
October,  are  the  occafion  of  thefe  different  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  and  it  was  by  a  drought,  which  happen¬ 
ed  in  1769,  at  the  feafon  when  the  rains  are  ex¬ 
pected,  that  there  was  a  failure  in  the  great  harved 
of  1769,  and  the  lefs  harved  of  1770.  It  is  true,' 
that  the  rice  on  the  higher  grounds  did  not  fuffer 
greatly  by  this  didurbance  of  the  feafons,  but 
there  was  far  from  a  fufficient  quantity  for  the 
nourifliment  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country ; 
add  to  which,  the  Englifh,  who  were  engaged 
before-hand  to  take  proper  care  of  their  fubfid- 
ence,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  fipahis  belonging 
to  them,  did  not  fail  to  keep  locked  up  in  their 
magazine  a  part  of  this  harved,  though  it  was 
already  infufficient.  ■ 

They  have  been  accufed  of  having  made  a  very 
bad  ufe  of  that  neceffary  forefight,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  mod  odious  and  the  mod  criminal  of 
all  monopolies.  It  may  be  true  that  fuch  a 
horrid  method  of  acquiring  riches  may  have 
%  ♦  tempted 
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tempted  fopne  individuals  ;  but  that  the  chief  book 

agents  of  the  Company,  that  the  Council  of  Cal-  - - ^ _ * 

cutta  could  have  adopted  and  ordered  fuch  a 
deftrudive  fchemej  that,  to  gain  a  few  millions  of 
rupees,  the  Council  fhouid  coolly  have  devoted  to 
deftrudion  feveral  millions  of  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  and  by  the  moll  cruel  means ;  this  is  a 
circumflance  we  never  can  give  credit  to.  We 
even  venture  to  pronounce  it  impoflible  5  becaufe 
fuch  wickednefs  could  never  enter  at  once  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  fet  of  men,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  is  to  deliberate  and  ad  for  the  good  of 
others. 

This  calamity,  however,  was  foon  felt  through¬ 
out  the  extent  of  Bengal.  Rice,  which  was  com¬ 
monly  fold  at  one  fol  *  for  three  pounds,  increafed 
gradually  till  it  came  fo  high  as  to  be  fold  at  four 
folsf  per  pound,  and  it  has  even  rifen  to  five  or 
fix  fol s  f  ;  neither  indeed  was  there  any  to  be 
found,  except  in  fuch  places  where  the  Euro¬ 
peans  had  taken  care  to  colled  it  for  their  own 
life. 

The  unhappy  Indians  were  every  day  perifhing 
by  thoufands  in  this  famine,  without  any  means 
of  help  and  without  any  refource,  not  being  able 
to  procure  themfelves  the  leaf!  nourifhment. 

They  were  to  be  feen  in  their  villages,  along  the 
public  ways,  in  the  midft  of  our  European  colo¬ 
nies,  pale,  meagre,  fainting,  emaciated,  con- 
fumed  by  famine ;  fome  ftretched  on  the  ground 
in  expectation  of  dying,  others  fcarce  able  to 
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book  drag  themfelves  on  to  feek  for  any  food,  and 
t _ v  -j  throwing  thenffelves  at  the  feet  of  the  Euro¬ 

peans,  intreating  them  to  take  them  in  as  their 


Haves. 

To  this  defeription,  which  makes'  humanity 
fhudder,  let  us  add  other  objeffs  equally  (hock¬ 
ing ;  let  imagination  enlarge  upon  them,  if  pof- 
fiblej  let  us  reprefent  to  ourfelves  infants  deferr¬ 
ed,  fome  expiring  on  the  bread  of  their  mothers; 
every  where  the  dying  and  the  dead  mingled  to¬ 
gether  j  on  all  fides  the  groans  of  forrow,  and  the 
tears  of  defpair ;  and  we  dial!  then  have  fome 
faint  idea  of  the  horrible  fpe&acle  Bengal  prefent- 
ed  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks. 

During  this  whole  time  the  Ganges  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  carcads ;  the  fields  and  highways  were 
choaked  up  with  them  ;  infectious  vapours  filled 
the  air,  and  difeafes  multiplied  ;  and  one  evil  fuc- 
ceeding  another,  it  was  likely  to  happen,  tnat  the 
plague  might  have  carried  off  the  remainder  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  unfortunate  kingdom.  It 
appears,  by  calculations  pretty  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  the  famine  carried  off  a  fourth  part; 
that  is  to  fay,  about  three  millions. 

But  it  is  dill  more  remarkable,  and  ferves  to 
charaCterife  the  gentlenefs,  or  rather  the  indo¬ 
lence,  as  well  moral  as  natural,  of  the  natives, 
that  amidd  this  terrible  didrefs,  fuch  a  multitude 
of  human  creatures,  preffed  by  the  mod  urgent 
of  all  nece fiities,  remained  in  an  abfolute  inac¬ 
tivity,  and  made  no  attempts  whatever  for  their 
felf-prefervation.  All  the  Europeans,  efpecially 
the  Englifh,  were  pofft fifed  of  magazines.  Thefe 
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were  even  refpeded  5  as  well  as  private  houfes*  B 
no  revolt,  no  maflacre,  nor  the  leaft  vio-  s. 
lence  prevailed.  The  unhappy  Indians,  resign¬ 
ed  to  defpair,  confined  themfelves  to  the  requeft 
of  fuccour  they  did  not  obtain,  and  peaceably 
waited  the  relief  of  death. 

Let  us  now  reprefent  to  ourfelves  any  part  of 
Europe  afflided  by  a  Similar  calamity.  What 
diforder  !  what  fury  !  what  atrocious  ads  !  what 
crimes  would  enfue !  How  Should  we  have  Seen 
among  us  Europeans,  Some  contending  for  their 
food  with  their  dagger  in  hand,  Some  purfuing, 
fome  flying,  and,  without  remorfe,  maflacring 
one  another !  How  Should  we  have  Seen  men  at 
laftturn  their  rage  on  themfelves,  tearing  and  de¬ 
vouring  their  own  limbs,  and,  in  the  blindnefs 
of  defpair,  trampling  under  foot  all  authority,  as 
well  as  every  fentiment  of  nature  and  reafon  ! 

EIad  it  been  the  fate  of  the  Englifh  to  have 
had  the  like  events  to  dread  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Bengal,  perhaps  the  famine  would  have 
been  lefs  general  and  iefs  deftrudive.  For  [ci¬ 
ting  aflde,  as  perhaps  we  ought,  every  charge  of 
monopoly,  no  one  will  undertake  to  defend  them 
againft  the  reproach  of  negligence  and  infenfi- 
bility.  And  in  what  crifls  have  they  merited  that 
reproach  ?  In  the  very  inftant  of  time  when  the 
life  or  death  of  feveral  millions  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  was  in  their  power.  One  would  think 
that,  in  Such  an  alternative,  the  very  love  of  human¬ 
kind,  that  fentiment  innate  in  all  hearts,  might 
have  infpired  them  with  refources.  Might  not 
the  poor  wretches,  expiring  before  the  eyes  of  the 

Europeans, 
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book  Europeans,  with  reafon  have  cried  out,  “  Is  it 
(C  then  but  for  our  ruin  that  you  are  fertile  in  ex- 
«  pedients  for  your  own  prefervation  ?  The  im- 
fC  menfe  treafures  which  a  long  fucceflion  of  ages 
«  had  accumulated  in  this  country,  you  have 
«  made  your  own  fpoils ;  you  have  tranfported 
“  them  into  your  own  country ;  you  have  levied 
your  contributions  on  usj  you  have  got  your 
agents  to  receive  them  for  you  ;  your  are  maf- 
“  ters  of  our  interior  commerce  -}  you  are  the 
<c  foie  managers' of  all  our  exported  merchandife; 
tc  your  numerous  veffels  laden  with  the  produce 
<c  of  our  induftry  and  our  foil,  pour  riches  into 
“  your  factories,  and  into  your  colonies.  All 
«  thefe  things  you  regulate,  and  you  carry  on 
€e  folely  for  your  own  advantage.  But  what  have 
«  you  done  for  our  prefervation  ?  What  fteps 
«  have  you  taken  to  remove  from  us  the  fcourge 
<c  that  threatened  us  ?  Deprived  of  all  autho- 
“  rity,  dripped  of  our  property,  weighed  down 
««  by  the  terrible  hand  of  power,  we  can  only  lift 
iC  our  hands  to  you  to  implore  your  afliftance. 
«  Ye  have  heard  our  groans  5  ye  have  feen  famine 
«  making  very  quick  advances  upon  us  5  and 
then  ye  attended  to  your  own  prefervation. 
“  Ye  have  hoarded  up  the  fmall  quantity  of  pro- 
“  vifions  which  efcaped  the  peflilence ;  ye  have 
<c  Riled  your  granaries  with  them,  and  diftributed 
<c  them  among  your  foldiers.  But  us,  the  fad 
«  dupes  of  your  avarice,  wretches  in  every  re- 
«  fpedt,  as  well  by  your  tyranny  as  by  your  in- 
difference,  ye  treat  us  like  ilaves,  while  ye 
fuppofe  we  have  any  riches  s  but  when  it  ap- 

“  pears 
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“  pears  we  are  but  a  fet  of  beings  full  of  wants, 
€<  then  you  no  longer  regard  us  even  as  human 
“  creatures.  Of  what  fervice  is  it  to  us  that  you 
“  have  the  management  of  our  public  forces  en- 
“  tirely  in  your  hands  ?  Where  are  the  laws  and 
u  the  morals  of  which  ye  are  fo  proud  ?  What 
“  then  is  that  government  whofe  wifdom  you  fo 
fC  much  boad  of  ?  Have  ye  put  a  flop  to  the  pro- 
fC  digious  exports  made  by  your  private  traders? 
Cf  Have  ye  changed  the  deflination  of  your  fhips  ? 
€C  Have  they  traverfed  the  neighbouring  feas  in 
<f  fearch  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence  for  us  ? 

Have  ye  requeued  it  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
“  tries  ?  Ah,  why  has  Providence  differed  you  to 
cc  break  the  chain  which  attached  us  to  our  ancient 
*  lovereigns  ?  Lefs  grafping,  and  more  humane 
6€  than  ye  are,  they  would  have  invited  plenty 
“  from  all  parts  of  Afia  ;  they  would  have  open- 
<c  ed  every  communication  ;  they  would  have  la- 

vifbed  their  treafures,  and  have  thought  they 
Cf  did  but  enrich  themfelves  while  they  preferved 
cc  their  fubje6ls.,> 

Thts  lad  refleclion,  at  lead,  was  calculated 
to  make  an  impreflion  on  the  Englilh,  fuppofing 
even  that  every  fentiment  of  humanity  was  ex- 
jinguifhed  in  their  hearts  by  the  efFeds  of  de¬ 
pravity.  The  barrennefs.had  been  announced  by 
a  drought  j  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  ifin- 
gead  of  having  folely  a  regard  to  themfelves,  and 
remaining  in  an  entire  negligence  of  every  thing 
elfe,  they  had  from  the  Erd  taken  every  precaution 
in  their  power,  they  might  have  accomplifhed 
the  preferyation  of  many  lives  that  were  lod. 


It 
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book  IT  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  corruption  to 
rl  which  the  Engliih  gave  themfelves  up  from  the 
firft  beginning  of  their  power,  the  oppreflion 
which  fucceeded  it,  the  abufes  every  day  multi¬ 
plying,  the  entire  lofs  of  all  principle  ;  all  thefe 
circumftances  together  form  a  contrail  totally  in- 
Conflilent  with  their  pad  conduct  in  India,  and 
the  real  conftiiution  of  their  government  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  But  this  fort  of  problem  in  morals  will  be 
eaiiiy  folved,  upon  confidering  with  attention  the 
natural  effect  of  circumftances  and  events. 

Being  now  become  abfolute  rulers  in  an  em¬ 
pire  where  they  were  but  traders,  it  was  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  Englifh  not  to  make  a  bad  ufe  of 
their  power.  At  a  diftancc  fiom  their  country^ 
men  are  no  longer  reftrained  by  tne  feai  Oi  blufh— 
inp-  before  <their  countrymen.  In  a  hot  climate 
where  the  body  loies  it  s  vigour,  the  mind  muft 
lofe  fome  of  it’s  ftrength.  In  a  country  where 
nature  and  cuftom  lead  to  indulgence,  men  are 
apt  to  be  feduced.  In  regions  where  they  come 
for  the  purpofe  of  enriching  themfelves,  they  eafily  % 

forget  to  be  juft. 

Perhaps,  however,  in  a  iituation  fo  dangerous, 
the  Englifh  would  at  leaft  have  preferved  fome 
appearance  of  moderation  and  virtue,  had  they 
been  checked  by  the  reftraint  of  the  laws .  but 
there  were  none  to  diredl  or  to  bind  them.  The 
regulations  made  by  the  Company,  tor  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  their  commerce,  were  not  applicable  to 
this  new  arrangement  of  affairs  and  the  Englifh 
government,  confidering  the  concyueft  of  Bengal 

but  as  a  help  towards  increaftng  numerically  the 
a  revenue 
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revenue  of  Great  Britain,  gave  up  to  the  Company  B  °m°  K 
for  9,000,000  of  livres  *  per  ani^um  the  deftiny  ' — -v- — * 
of  twelve  millions  of  people. 

These  Unfortunate  victims  ofinfatiate  cupidity, 
were  oppreffed  with  all  the  fcourges  that  tyranny 
could  collect  j  and  the  Company  which  ordered 
or  connived  at  all  thefe  crimes,  was  not  the  lefs 
threatened  with  total  ruin.  This  would  have  « 
been  completed,  if,  in  1773,  authority  had  not 
Hepped  in  to  their  affiftance,  and  enabled  them 
to  fulfil  the  rafb  engagements  they  had  entered 
into;  but  the  Parliament  ordered  that  all  the 
details  of  this  corrupt  adminiftration  fhould  be 
fubmitted  to  it’s  infpeciion  ;  that  the  numerous 
frauds  and  violences  which  had  been  committed 
fhould  be  publicly  unmafked  ;  and  that  the  rights 
of  a  whole  people  fhould  be  weighed  jn  the  fcale 
of  liberty  and  juftice. 

Yes,  auguft  legifiators,  ye  will  fulfil  our  ex¬ 
pectations  !  Ye  will  reftore  mankind  their  rights; 
ye  will  put  $  curb  on  avarice,  and  break  the  yoke 
of  tyranny.  The  immoveable  authority  of  law, 

Hi  all  be  fubftituted  in  all  parts,  to  an  adminiftra¬ 
tion  merely  arbitrary.  At  fight  of  this  authority, 
monopoly,  that  tyrant  oyer  induftry,  will  for  ever 
difappear.  The  fetters  which  private  interefthas 
rivetted  upon  commerce,  ye  will  ftrike  off  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  general  advantage. 

You  will  not  confine  yourfelves  to  this  mo¬ 
mentary  reformation.  You  will  carry  your  views 
into  futurity  ;  you  will  calculate  the  influence  of 

#  375»°°°  I. 
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book  climate,  the  danger  of  circumftances,  the  conta-» 
m*  gion  of  example ;  and,  to  prevent  their  effects, 
you  will  feledl  perfons  without  connexions,  with¬ 
out  pafllons,  to  vifit  thefe  diftant  countries ;  iffu- 
ing  from  the  bofom  of  your  metropolis,  they  are 
to  pafs  through  thefe  provinces,  in  order  to  hear 
complaints,  reftify  abufes,  redrefs  injuries ;  in  a 
word,  to  maintain  and  re-unite  the  ties  of  order 

*  V 

throughout  the  country. 

By  the  execution  of  this  falutary  plan,  you 
will,  without  doubt,  have  done  much  towards  the 
happinefs  of  thefe  people  5  but  not  enough  for 
your  own  honour.  One  prejudice  you  have  ftill 
to  conquer,  and  that  vi£ory  is  worthy  of  your- 
felves.  Make  your  new  iubjetfs  enjoy  the  fweeta 
of  property.  Portion  out  to  them  the  fields  on 
which  they  were  born  :  they  will  learn  to  culti¬ 
vate  them  for  themfelves.  Attached  to  you  by 
thefe  favours,  more  than  ever  they  were  by  fear, 
they  will  pay  with  joy  the  tribute  you  impofe  with 
moderation.  They  will  inftru6t  their  childipn  to 
adore  and  admire  your  government;  and  fuc- 
ceffive  generations  will  tranfmit,  with  their  inhe¬ 
ritance,  the  fentiments  of  their  happinefs  mixed 
with  that  of  their  gratitude,  .  , 

Then  fhall  the  friends  of  mankind  applaud 
yourfuccefs;  they  will  indulge  the  hope  of  feeing 
profperity  once  more  revive  in  a  country  embel- 
] idled  by  nature,  and  no  longer  ravaged-by  de- 
fpotifm.  It  will  be  pleading  to  them  to  thinh 
that  the  calamities  which  afflidted  thofe  fertile 
countries  are  for  ever  removed  from  them.  They 

will  pardon  in  you  thofe  ufurpations,  which  have 

been 
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hven  only  fet  on  foot  for  the  fake  of  defpoiling  B  °in°  * 
jtyrants ;  and  they  will  invite  you  to  new  eon-  1 
quells,  when  they  fee  the  influence  of  your  fublime 
conflitution  extending  itfelf  even  to  the  very  ex¬ 
tremities  of  Alia,  to  give  birth  to  liberty,  pro¬ 
perty,  and  happinefs. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  thefe  hopes,  found-  M«arUr« 
^d  upon  the  high  opinion  which  the  Britilh  legif- 
lature  mull  neceflarily  infpire  us  with,  were  rea- 
lized.  Firft,  to  prevent  an  inevitable  bankruptcy.  cT/any 

i  rr  n.  r  i  *  i  .  r  J*  itfelf,  to  p«t 

tne  e rxects  or  which  would  have  been  fpread  to  a  an  en(* to 
great  diltance,  the  goverhment  permitted  the  ofaUkS 
Company  to  borrow  31,500,000  3 lyres  *,  at  an 
interefl  of  four  per  cent.  This  fum  has  been  fuc- 
.ceflively  reimburfed,  and  the  lafl  payment  made 
pi  the  month  of  December  1776. 

The  parliament  afterwards  releafed  the  Com¬ 
pany  from  the  annual  tribute  of  9,000,000  of 
livresf,  which  they  paid  to  the  treafury  fince 
?769‘  The  period  for  the  renewal  of  this  con¬ 
tribution  was  not  yet  fettled.  It  was  only  re¬ 
folded,  that  the  proprietors  fhould  not  receive  a 
dividend  of  more  than  eight  per  cent,  without 
lharing  the  overplus  with  the  government. 

The  fate  of  the  proprietors  alfo  engaged  the 
attention  of  government.  The  trade  of  India 
was  ill  underftood,  and  conducted  upon  very  un¬ 
certain  principles,  in  the  lafl:  century.  The  con¬ 
fluence  of  this  was,  that,  in  fome  inflances, 
enormous  profits  were  made,  and  in  others,  con- 
|iderable  Ioffes  incurred.  The  dividends  receivec| 
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o  o  k  by  the  proprietors,  were  regulated  by  thefe  flue-? 
tuations.  In  procefs  of  time,  thefe  differences 
decreafed,  but  the  dividends  were  never  equal. 
In  1708,  they  were  no  more  than  five  per  cent.  5 
in  17:  9,  they  arofe  to  eight,  and  in  1710,  to 
rune.  For  eleven  years  fubfequent  tO'this,  they  re 
mained  at  ten,  and  were  at  eight  only  from  1721 
to  1731.  From  that  period  to  174 3,  they  did  not 
exceed  feven  per  cent.  From  1743  to  1756,  they 
rofe  to  eight,  but  fell  to  fix  from  1756  to  1766. 
In  1767,  they  rofe  to  ten,  and  were  increafed  fuc- 
ceifively,  by  two  per  cent,  more,  the  following 
years.  In  177 1,  they  were  carried  asfar  as  twelve 
and  a  half  5  but  eighteen  months  afterwards,  the 
parliament  reduced  them  to  fix,  till  the  payment  of 
31,500,0.00  livres*  was  completed.  The  Com¬ 
pany  having  fulfilled  this  engagement,  raifed  their 
dividend  to  feven  ;  and  afterwards  to  eight,  when 
they  had  paid  off  the  half  or  their  deot,  know  n 
under  the  name  of  bills  of  con  trad,  and  which 
amounted  to  67,500,000  livres  j*. 

Since  the  origin  of  the  Company,  the  propri¬ 
etors  have  always  chofen  annually  twenty-four 
perfons  from  among  them,  to  condud  their  af¬ 
fairs.  Although  thefe  diredors  may  be  chofen 
three  times  fucceffively,  and  although  thofe  who 
are  mofc  in  repute  frequently  fucceed  in  obtain¬ 
ing  this  advantage,  yet  they  were  too  much  de¬ 
pendent  upon  their  conftituents  to  form  any  con¬ 
ceded  plans,  or  to  adopt  any  refolute  meafures. 
The  parliament  ordered,  that,  for  the  future,  every 
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dire&or  fiiould  remain  for  four  years,  and  that  B  o  °  K 
the  fourth  pare  of  the  direction  ihould  be  renewed  e— y 
every  year. 

The  confufion  that  prevailed  in  .the  delibera¬ 
tions,  fuggefted  the  idea  of  another  regulation. 
Hitherto,  the  public  meetings  had  been  tumul¬ 
tuous,  becaufe  every  proprietor  of  11,250  iivfes* 
had  a  right  to  vote.  It  was  refolded,'  that,  for 
the  future,  this  right  ffiould  only  be  granted  to 
thofe  who  had  double  that  fum.  They  were  even 
compelled  to  affirm  upon  oath,  that  they  were 
really  proprietors  of  this  capital,  and  had  been 
fo  for  a  whole  vear. 

It  is  faid,  that  government  had  further  views. 

They  intended  to  reduce  the  number  of  direc¬ 
tors  to  fifteen,  to  increafe  their  appointments 
from  22,500  iivresf  to  45,000  livres  J,  and  to  li¬ 
berate  them  from  the  controul  of  the  proprietors. 

If  this  plan,  which  was  to  give  fo  much  influence 
to  miniftry,  has  been  really  formed,  fome  un- 
forefeen  circumftances  muft  have  prevented  it 
from  being  carried  into  execution. 

Independent  of  the  changes  ordered  by  par¬ 
liament,  the  Company  itfelf  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  evident  utility. 

This  great  affociation,  from  their  fir  ft  origin, 
were  ambitious  of  having  a  navy.  It  was  anni¬ 
hilated  when  they  renewed  their  commerce,  in 
the  time  of  the  Protedlor.  As, they  were  then 
eager  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  trade,  they 
refolved  to  make  ufe  of  the  ffiips  of  private  per- 
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fons  y  and  the  plan  they  adopted  at  firft  from  ne-» 
ceffity,  they  perfevered  in  afterwards  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  ceconomy.'  Merchants  ufed  to  freight 
ihips  for  them,  completely  equipped  and  victual¬ 
led,  to  convey  to  India,  and  to  bring  back  from 
thence,  the  number  of  tons  agreed  upon#  The 
time  they  were  to  remain  at  the  place  of  their 
deftination,  was  always  fixed.  Thofe  which  could 
not  be  fupplied  with  cargoes,  were  ufually  taken 
by  fome  free  merchant,  who  readily  engaged  to 
indemnify  the  owners.  They  were  to  be  dis¬ 
patched  the  firft  in  the  enfuing  feafon,  in  order 
that  their  rigging  might  not  be  too  much  worn. 
In  cafes  of  necefiity,  the  Company  ufed  to  fur- 
nifh  them  with  rigging  from  their  own  (lores; 
but  they  were  paid  for  them  at  a  (lipulated  price, 
of  fifty  per  cent,  profit. 

The  (hips  employed  in  this  navigation,  carried 
from  fix  to  eight  hundred  tons.  The  Company, 
at  their  departure,  only  took  the  room  they  want¬ 
ed  forHheir  iron,  lead,  copper,  woollen  (luffs, 
and  Madeira  wines,  the  only  merchandife  they 
fent  to  India.  The  proprietors  might  fill  up  the 
remaining  fpace  in  the  (hip  with  the  provifions 
nece(fary  for  fo  long  a  voyage,  and  with  all  the 
articles  which  the  Company  they  ferved  did  not 
make  objeCls  of  their  trade.  At  their  return, 
they  had  alfo  the  right  of  dilpofing  of  the  fpace  of 
thirty  tons,  which,  by  their  contract,  they  had  re¬ 
fer  ved.  They  were  even  authorifed  to  fill  up  this 
fpace  with  the  fame  goods  that  were  received  by 
the  Company  ;  but  upon  condition  that  they 
(hould  pay  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  them. 

8  In 
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In  1773,  this  tax  was  reduced  to  the  half,  in 
hopes  that  this  favour  would  induce  the  owners 
and  their  agents  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with 
more  exactness,  and  that  it  would  put  a  flop  to 
fraudulent  imports.  This  new  arrangement  not 
having  had  the  e£Fe£t  that  was  expe&ed  from  it, 
the  Cothpany  at  length  took  the  refolution  to  ap¬ 
propriate  to  their  own  ufe  all  the  fpace  of  thefe 
fHips.  Since  this  refolution,  they  import  the 
fame  quantity  of  merchandife  on  a  fmaller  num¬ 
ber  of  vefiels,  by  which  they  make  an  annual 
faving  of  2,250,000  livres*.  In  1777,  they  fent 
out  only  forty-five  fhips,  confining  of  thirty- 
three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fixty-one  tons, 
and  the  crews  of  which  amounted  to  four  thou¬ 
fand  five  hundred  men. 

The  furgeon  of  each  vefiel,  on  it’s  return  from 
India,  receives,  befide  his  appointments,  a  gra¬ 
tuity  of  four  and  twenty  livres  f  for  each 
man  he  brings  back  to  Europe.  It  has  been 
thought,  with  reafon,  that  this  furgeon,  when 
better  rewarded,  would  take  more  care  of  thofe 

that  were  intrufted  to  him,  and  that  the  life  of  a 

* 

man  was  worth  more  than  a  guinea.  If  the  fame 
cuftom  has  not  been  adopted  elfewhere,  it  is  either 
becaufe  they  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  fur¬ 
geon,  or  a  lefs  value  for  man. 

The  reformation,  introduced  in  Europe  in  the 
management  of  the  Company,  was  wife  and  ne- 
ceflary  ;  but  it  was  chiefiy  in  the  Indies  that 
humanity,  juftice,  and  policy,  were  fubverted. 

*  $3,7501.  f  ii. 
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Thefe  dreadful  truths  did  not  efcape  the  notice 
of  government ;  and  we  fhall  now  fee  what 
means  were  fuggefled  to  them  for  the  re-efta- 
blifhment  of  order. 

The  boldefl  or  mofl  ambitious  members  of  the 
adminiflration,  advanced,  that  the  legiflative  body 
ought  to  decide,  that  the  territorial  acquifitions 
made  in  Afia  did  not  belong  to  the  Company, 
but  to  the  nation,  which  would  immediately  take 
pofleffion  of  them.  This  fyftem,  upon  whatever 
grounds  of  reafoning  it  might  have  been  fup- 
ported,  would  certainly  have  been  rejedled.  The 
mod  enlightened  among  the  citizens  would  have 
feen,  that  this  arrrangement  would  have  given 
too  much  influence  to  the  crown ;  it  would  have 
alarmed  even  thofe  venal  minds  which  had  hither-* 
to  been  moft  partial  to  regal  authority. 

The  parliament  then  thought  proper  to  confine 
itfelf  to  the  eflablilhment  of  a  fupreme  council 
in  Bengal,  compofed  of  five  members,  whofe 
places,  when  they  became  vacated,  were  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  Company,  but  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  King.  The  abfolute  direction  of  all 
the  provinces  conquered  in  that  country,  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  this  council  ••  whofe  jurifdidlion  extends 
alfo  over  ail  the  other  parts  of  India,  in  which 
the  Englifh  have  pofTeflions.  •  Perfons  who  are  in 
power  there,  cannot  make  either  war  or  peace, 
or  enter  into  any  treaty  with  the  princes  of  the 
country,  without  the  confent  of  this  council.  It 
is  to  obey  all  the  orders  fent  from  the  diredtors, 
who,  in  their  turn,  are  obliged  to  impart  to  the 
miniftry  all  the  intelligence  they  receive.  Al¬ 
though 
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though  the  operations  of  commerce  be  not  im~  B  o  K 
mediate] y  under  the  infpedion  of  this  council, 
yet  it  has  in  reality  the  decifion  of  them  ;  becaufe, 
having  the  foie  difpofal  of  the  public  revenues, 
it  can  grant  or  refufe  advances  at  pleafure. 

After  having  placed  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
under  a  more  tolerable  form  of  government,  it 
became  neceflary  to  attend  to  the  punifhment, 
and  even  the  prevention,  of  the  enormities  with 
which  this  rich  part  of  Afia  was  more  apd  more 
fullied.  It  was  agreed,  that,  in  all  the  other 
fettlements,  civil  and  criminal  juftice  Ihould  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  rendered  by  the  principal  fervants  of 
the  Company  :  but  the  parliament  created  for  ' 
Bengal  a  tribunal  compofed  of  four  magiftrates, 
who  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  whofe  de¬ 
crees  could  not  be  reverfed,  except  by  the  King 
in  his  privy  council.  Thefe  judges,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  fupreme  council,  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  any  concern  in  trade.  To  indem¬ 
nify  them  for  this  prohibition,  the  incomes  af~ 
figned  them  have  been  too  confiderable,  at  lead: 
in  the  opinion  of  the  proprietors,  who  are  obliged 
to  pay  them,  without  having  either  regulated  or 
confented  to  them. 

Another  rvery  great  abufe  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  India ;  and  this  was  the  raihng  of  for¬ 
tifications  in  all  parts  without  neceffity,  fame- 
times  even  without  any  apparent  utility.  It  was 
the  cupidity  of  the  Company’s  agents  alone  which 
determined  thefe -conftrudtions.  They  had  cofb 
upwards  of  100,000,000  of  livres*  in  very  few 

*  4,166,666!.  i  3s.  4  c!. 
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book  years.  The  diredion  put  a  (lop  to  this  dreadful 
t  11L  ,  evil}  by  wifely  regulating  the  fum  to  be  employed 
in  future  in  this  fort  of  defence. 

The  fpirit  of  order  extended  itfelf  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  public  revenues,  to  the  pay  of 
the  troops,  to  the  military  part  of  the  navy,  to 
the  operations  of  commerce,  and  to  the  objects 
of  adminiftration. 

The  Great  Mogul  had  taken  refuge  in  Ben¬ 
gal,  and  a  penfion  had  been  affigned  to  him  of 
6,240,000  livres  *,  for  his  fubfifterfce.  He  wa£ 
replaced  upon  the  throne  by  the  Marattas,  and 
the  Englifh  were  relieved  from  a  kind  of  tribute, 
which  they  did  not  fubmit  to  without  impatience, 
fince  they  were  no  longer  in  need  of  this  feeble 
fupport.  Chance  was  not  fo  favourable  to  them 
in  their  fchemes  of  firipping  the  Soubah  of  his 
country  j  and  yet  they  reduced  to  *7,680,000 
livres t,  the  revenue  of  1 2,720,000  livies 
which,  by  the  treaty  of  1765,  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  him.  In  1771,  his  fucceffor  was  even 
retrained  to  livres  §,  upon  pretence 

that  he  was  a  minor.  He  may  exped  to  have 
his  reyenue  ftill  more  curtailed,  becaufe  his  name 
is  now  never  made  ufe  of,  which,  till  the  year 
2772,  was  inferted  in  all  ads  of  fovereignty. 

It  was  impoflible  that  all  thefe  reformations 
fliould  not  fill  up  the  precipice,  which  preemp¬ 
tion,  negled,  fadions,  plunder,  and  extravagan¬ 
cies  of  all  kinds,  had  digged  for  the  Company. 
We  fhall  judge  hqw  much  their  fituation  has  been 

improved.  1 

#  260,0001.  1 320,0901,  1 530,0001,  §  160,0001. 
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On  the  31  ft  of  January  1774,  this  body*  the  B  ®  0  K 
lapparent  profperity  of  which  aftonifhed  the  whole  — * 

tiniverle,  had  not  more  than  255,240,742  livres,  atbnof  the 
ten  fols*.  Their  debts  amounted  to  250,847,842  Com?a^* 
livres,  ten  folsf.  The  balance  in  their  favour, 
therefore,  was  only  4,392,900  livres  J. 

On  the  31ft  of  January  1776,  their  capital 
amounted  to  256,518,067  livres,  ten  fols  §  ;  and 
their  debts  to  195,248,655  livres  |j.  Their  trea- 
fure  was  confequently  increafed  in  two  years  by 
56,876,512  livres,  ten  fols^[. 

They  have  iince  paid  off  1 1,506,680  livres  **, 
which  remained  due  of  the  loan  of  31,500,000 
livres  ff .  They  have  taken  up  11,250,000 
livres  in  bills  of  contract.  They  have  dis¬ 
charged  feveral  debts  formerly  contracted  in.  In¬ 
dia  ;  fo  that,  on  the  31ft  January  1778,  the  Com¬ 
pany  had,  at  their  free  and  entire  difpofal,  the 
fum  of  102,708,112  livres,  ten  fols  §§ ;  exclu- 
live  of  their  magazines,  their  fhips,  their  fortifi¬ 
cations,  and  every  thing  which  is  of  ufe  in 
maintaining  their  feveral  fettlements. 

This  profperity  will  increafe  in  proportion  as 
the  immenfe  territory  acquired  by  the  Englifh  in 
India,  (hall  be  better  adminiftered.  In  1773, 
their  poffefiions  returned  1 13,791,252  livres,  ten 
fols  HD  >  but  the  expences  of  collecting  this  fum 
abforbed  81,153,652  livres,  ten  fols  At 

this  period  then,  the  net  produce  amounted  only 

*  10,635,0311,  Ss.^d.  f  10,451,993!.  8s.  9d. 

X  183,0371.  1  os.  §  10,688,2521.  16s.  3d.  |J  8,13.5,3561.  9s.  2d, 
f  2,369,8541.  13s.  9d.  **479,445!.  ff  1,312,500 U 

tt  468,7:01.  §§4,279,5041.135.  1111  4,74>i,j°2i.  3s.  90I. 
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£  0  0  K  to  32,660,100  livres  *•  It  has  gradually  in-* 
v_.— creafed,  becaufe  Tome  of  the  evils  have  been  at¬ 
tacked  with  fuccefs ;  it  will  increafe  ftill  more, 
becaufe  there  are  ftill  many  left  to  deftroy. 

The  extenfion  that  has  been  given  to  the  trade, 
v  will  prove  another  fource  of  fortune.  The  fale 
of  1772  amounted  to  79,214,872  livres,  ten 
fols  f  5  that  of  7773,  to  71,992,552  livres,  ten 
fols  £  ;  that  of  1774,  to  82,665,405  livres  §  ; 
that  of  1775,  t0  78,627,712  livres,  ten  fols  ||  5 
that  of  1776,  to  74,400,457  livres,  ten  fols**. 

Let  us  add  to  thefe  great  tranfadlions  of  the 
Company,  the  fum  of  1 1,250,000  livres  ft*  at 
which  the  merchandife  annual ’y  brought  clan- 
deftinely  from  the  Indies,  is  eftimated.  Let  us 
add  4,500,000  livres  for  the  diamonds.  Let  us 
add  the  funds  more  or  lefs  extenfive,  but  always 
very  confiderable,  the  value  of  which,  the  Englifti 
diftributed  in  the  different  fadories  of  Afia  have 
furnifhed  to'  foreign  nations.  Let  us  add  the  riches 
which'  thefe  merchants  themfeives  carry  away  whdn 
they  have  amaffed  them,  to  go  and  enjoy  them  in 
their  own  country.  Let  us  obferve  at  the  fame 
time,  that  thefe  vaft  fpeculations,  which  render 
all  the  people  of  Africa,  Europe,  and  America 
tributary  to  Great  Britain,  do  not  take  annually 
out  of  that  empire  for  the  Indies  more  than 
2,250,000  livres  §§,  or  at  the  utmoft  3,375,00a 


*  1,360,837!.  103. 

•p  2,999,6891.  13  s.  4<3. 
II  3*276*  1  $51.  3  s.  9  d. 
ft  468,7501. 
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iivres*  j  and  we  fhalhhave  an  idea  of  the  immenfe  B  0  p  K 
advantages  which  thefe  diftant  colonies  procure  to  v~~v— "«* 
the  fortunate  poffeffors  of  them. 

In  1780  the  charter  of  the  Company  will  ex-  wiiithe 

j  1  •  r  t  1  charter  of 

pire,  and  every  thing  leems  to  promife  that  it  the  com- 
will  be  renewed.  Government,  after  having  fe-  nllJedY*" 
cured  to  itfelf  the  major  part  of  the  produce  of 
thefe  conaueds,  will  deliver  up  again  thefe  re¬ 
gions  to  the  oppreffive  yoke  of  monopoly. 

cc  Unfortunate  Indians  !  endeavour  to  recon¬ 
cile  yourfelves  to  your  chains.  In  vain  have 
your  Applications  been  carried  to  the  miniftry, 
to  the  fenate,  and  to  the  people.  The 
*c  minidry  think  only  of  themfclves  j  the  fenate 
cc  is  raving ;  and  the  wife  part  of  the  people  arc 
“  either  filent,  or  their  words  are  not  attended 
<c  to.  The  rapacious  and  cruel  aflociation  of 
<c  merchants  that  has  caufed  your  misfortunes, 
cc  not  only  aggravates  them,  but  looks  upon 
eC  them  with  tranquillity.  Privileged  robbers  !  ye 
cc  who  for  fo  long  a  time  have  kept  a  great  part 
<c  of  the  globe  under  the  fetters  of  prohibition,  and 
cc  who  have  condemned  it  to  eternal  poverty, 

<c  was  not  this  tyranny  fudicient  for  you  ?  Mud: 
cc  you  dill  add  to  the  weight  of  it,  by  crimes 
Cf  which  render  the  name  of  your  country  exe- 
cc  crable  ?  •  .  ’ 

<c  What  did  I  fay,  your  country!  I  doubt 
ec  whether  you  have  any.  But  if  the  voice  of 
fC  private  intered  alone  can  awaken  your  atten- 
*?  tion,  liden  to  if,  while  it  exclaims  by  me. 
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Cf  that  you  are  precipitating  yourfelves  into  ruin; 
cc  Your  tyranny  is  haftening  to  it’s  end.  After 
tc  the  monftrous  abufe  you  have  made  of  your 
«  authority,  whether  it  be  renewed  or  not  it  will, 
ceafe.  Do  you  think  that  the  nation,  when 
ec  roufed,  as  it  will  be,  from  it’s  prefent  delirium 
tc  and  intoxication,  will  not  call  upon  you  to 
iC  anfwer  for  your  oppreffions  ?  Or  that  ye  will 
<c  not  be  made  to  expiate  your  enormities  by  the 
cc  lofs  of  your  criminal  riches,  and  perhaps  by 
cf  the  effufion  of  your  corrupted  blood  ?  You 
<c  deceive  yourfelves  if  you  think  that  they  will 
«  be  forgotten.  The  horrid  fpedacle  of  fo  many 
«  immenfe  regions  pillaged,  ravaged, *or  reduced 
cr  to  the  molt  cruel  fervitude,  will  be  difplayed 
before  us  again.  The  earth  now  covers  the 
«  carcafes  of  three  millions  of  men,  who  have 
«  perifhed  through  your  fault  or  negleft ;  but 
«  they  will  be  taken  up  again  out  of  the  ground; 
“  they  will  cry  out  to  Heaven,  and  to  the  earth 
«  for  vengeance,  and  will  obtain  it.  Time  and 
circumftances  will  only  fufpend  your  punifh- 
“  ment.  I  fee  the  period  approaching  when  you 
will  be  recalled,  and  your  fouls  imprefled  with 
«  terror.  I  behold  you  dragged  into  the  dv\n7 
«  geons  that  you  deferve.  I  view  you  upon  your' 
“  coming  out  of  them.  I  fee  you  brought  pale 
«  and  trembling  before  your  judges.  I  hear  the 
«f  exclamations  of  the  people,  in  fury  collected 
about  their  tribunals.  The  intimidated  orator 
KC  faulters  in  his  harangue.  Shame  and  dread 
“  have  taken  poffefiion  of  him,  and  he  has  given 
up  your  caufe ;  the  confifcation  of  your  eftates, 
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**  and  the  fentence  of  your  death  are  pronounced.  B  o  °  K 
ff  My  menaces,  perhaps,  only  excite  in  you  a 
€t  fmile  of  contempt.  You  have  perfuaded  your- 
felves,  that  men  who  can  throw  maflfes  of  gold 
“  into  the  fcale  of  juftice  will  make  it  incline  at 
c<  pleafure.  'Perhaps  even  you  flatter  yourfelves 
<c  that  the  nation  corrupted, while  it  prolongs  your 
*(  charter,will  avow  itfelf  guilty  of  the  crimes  you 
“  have  committed,  and  an  accomplice  of  thofe 
you  may  hereafter  commit.”  _ 

But  this  will  not  be  the  cafe ;  juftice  will 
fooner  or  later  be  exercifed.  If  it  were  otherwife, 

I  would  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  populace ;  I  would 
fay  to  them  : ,  People,  whofe  clamours  have  fo 
often  caufed  your  mafters  to  tremble,  what  are 
you  now  waiting  for  ?  For  what  occafton  do  you 
referve  your  torches,  and  the  ftones  that  pave 
your  ftreets  ?  Tear  them  up — but,  the  upright 
citizens,  if  there  be  fome  left,  will  at  length  be 
roufed.  They  will  perceive  that  the  fpirit  of 
monopoly  is  narrow  and  cruel ;  that  it  is  infen* 

Able  to  the  public  good  $  and  that  it  cannot  be 
reftrained  by  the  idea  of  either  prefent  or  future 
cenfure.  They  will  find  that  this  fpirit  fees  no¬ 
thing  beyond  the  prefent  moment;  and  that  in  } 
the  paroxyfm  of  it’s  phrenfy,  it  has  pronounced 
at  all  times,  and  among  all  nations,  the  following 
decree:  ?■ 

“  Let  my  country  perifti,  let  the  region  I 
^  command  perifti  likewife ;  perifti  the  citizen  and 
ls  the  foreigner ;  perifti  my  affociate,  provided 
a  I  ^can  but  enrich  myfelf  with  his  fpoils.  All 
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B  o  o  k  cc  parts  of  the  univerfe  are  alike  to  me.  "When  I 
<c  have  laid  wafte,  exhaufted,  and  impoverifhed 
<c  one  country,  I  fhall  always  find  another,  to 
«  which  I  may  carry  my  gold,  and  enjoy  it  in 
“  peace.5’ 


END  OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 
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B  O  O  K  IV. 

Voyages,  Settlements ,  Wars,  and  Trade  of  the 
French  in  the  Eafl- Indies. 


HEN  I  began  this  work,  I  took  an  oath  book 


that  I  would  adhere  ftridtly  to  truth;  and 
hitkerto  I  am  able  confcientioufly  to  declare,  that 
I  have  not  departed  from  it.  May  my  hand 
wither,  if  it  fhould  happen,  that  by  a  prediledlion, 
which  is  but  too  frequent,  I  fhould  either  deceive 
myfelf  or  others  with  refpecd  to  the  faults  of  the 
French  nation.  I  will  neither  extenuate  the  good 
nor  the  evil  which  our  anceftors  have  done;  and 
the  Portuguefe,  the  Dutch,  and  even  the  Englifh 
themfelves,  are  the  people  whom  I  will  call  upon 
to  atteft  my  impartiality.  Let  them  read  and  pro¬ 
nounce  my  fentence.  If  they  fhould  find  that  I 
have  remitted  in  favour  of  the  French  that  fe- 
verity  with  which  I  have  treated  them,  I  give 
them  leave  to  clafs  me  among  the  number  of 
thofe  flatterers,  who  for  thefe  two  thoufand  years 
paft,  have  poifoned  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
of  their  fovereigns ;  let  them  add  my  volumes  to 
the  numerous  monuments  there  are  exifling  of  the 
fame  kind  of  meannefs ;  let  them  fufped  me  of 
having  given  way  to  the  impreflions  of  terrors,  or 
of  having  been  feduced  by  the  allurement  of 
hopes;  let  them  treat  me  with  the  utmoft  con¬ 
tempt. 

Vql.  II,  P  The 
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The  ancient  Gauls,  almoft  always  at  war  with 
each  other,  had  no  other  intercourfe  but  fuch  as 
favage  nations,  whofe  wants  are  always  few,  can 
have"  with  each  other.  Their  connexions  abroad 
were  Hill  more  circumfcnbed.  Some  navigators 
from  Vannes  carried  earthen-ware  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  where  they  bartered  it  for  dogs,  (laves,  tin, 
and  furs.  Such  of  thefe  articles  as  they  could 
not  difpofe  of  at  home,  were  conveyed  to  Mar- 
feilles,  and  exchanged  for  wines,  fluffs,  and  fpices, 
which  were  brought  there  by  traders  from  Italy 

or  Greece. 

This  kind  of  traffic  was  not  carried  on  by  all 
the  Gauls.  It  appears  from  Caefar’s  account,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Belgia  had  prohibited  the  im¬ 
portation  of  all  foreign  commodities,  as  tending 
to  corrupt  their  morals.  They  imagined  that 
their  own  foil  was  fufficiently  fruitful  to  anfwer 
all  their  -wants.  The  Celtic  and  Aquitanian 
Gauls  were  not  fo  drift.  To  enable  them  to  pay 
for  the  commodities  they  might  procure  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  for  which  the  demand  was 
continually  increafing,  they  had  recourfe  to  a 
kind  of  labour  that  had  never  before  occurred  to 
them :  they  collefted  with  great  care  all  the  gold 
dufl  that  was  brought  down  with  the  fand  along 
the  ftream  of  feveral  of  their  rivers. 

A-LTHOUGH  the  Romans  had  neithei  a  turn  for 
trade,  nor  held  it  in  any  kind  of  eftimation,  it 
neceflarily  increafed  in  Gaul,  after  they  had  fub- 
dued,  and  in  fome  meafure  civilized  it.  Sea-ports 
were  eftabliffied  at  Arles,  Narbonne,  Bourdeaux, 
and  other  places.  Magnificent  roads  were  every 
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where  made,  the  ruins  of  which  we  ftill  behold  book 
with  aftonifhment.  Every  navigable  river  had  it’s  - 
company  of  merchants,  to  whom  confiderable  pri¬ 
vileges  were  granted.  Thefe  were  called  Nautes, 

and  were  the  agents  and  fprings  of  a  general  cir- 
culation. 

This  rifing  fpirit  was  checked  by  the  inroads 
of  the  Franks  and  other  barbarous  nations  j  nor 
was  it  reftored  to  it’s  former  activity*  even  when 
thefe  robbers  had  eftablilhed  themfdves  in  their 
conquefts.  To  their  favage  fury  fucceeded  an 
unbounded  paffion  for  wealth,  to  gratify  which, 
they  had  recourfe  to  every  kind  of  oppreffion. 

Every  boat  that  came  to  a  town  was  to  pay  a  duty 
for  entrance,  another  for  the  falute,  a  third  for 
the  bridge,  a  fourth  for  approaching  the  fhore, 
a  fifth  for  anchorage,  a  fixth  for  leave  to  unload, 
and  a  feventh  for  ftore-room.  Land  carriages 
were  not  more  favourably  treated,  and  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  infufFerable  tyranny  of  cuftom-houfe 
officers,  who  were  difperfed  all  over  the  country. 

Thefe  exceffies  were  carried  fo  far,  that  fometimes 
the  goods  brought  to  market  did  not  produce 
enough  to  pay  the  expences  incurred  before  the 
lale  of  them.  A  total  difcouragement  was  the 
neceffary  confequence  of  fuch  enormities. 

Cloysters  foon  became  the  only  places  where 
induftry  prevailed,  and  manufactures  were  carried 
on.  The  Monks  were  not  then  corrupted  by 
idlenefs,  intrigue,  and  debauchery.  Ufeful  la¬ 
bours  filled  up  the  vacancies  of  an  edifying  and 
retired  life.  The  moft  humble  and  robuft  of  them 
fnared  the  toils  of  agriculture  with  their  vafifals. 

P  2  '  Thofe 
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book  Thofe  to  whom  nature  had  imparted  lefs  drength, 

iv  1  . 

v— yl-J  or  more  undemanding,  applied  themielves  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  neglected  and  abandoned  arts* 
All  of  them  in  filence  and  retirement  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  fervice  of  their  country*,  the  fub- 
ltance  of  which  their  fuccedors  have  inceffantly 
devoured,  while  they  difturbed  it’s  tranquillity* 

If  thefe  reclufe  perfons  had  not  had  recourfe  to 
any  of  thofe  iniquitous  meafures  that  have  led 
them  to  the  degree  of  wealth  to  which  we  now 
fee,  not  without  indignation,  they  have  attained  j 
they  mud  neceOarily  have  acquired  it  in  procefs 
of  time,  as  it  was  one  of  the  immediate  effe&s 
of  their  conditution.  The  founders  of  monaderies 
had  not  the  lead  idea  of  the  confequence,  though 
evident  enough,  of  the  auderity  they  impofed 
upon  a  monadic  life.  They  were  not  aware  of 
the  accumulation  of  riches,  the  limits  of  which 
it  is  impo Gable  to  fix,  whenever  the  annual  re¬ 
venue  exceeds  the  annual  expenditure.  This 
expenditure  being  always  the  fame,  and  fubjeft. 
to  no  variation,  except  that  of  the  circumdances, 
which  raife  or  lower  the  price  of  provifions ;  and 
the  overplus  of  the  revenue  being  continually 
accumulating,  mud  at  length,  however  triflingj 
we  may  fuppofe  it,  form  a  great  mafs  of  wealth. 
The  prohibiting  datutes  ena&ed  with  refpefr  to 
podedions  in  mortmain,  may  therefore  retard, 
but  can  never  put  an  entire  dop  to,  the  progrefs 
of  monadic  opulence.  The  cafe  is  not  the  fame 
with  the  families  of  citizens  which  are  not  fub- 
fervient  to  any  kind  of  rule,  A  prodigal  fon 
fucceeds  to  an  avaricious  father,  fo  that  expences 
6  are 
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are  never  upon  the  fame  fotiting.  The  fortune  is  B  °jv°  K 
either  diffipated,  or  it  is  improved.  Perfons  who 
have  laid  down  rules  for  religious  focieties,  have 
done  it  in  the  foie  view  of  making  holy  men  5  but 
their  regulations  have  tended  more  diredlly  and 
more  effectually  to  make  rich  ones. 

Dagojbert  excited  the  fpirit  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  feventh  century.  Fairs  were  opened,  to 
which  the  Saxons  flocked  with  tin  and  lead  from 
England  ;  the  Jews  with  jewels  and  gold  or  filver 
plate ;  the  Sclavonians  with  all  the  metals  of  the 
North  ;  traders  from  Lombardy,  Provence,  and 
Spain,  with  the  commodities  of  their  refpedtive 
countries,  and  thofe  they  received  from  Africa, 

Egypt,  and  Syria ;  the  merchants  of  every  pro¬ 
vince  in  the  kingdom,  with  whatever  their  foil 
and  their  induftry  afforded.  Unfortunately,  this 
profperity  was  of  a  fhort  duration  ;  it  difappeared 
under  indolent  kings,  but  revived  under  Char¬ 
lemagne. 

This  prince,  who  might  without  flattery  be 
ranked  with  the  greatefl  men  recorded  in  hiflory, 
had  he  not  been  fometimes  influenced  by  fangui- 
nary  fchemes  of  conqueft,  and  fullied  with  a£ts  of 
perfecution  and  tyranny,  feemed  to  follow  the 
footfteps  of  thofe  flrft  Romans,  whole  relaxations, 
from  the  fatigues  of  war,  were  the  labours  of 
agriculture.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  care  of 
his  vaft  domains,  with  that  clofenefs  and  fkill 
which  would  hardly  be  expedled  from  the  mod 
afliduous  man  in  a  private  flation.  All  the  great 
men  of  the  date  followed  his  example,  and  de¬ 
voted  themfelves  to  hufbandry,  and  to  thofe  arts 
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B  0  0  K  which  attend,  or  are  immediately  connedled  with 

V  «  #  _ 

u- ~ <  it.  From  that  period  the  French  had  many  of 
their  own  productions  to  barter,  and  could  with 
great  eafe  make  them  circulate  throughout  the 
immenfe  empire,  which  was  then  fubjedt  to  their 
dominion. 

So  fiourifning  a  fituation  prefented  a  frefh 
allurement  to  the  Normans  to  indulge  the  incli¬ 
nation  they  had  for  piracy.  Thofe  barbarians, 
accuttomed  to  feekfrom  plunder  that  wealth  which 
their  foil  did  not  afford,  poured  forth  in  multi¬ 
tudes  out  of  their  inhofpitable  climate  in  quett  of 
booty.  They  attacked  all  the  fea-coafts,  but  more 
efpecially  thofe  of  France,  which  promifed  the 
richeft  fpoil,  with  the  greateft  avidity.  The 
ravages  they  committed,  the  cruelties  they  exer- 
cifed,  the  flames  they  kindled  for  a  whole  century 
in  thofe  fertile  provinces,  cannot  be  remembered 
without  horror.  During  that  fatal  period  no¬ 
thing  was  thought  of  but  how  to  efcape  flavery  or 
death.  There  was  no  intercourfe  between  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  confequently 
no  trade. 

✓ 

In  the  mean  time  the  nobles,  intruded  with  the 
adminiftration  of  the  provinces,  had  infenfibly 
made  themfelves  matters  of  them,  and  had  found 
means  to  make  their  authority  hereditary.  They 
had  not,  indeed,  throw’n  off  all  dependence  on 
the  head  of  the  empire  bur,  although  they  re¬ 
tained  the  humble  appellation  of  vaffals,  they 
were  not  much  lefs  formidable  to  the  ftate  than 
the  kings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it's  frontiers. 
They  were  confirmed  in  their  ufurpations  at  the 
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memorable  sera  when  the  fceptre  was  removedfrom 
the  family  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  the  Capets. 
From  that  time  there  were  no  national  aftemblies, 
no  tribunals,  no  laws,  no  government.  In  that 
fatal  confufion,  the  fword  ufurped  the  place  of 
juftice,  and  theiree  citizens  were  forced  to  em¬ 
brace  fervitude,  to  purchafe  the  protedlion  of  a 
chief  who  was  able  to  defend  them. 

Commerce  could  not  poftibly  flourifh  when 
loaded  with  the  fhackles  of  flavery,  and  in  the 
mid  ft  of  the  continual  difturbances  occafioned  by 
the  moft  cruel  anarchy.  Induftry  is  the  child  of 
peace;  nothing  depreftes  it  fo  much  as  fervitude. 
Genius  languifhes  when  it  is  not  animated  by 
hope  and  emulation ;  and  neither  of  thefe  can  fub- 
fift  where  there  is  no  property.  Nothing  is  a 
ftronger  recommendation  of  liberty,  or  more  fully 
proves  the  rights  of  mankind,  than  the  impofii- 
bility  of  working  fuccefsfully  to  enrich  barbarous 
mafters. 

None  of  the  kings  of  France  had  any  con¬ 
ception  of  this  important  truth,  till  they  became 
fenfible  of  it,  from  experiencing  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  an  authority  expofed  to  perpetual  re- 
ftraint.  They  therefore  endeavoured  to  limit 
the  power  of  thofe  fubaltern  tyrants,  who,  by 
ruining  their  unfortunate  vaftals,  perpetuated  the 
calamities  of  the  monarchy.  St.  Lewis  was  the 
firft  who  introduced  trade  into  the  fyftem  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Before  his  time  it  was  only  the  work  of 
chance  and  circumftances.  He  brought  it  under 
the  regulation  of  ftated  laws ;  and  he  himfelf  drew 
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up  ftatutes,  which  have  ferved  as  a  model  for 
thofe  that  have  fince  been  enaCted. 

These  firft  Heps  led  the  way  to  meafures  of 
greater  importance.  The  old  law,  which  forbad 
the  exportation  of  all  the  productions  of  the 
kingdom,  was  Hill  in  force,  and  agriculture  was 
difcouraged  by  this  abfurd  prohibition.  The  wife 
monarch  removed  thefe  fatal  impediments ;  ex¬ 
pecting,  not  without  reafon,  that  a  free  export¬ 
ation  would  reftore  to  th^  nation  thofe  treafures 
which  his  imprudent  expedition  into  Afia  had 
lavilhed. 

Some  political  events  feconded  thefe  falutary 
views.  Before  the  reign  of  St.  Lewis,  the  kings 
of  France  had  but  few  ports  on  the  ocean,  and 
noneon  the  Mediterranean.  The  northern  coafts 
were  divided  between  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Britany  : 
the  reft  belonged  to  the  Englifh.  The  fouthern 
coafts  were  poftefted  by  the  Counts  of  Touloufe, 
and  the  Kings  of  Majorca,  Arragon,  and  Caftile. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  inland  provinces  could 
not,  without  much  difficulty,  open  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  foreign  markets.  The  union  of 
the  county  of  Touloufe  with  the  crown,  removed 
this  great  obftacle,  at  leaft  with  relpeCl  to  a  part 
of  the  French  territory. 

Philip,  the  fon  of  St.  Lewrs,  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  the  advantages  arifingfrom  this  acquifition, 
endeavoured  to  draw  to  Nifmes,  a  city  under  his 
jurifdiClion,  part  of  the  trade  carried  on  at  Mont¬ 
pellier,  which  belonged  to  the  king  of  Arragon. 

'•  The 
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The  privileges  he  granted  produced  the  defired 
effect;  but  it  was  foon  found  that  this  fuccefs  was 
not  of  much  real  advantage.  The  Italians  filled  the 
kingdom  with  fpices,  perfumes,  filks,  and  all  the 
rich  fluffs  of  the  Eaft.  The  arts  had  not  made 
fufficient  progrefs  in  France  to  admit  of  their 
productions  being  offered  in  exchange;  and  the 
returns  of  agriculture  were  inadequate  to  the 
expences  of  lo  many  objects  of  luxury.  A  trade 
of  fuch  valuable  articles  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  money,  and  there  was  but  little  in  the 
kingdom,  efpecially  fince  the  expeditions  of  the 
Crufades  ;  although  France  was  then  richer  than 
molt  of  the  other  European  nations. 

Philip,  furnamed  The  Fair,  was  fenfible  of 
thefe  truths ;  he  found  means  to  improve  agri¬ 
culture,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  foreign 
importations;  and  thefe  he  reduced,  by  eftablifli- 
ing  new  manufactures,  and  improving  the  old 
ones.  Under  this  reign  the  miniftry  firfl  under¬ 
took  to  guide  the  hand  of  the  artift,  and  to 
direCt  his  labours.  The  breadth,  the  quality, 
and  the  drefling  of  the  cloths  were  fixed ;  the 
exportation  of  wool,  which  the  neighbouring 
nations  came  to  purchafe  in  order  to  manufacture 
it,  was  prohibited.  Thefe  were  the  lead  unrea- 
fonable  meafures  that  could  be  purfued  in  thofe 
times  of  ignorance. 

Since  that  period,  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  was 
proportioned  to  the  decline  of  feudal  tyranny. 
The  French,  however,  did  not  begin  to  form  their 
tafte  till  the  time  of  their  expeditions  into  Italy. 
They  were  dazzled  with  a  multitude  of  new  ob- 
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jeCts  that  prefented  themfelves  at  Genoa,  Venice* 
and  Florence.  The  ftriCtnefs  obferved  by  Anne 
of  Bretagne,  under  the  reigns  of  Charles  VIII. 
and  Lewis  XII.  at  firft  retrained  the  conquerors 
from  giving  full  fcope  to  their  propenfity  for 
imitation  ;  but  no  fooner  had  Francis  I.  invited 
the  women  to  court,  no  fooner  had  Catharine  of 
Medicis  eroded  the  Alps,  than  the  great  affeCted 
an  elegance  unknow’n  before  fince  the  firft  found¬ 
ation  of  the  monarchy.  The  whole  nation  was 
deduced  by  this  alluring  example  of  luxury,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  manufactures  was  the  na¬ 
tural  confequence. 

From  Henry  II.  to  Henry  IV.  the  civil  wars, 
the  unhappy  divifions  of  religion,  the  ignorance 
of  government,  the  fpirit  of  finance  which  began 
to  have  it’s  influence -in  the  council;  the  barbarous 
and  devouring;  avarice  of  men  in  bufmefs,  encou- 
raged  by  the  protection  they  enjoyed  ;  all  thefe 
feveral  caufes  retarded  the  progrefs  of  induftry, 
but  could  never  deftroy  it.  It  revived  with  frefh 
fplendour  under  the  frugal  adminiftration  of  Sully. 
It  was  aim  oft  extinguifhed  under  that  of  Richelieu 
and  Mazarin,  both  governed  by  the  farmers  of 
the  revenue  ;  one  wholly  taken  up  with  his  am¬ 
bition  for  empire  and  his  fpirit  of  revenge,  the 
other  with  intrigue  and  plunder. 

No  king  of  France  had  ever  ferioufly  confidered 
the  advantages  that  might  accrue  from  a  trade  to 
India,  nor  had  the  emulation  of  the  French  been 
excited  by  the  luftre  which  other  nations  derived 
from  it.  They  confumed  more  eaftern  productions 
than  any  other  nation  ;  they  were  as  favourably 
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fituated  for  procuring  them  at  the  firft  hand  ; 
and  yet  they  were  content  to  pay  to  foreign  in- 
duftry  what  their  own  might  as  well  have  partaken 
of. 

Some  merchants  of  Rouen  had  ventured,  in¬ 
deed,  in  1503,  upon  a  fmall  expedition ;  but 
Gonneville,  who  commanded  it,  met  with  violent 
ftorms  at  the  Cipe  of  Good  Hope,  was  caft  upon 
unknow’n  lands,  and  with  much  difficulty  got  back 
to  Europe. 

In  1601  a  fociety  formed  in  Bretagne  fitted 
out  two  ffiips,  to  endeavour  to  get  a  fflare,  if 
poffible,  of  the  riches  of  the  Eaft,  which  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  the  Engliffi,  and  the  Dutch,  were  con¬ 
tending  for.  Pyrard,  who  commanded  thefe  ffiips, 
arrived  at  the  Maldives,  and  did  not  return  to  his 
own  country  till  after  an  unfortunate  navigation  of 
ten  years. 

A  new  company,  headed  by  one  Girard,  a  native 
of  Flanders,  fitted  out  fome  ffiips  from  Normandy 
for  the  ifiand  of  Java,  in  1616  and  1619.  They 
returned  with  cargoes  fufficient  to  indemnify  the 
adventurers,  but  not  to  encourage  them  to  any 
freffi  undertakings. 

Captain  Reginon,  upon  the  expiration  of  this 
fruidefs  grant  in  1633,  prevailed  upon  fome  mer¬ 
chants  of  Dieppe,  two  years  after,  to  enter  upon 
a  track  which  might  be  productive  of  great  riches, 
if  properly  purfued.  Fortune  baffled  the  endea¬ 
vours  of  the  new  adventurers.  The  only  advan¬ 
tage  gained  by  thefe  repeated  expeditions,  was 
the  high  opinion  that  was  conceived  of  Mada¬ 
gascar, 
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gafcar,  which  till  that  time  had  been  neglected  by 
the  Portuguefe,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Englifh,  who 
had  not  found  there  any  of  the  objedts  which  at¬ 
tracted  them  to  the  Eaft. 

The  favourable  impreflion  the  French  had 
received  of  this  ifland,  gave  rife  to  a  Company 
in  1642,  which  intended  to  make  a  confiderable 
fettlement  upon  it,  with  a  view  of  fecuring  to 
their  fhips  the  neceffary  refrefhments  for  failing 

further.  The  charter  of  this  Company  was  to 

♦ 

laft  twenty  years;  but  the  cruelties  committed  by 
it's  agents,  together  with  their  many  ads  of  per¬ 
fidy  and  difhonefly,  put  an  end  to  it’s  exiftence 
before  the  completion  of  that  period.  It’s  capital 
was  confumed ;  and  in  return  for  all  it’s  expences, 
it  had  nothing  more  than  four  or  five  hamlets, 
fituated  along  the  coaft,  confiru&ed  with  planks, 
covered  in  with  leaves,  furrounded  with  flakes, 
and  decorated  with  the  pompous  name  of  forts, 
becaufe  there  were  a  few  batteries  upon  them. 
The  defenders  of  thefe  wretched  huts  were  re¬ 
duced  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  robbers  ; 
whofe  tyranny  daily  increafed  the  hatred  that  had 
been  fwor’n  againll  their  nation.  A  few  finall 
diflriCts,  abandoned  by  the  natives,  and  fome 
rather  more  extenfive,  from  which  a  tribute  of 
provisions  was  exacted  by  force  ;  thefe  were  the 
only  advantages  that  had  been  obtained. 

The  Marfhal  de  la  Meilieraie  feized  upon  tKefe 
ruins,  and  conceived  the  projeCl  of  reftoring  this 
ill- conduced  undertaking  for  his  own  private 
emolument.  He  met  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that 

his 
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his  property  fold  but  for  co3qoo  livres*,  which 
was  full  as  much  as  it  was  worth. 

At  length,  in  1664,  Colbert  undertook  to 
make  France  a  fharer  in  the  Eaft  India  trade. 
There  were  great  inconveniences  attending  this 
intercourfe  with  Afia.  It  could  fcarce  furnifh  any 
thing  but  articles  of  luxury ;  it  retarded  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  arts  which  the  French  were  labour¬ 
ing  with  fo  much  fuccefs  to  eftablifn  ;  it  procured 
but  very  little  vent  for  the  national  provifions  and 
manufadlures  3  and  neceffarily  occafioned  a  great 
exportation  of  fpecie.  Conliderations  of  fo  im¬ 
portant  a  nature,  were  calculated  to  excite  fuf- 
penfein  the  mind  of  a  minifter,  whofe  plans  were 
purfued  with  no  other  view  but  to  extend  every 
branch  of  induftry,  and  to  add  to  the  riches  of 
the  kingdom.  But  the  French,  in  imitation  of 
the  other  Europeans,  difplayed  a  determined  tafte 
for  the  luxuries  of  the  Eaft.  It  was  thought  that 
it  would  be  more  advantageous,  and  at  the  fame 
time  more  honourable,  to  go  in  fearch  of  them 
acrofs  an  immenfe  ocean,  than  to  receive  them 
from  rivals,  perhaps  from  enemies. 

The  mode  of  carrying  this  matter  into  exe¬ 
cution,  was  already  traced  out.  It  was  then  a 
maxim  fo  generally  received,  that  fuch  nice  and 
complicated  operations  could  only  be  managed 
by  an  exclufive  charter,  that  the  boldeft  fpecula- 
tor  would  not  have  called  it  in  queftion.  An 
Eaft-India  Company  was  therefore  created,  veil¬ 
ed  with  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  thofe  of 
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b  o  o  R  Holland  and  England.  Colbert  went  Fill  fur-* 
v — '  ther  i  and,  confidering  that  for  the  purpofe  of 
carrying  on  great  commercial  undertakings,  there 
is  naturally  a  degree  of  confidence  exifting  in  re¬ 
publican  governments,  which  cannot  be  expe&ed 
in  a  monarchy,  had  recourfe  to  every  expedient 
that  could  produce  it. 

A  charter  was  granted  for  fifty  years,  that  the 
Company  might  be  encouraged  to  form  great 
fettlements,  with  a  profpeft  of  reaping  the  fruits 
of  them. 

All  foreigners  advancing  20,000  livres*  were 
to  be  deemed  Frenchmen,  without  the  privilege 
of  naturalization. 

On  the  like  terms,  officers,  whatever  corps  they 
belonged  to,  were  allowed  leave  of  abfence, 
without  forfeiting  the  rights  of  their  poft,  or 
their  pay. 

W h atever  was  wanted  for  the  building,  equip¬ 
ment,  or  victualling  of  the  fhips,  was  to  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  all  the  duties  of  export  or  import, 
as  well  as  from  thofe  of  the  admiralty. 

The  government  engaged  to  pay  fifty  livres f 
per  ton  for  all  goods  exported  from  France  to 
India,  and  feventy-five  livres  J  for  every  ton  im- 
'  ported  from  thence. 

It  was  agreed,  that  the  fettlements  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  ffiould  be  defended  with  a  fufficient  military 
force,  and  that  their  outward  and  homeward- 
bound  fhips  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  as  ftrong  a 
convoy  as  exigencies  fhould  require. 

*  S3 31.  6s.  8d.  2I.  is.  8d.  J  3I.  2s.  6d. 
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The  ruling  paflion  of  the  nation  was  made  fub- 
fervient  to  this  eftablifhment.  Hereditary  titles 
and  honours  were  promifed  to  fuch  as  fhould  dif- 
unguifh  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  the  Com¬ 
pany. 

As  trade  was  yet  in  it’s  infancy  in  France,  and 
was  unable  to  furnifti  the  fifteen  millions*  that 
were  to  conflitute  the  flock  of  the  new  fociety* 
the  miniflry  engaged  to  lend  as  far  as  three  mil¬ 
lions-}-,  The  nobles,  the  magiflrates,  all  orders 
of  men,  were  invited  to  fhare  the  reft.  The 
nation,  proud  to  pleafe  their  king,  who  had  not 
yet  crufhed  them  with  the  weight  of  his  falfe 
greatnefs,  came  into  the  propofal  with  great 
eagernefs. 

Madagascar  was  again  deftined  to  be  the 
nurfery  of  the  new  aflociatiom  The  repeated 
misfortunes  experienced  there,  did  not  invalidate 
the  idea  of  it’s  being  the  beft  bafis  for  the  vaft 
edifice  that  was  to  be  raifed.  In  order  to  form 
a  proper  judgment  of  thefe  views,  we  muft  en¬ 
deavour  to  acquire  as  thorough  a  knowledge  as 
poflible  of  this  celebrated  iftand. 

Madagascar,  which  is  feparated  from  the 
continent  of  Africa  by  the  Mozambique  channel, 
is  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
between  the  twelfth  and  twenty-fifth  degree  of 
latitude,  and  between  the  fixty-fecond  and  feven- 
tieth  degree  of  longitude.  It  is  three  hundred 
and  thirty-fix  leagues  in  length,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  it’s  greateft  breadth,  and  about  eight 
hundred  in  circumference. 

*  625,000!.  f  125^000!. 
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The  coafts  of  this  great  iiland  are  in  general 
unwholefome  ;  an  evil  arifing  from  natural  caufes, 
and  which  might  be  remedied.  The  land  which 
we  inhabit,  has  been  rendered  wholefome  merely 
by  the  labours  of  man.  In  it’s  original  flate,  it 
was  covered  with  forefts  and  moraffes,  which  cor¬ 
rupted  the  air.  Such  is  the  prefent  (late  of  Ma- 
dagafcar.  The  rains,  as  in  the  other  countries 
fituated  under  the  tropics,  are  periodical.  They 
form  rivers,  which,  in  endeavouring  to  difcharge 
themfelves  into  the  ocean,  find  their  mouths 
blocked  up  by  fands,  which  the  motion  of  the 
fea  has  driven  there  in  the  dry  feafon  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  when  the  volume  or  rapidity  of  the  waters 
is  not  fufficient  to  overcome  this  obftacle.  The 
waters,  flopped  by  this  barrier,  flow  back  again 
into  the  plain,  where  they  become  flagnant  for  a 
certain  time,  and  fill  the  horizon  with  deftruc- 
tive  exhalations,  till  at  length,  furmounting  the 
impediment  by  which  they  were  confined,  they 
procure  themfelves  an  outlet.  We  fhall  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  fa£l,  if  we  confider  that  the  coafts 
are  unwholefome  only  in  the  rainy  feafon  ;  that 
the  column  of  corrupted  air  never  extends  to  any 
diftance  ;  that,  in  the  inland  parts,  the  atmofphere 
is  always  pure  j  and  the  banks  are  always  whole¬ 
fome  in  thofe  places  where,  from  local  circum- 
fiances,  the  courfe  of  the  rivers  is  uninterrupted. 

By  whatever  winds  the  navigator  may  arrive  at 
Madagafcar,  he  meets  with  nothing  but  a  barren 
fand.  This  flerility  terminates  at  the  diftance  of 
a  league  or  two.  Throughout  the  reft  of  the 
ifland,  nature,  in  perpetual  vegetation,  produces 

fponta- 
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fpontaneoufly,  both  in  the  forefts  and  in  the  open 
grounds>  cotton,  indigo>  hemp,  honey,  white- 
pepper,  fago,  bananas,  the  Amboyna  cabbage, 
and  the  ravendfara,  a  kind  of  fpice  little  know’n, 
with  a  multitude  of  other  nutritious  plants,  fo¬ 
reign  to  our  climates.  The  whole  ifland  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  palms,  cacao,  and  orange  trees,  gum- 
plants,  and  woods  fit  for  conftruftion,  and  ufeful 
in  all  the  arts.  There  is  not,  properly  fpeaking, 
any  kind  of  culture,  except  that  of  rice.  The 
rufhes  that  grow  in  the  moraftes  are  pulled  up, 
and  the  feed  is  carelefsly  fcattered  on  the  ground. 
Cattle  are  afterwards  made  to  pafs  over  it,  which, 
by  their  trampling,  pufh  the  grain  into  the  foil : 
the  reft  is  left  to  chance.  There  is  another 
fpecies  of  rice  cultivated  upon  the  mountains  in 
the  rainy  feafon,  and  with  as  little  care.  Thefe 
regions  aie  not  fertilized  by  the  fweat  of  men’s 
brows.  The  fruitfulnefs  of  the  foil,  increafed  by 
the  prolific  quality  of  the  waters,  mu  ft  here  be 
fubftituted  to  every  kind  of  labour. 

.  ftseep,  hogs,  and  goats,  feed  day  and 

night  in  the  meadows,  incefiantly  fpringing  up 
afreih,  which  nature  has  formed  at  ISdadagafcar. 
Neither  horfes,  nor  buffaloes,  nor  camels^nor  anv 
kind  of  beaft  fit  for  burden  or  for  the  faddle,  are 
to  be  met  with  here,  though  every  thing  feems  to 
befpeak  that  they  would  profper. 

I  r  has  been  an  opinion  too  lightly  adopted,  that 
gold  and  filver  were  the  produce  of  this  ifland. 
But  it  is  an  ehablifhed  fad,  that  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  bay  of  AntongiJ,  there  are  copper 
Vol.  II, 
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BOOK  mines  that  yield  considerably,  and  mines  of  very 
,  i  pure  iron  in  the  inland  parts. 

The  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  iVladagafcai  , 
as  that  of  moft  other  people,  is  loft  in  extrava¬ 
gant  and  fabulous  accounts.  Whether  they  be 
natives  of  the  ifland,  or  have  been  tranfpianied 
there,  is  a  queftion  which,  in  all  probability,  will 
never  be  decided.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid 
thinking,  that  they  are  not  all  derived  from  one 
common  ftock,  when  we  confider  the  different 
forms  by  which  they  are  diftinguiflied. 

This  variety  certainly  depends  upon  the  gene¬ 
ral  manner  in  which  lflands  are  formed.  In  times 
anterior  to  the  origin  of  navigation,  they  have  all 
been  connected  with  fome  continent,  from  which 
they  have  been  feparated  by  thofe  natural  commo¬ 
tions  that  are  but  too  frequently  renewed.  If  the 
ifland  hath  been  fuddenly  broken  off,  we  fhall  find 
only  one  race  of  men  upon  it.  If  the  adjacent 
countries  have  been  threatened  with  this  fepara- 
tibn  a  long  time  before  it  has  taken  place,  the  im¬ 
minent  danger  will  have  let  all  the  different  people 
in  motion  ;  and  each  of  them  will  have  flocked 
in  crowds  to  the  fpot  where  they  expe&ed  to  be 
moft  Tenure.  In  the  mean  while,  the  dreadful 
phenomenon,  will  have  happened  •,  and  the  por¬ 
tion  of  land  that  had  been  furrounded  with  water, 
will  contain  different  races  of  nlen,  having  neither 
the  fame  complexion  nor  the  fame  ftature,  nor 
fpeaking  the  fame  language. 

We  have  every  reafon  to  think,  that  this  has 

been  the  cafe  with  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar.  In 
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the  weftern  part  of  the  ifland,  we  find  a  people 
called  Quimos,  who  are  in  general  not  more  than 
four  feet  high,  and  who  never  grow  beyond  four 
feet  four  inches.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  they  are 
now  reduced  to  fifteen  thoufand  fouls  i  though 
they  muft  have  been  more  numerous  before  the 
deflrudiive  and  unfortunate  war,  which  obliged 
them  to  quit  the  fpot  on  which  they  had  firffc 
fettled.  Being  driven  from  their  country,  they 
took  refuge  in  a  very  fertile  valley,  furrounded 
with  fteep  rocks,  where  they  live,  without  having 
any  intercourfe  with  their  neighbours.  When 
their  former  conquerors  unite  to  attack  them  in 
this  fortunate  fituation,  they  drive  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  oxen  to  the  borders  of  thefe  mountains. 
The  enemy,  who  had  no  other  fpoil  in  view,  feize 
upon  the  cattle,  and  lay  down  their  arms,  to  take 
them  up  again,  when  they  can  fucceed  in  forming 
another  confederacy  fufficiently  powerful,  to  in¬ 
duce  the  Quimos  to  purchafe  peace  anew. 

This  expedient,  which  is  adapted  to  thefe  weak 
and  timid  people,  would  by  no  means  be  fuitable 
to  a  powerful  nation.  The  pufillanimous  fove- 
reign  or  minifler  who  purchafes  peace,  invites  his 
enemy  to  make  war,  and  ftrengthens  him  for  the 
purpofe  with  all  the  money  he  gives,  while  he 
weakens  himfelf  in  the  fame  proportion.  He  is 
a  bad  politician,  who  condudls  himfelf  as  if  he  had 
only  a  few  years  to  live,  and  who  is  very  little 
folicitous  of  the  fate  of  the  empire  after  his  death. 

Madagascar  is  divided  into  feveral  colonies, 
more  or  lefs  numerous,  and  independent  of  each 
other.  Each  of  thefe  feeble  communities  lives 
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in  a  didrift  that  belongs  to  it,  and  is  governed 
by  it’s  own  laws*  A  confiderable  degree  of  au¬ 
thority  is  lodged  in  a  chief,  who  is  elective  in 
fome  places,  hereditary  in  others,  and  fometimes 
a  ufurper.  He  cannot,  however,  engage  in  war 
without  the  confent  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  date,  nor  fupport  it  without  the  voluntary 
contributions  and  exertions  of  his  people. 

The  dripping  of  the  cultivated  lands,  the 
dealing  of  cattle,  and  the  carrying  off  of  women 
and  children,  are  the  ordinary  caufe  of  their 
divifions.  Thefe  rudic  people  are  tormented 
with  the  rage  of  acquiring  poffeffions  by  unjud 
and  violent  meafures,  as  ftrongly  as  the  mod 
civilized  nations  are.  T  heir  hoftilities  are  not 
dedru&ivej  but  the  prifoners  are  always  made 
flaves. 

The  people  of  Madagafcar  have  not  a  very 
comprehenfive  idea  of  the  right  of  property, 
from  whence  an  inclination  for  labour  is  derived, 
and  which  is  the  principle  of  defence  and  of  fub- 
miffion  to  government.  Reafons  of  dilcontent, 
convenience,  or  neceflity,  eafiiy  prevail  upon 
them  to  quit  the  fpot  they  live  on  for  another, 
which  is  either  more  fertile,  or  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  from  their  enemies.  It  frequently  happens, 
even  that  an  inhabitant  of  Madagafcar  leaves 
his  country,  merely  from  motives  of  caprice ;  and 
changes  his  refidence  again  upon  any  new  fancy, 
or  when  he  is  apprehenfive  of  punifhment  for 
fome  outrageous  adf,  or  for  fome  theft.  He  is 
certain  of  finding  lands  to  cultivate  wherever  he 
goes ;  for  they  are  never  parcelled  out.  The 
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grounds  are  ufually  fow’n  by  the  community,  who  B  °v°  K 
afterwards  fhare  the  produce.  Civil  right  is  c- — J 
therefore  of  little  confequence  in  thefe  regions 
but  political  right  is  (till  more  confined. 

Although  the  people  of  Madagafcar  admit 
the  prevailing  dodlrine  of  the  two  principles,  yet 
they  have  but  a  confufed  idea  of  it,  nor  have 
they  any  form  of  worfhip  whatever.  They  have 
not  the  lead  conception  of  the  exigence  of  an¬ 
other  life,  and  yet  they  believe  in  ghofts  :  but 
we  are  not  to  expedl  ideas  more  connected  among 
barbarians,  than  we  meet  with  among  the  mod 
enlightened  nations.  The  mod  fatal  of  their 
prejudices  is  that  which  has  fettled  lucky  and 
unlucky  days ;  by  which  children  that  are  bor’n 
under  unfavourable  aufpices  are  inhumanly  put 
to  death.  This  is  a  cruel  error,  which  hinders  or 
dedroys  population. 

Few  people  bear  pain  and  afflidtion  with  fo 
much  patience  as  the  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar. 

Ji,ven  the  approach  of  death,  the  confequence  of 
which  their  education  hath  not  taught  them  to 
fear,  never  difturbs  them.  They  expedt  the  in- 
ftant  of  their  difiblution,  a  period  fo  didrcffing  to 
us,  with  a  degree  of  refignation  which  it  is  not 
e^fy  to  conceive.  It  is  perhaps  a  comfort  to 
them  to  be  allured,  that  they  lhail  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  when  they  are  no  more.  The  inhabitants  of 
thefe  favage  regions  entertain  a  'very  high  fenle 
of  the  refpecd  that  is  due  to  their  ancedors.  It  is 
a  common  thing  to  fee  men  of  all  ages  go  to 
weep  over  the  grave  of  their  fathers,  and  to  afk 
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book  advice  of  them  in  the  moll  interefting  actions  of 

IV. 

l— their  life. 

These  robuft,  and  rather  well-made  iflanders, 
have  not  the  fame  indifference  for  the  prelent  as 
they  have  for  the  future.  As  they  are  never  re¬ 
trained  in  their  inclinations  by  the  ties  of  morality 
or  religion,  or  by  that  enlightened  kind  of  po¬ 
lice  which  puts  a  flop  to  the  propenfities  of  men, 
in  order  to  eflablifh  the  order  of  fociety,  they 
are  entirely  devoted  to  their  pafiions.  They  in¬ 
dulge  with  rapture  in  feflivals,  Tinging,  dancing, 
and  llrong  liquors,  and  are  extravagantly  addict¬ 
ed  to  women.  Every  inflant  of  an  idle  fedentary 
life,  free  from  the  cravings  of  want,  is  diiTipated 
in  fenfual  pleafures,  which  are  denied  by  nature 
to  the  favages  of  the  north,  who  exhauft  their 
powers  in  the  fearch  of  food  neceffary  for  their 
♦  miferable  and  precarious  exiftence.  '  Befide  the 
wife  whom  they  marry  in  ceremony,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Madagafcar  take  as  many  concubines  as 
they  can  get.  Divorce  is  common  among  therp, 
though  nothing  be  fo  rare  as  jealoufy.  Moil: 
of  them,  indeed,  efteem  themfelves  honoured 
in  having  illegitimate  children,  when  they  are  of 
a  white  race.  The  fplendour  of  the  origin  com- 
penfates  for  the  obliquity  of  the  birth. 

We  may  perceive  a  beginning  of  knowlege 
and  induftry  among  thefe  people.  With  filk5 
cotton,  and  thread  made  of  the  barks  of  trees, 
they  manufacture  fome  fluffs.  They  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  melting  and  forging 
iron.  Their  earthen  ware  is  rather  agreeable  to 
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the  eye.  In  feveral  diftrids,  ■  they,  pradife  the 
mode  of  exprefting  their  thoughts-  Ln  writing. 
They  have  even  books  of  hiftory,  phyfic,  and 
aftrology,  committed  to  the  care  of  their  Ombrs, 
who  have  been  improperly  confidered  as  priefb, 
and  who,  in  fad,  are  impoftors,  who  ftyle  them- 
felves,  and  perhaps  believe  themfelves-  to  be, 
forcerers.  This  kind  of  knowlege,  which  is  more 
diffufed  in  the  weftern  part  than  in  the  reft  of 
the  iftand,  has  been  brought  by  the  Arabs,  who 
have  traded  there  from  time  immemorial. 

A  few  diftind  ads  of  anger  and  rage,  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  height  of  fome  violent  paftion,  have 
been  fufficient  to  calumniate  the  whole  iftand  of 
Madagascar,  and  ftigmatize  it’s  inhabitants  with 
the  title  of  ferocious.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  naturally  fociable,  lively,  cheerful,  vain,  and 
even  imprefted  with  fentiments  of  gratitude.  All 
travellers,  who  have  penetrated  into  the  interior 
part  of  the  iftand,  have  been  kindly  received 
there,  afiifted  in  their  wants,  treated  as  men  and 
brethren.  Upon  the  cpafts,  where  mi/lrufc  is 
pfually  more  prevailing,  the  navigators  have  rare¬ 
ly  experienced  any  ads  of  violence  or  perfidy. 
Four  and  twenty  Arabian  families,  which,  for  a 
number  of  generations,  had  ufurped  the  empire  in 
the  province  of  Anofti,  had  enjoyed  it  for  a  long 
time  unmolefted,  Till  they  were' deprived  of  it  in 
1771,  without  either  expulfton,  maftacre,  or  op- 
preftion.  In  a  word,  the  language  of  thefe 
iftanders  readily  adapts  itfelf  to  exprei's  fentiments 
of  the  utmoft  tendernefs ;  and  this  circumftance 
alone  is  calculated  to  give  us  a  very  favourable 
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imprefiion  of  the  foftnefs  of  their  manners,  and  of 
their  focial  turn. 

Such  was  the  flate  of  Madagascar,  when  four 
French  veffels  arrived  there,  in  1665.  The 
Company  that  had  fent  them  out  was  refolved  to 
form  a  Solid  eflablifhment  on  this  ifland.  The 
project  was  wiSe,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
execution  of  it  would  be  expenfive. 

All  the  colonies  which  the  Europeans  have 
eftablifhed  in  A/merica,  to  obtain  the  produce  of 
that  part  of  the  world  ;  or  all  thofe  they  have 
fixed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  ifles 
of  France,  of  Bourbon,  and  St,  Helena,  for  the 
cultivation  of  rheir  commerce  to  the  Indies,  have 
required  enormous  expences,  a  long  Space  of 
time,  and  considerable  labours.  Many  of  thefe 
countries  were  entirely  deSert,  and  in  others  there 
were  only  'found  inhabitants,  whom  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  render  ufeful.  Madagafcar,  on  the 
contrary,  prefented  a  Soil  naturally  fertile,  and  a 
numerous,  tractable,  and  intelligent  Set  of  in¬ 
habitants,  who  wanted  only  inflruflion  to  enable 
them  effectually  to  affift  in  any  purpofe  that  was 
intended. 

These  iflanders  were  haraffed  with  the  flate  of 
war  and  anarchy  in  which  they  continually  lived. 
They  ardently  wifhed  for  a  police  which  might 
make  them  enjoy  peace  and  liberty.  It  was  no 
matter  of  doubt,  but  that  with  difpofitions  So  fa¬ 
vourable,  they  would  readily  concur  in  any  at¬ 
tempts  made  to  civilize  them. 

Nothing  was  more  eaSy  than  to  have  made 
this  ifland  of  considerable  utility.  With  proper 

attention. 
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attention,  Madagafcar  might  hav?  produced  a  E  °v°  K 

multitude  of  commodities  fit  for  India,  for  Perfia,  v - v — 1 

for  Arabia,  and  for  the  continent  of  Africa.  By 
inviting  a  few  Indians  and  Chinefe  to  this  fpot, 
all  the  arts  and  cultures  of  Alia  would  have  been 

naturalized  in  the  iOand.  It  was  eafy  to  conftrudfc 
Ihips  there,  becaufe  materials  were  to  be  found 
for  this  purpofe  of  the  bed  quality,  and  in  plenty  ; 
and  they  might  even  have  been  readily  equipped, 
becaufe  the  inhabitants  difpiayed  a  turn  for  navi¬ 
gation.  All  thefe  innovations  would  have  ac¬ 
quired  more  folidity  than  the  conquefts  of  the 
Europeans  in  the  Eaft  Indies  can  ever  have;  for 
the  natives  of  thofe  regions  will  never  adopt  our 
laws,  our  manners,  or  our  mode  of  worfhip  ;  and 
confequently  they  will  never  have  that  kind  of 
favourable  difpofition,  which  attaches  people  to  a 
new  form  of  government. 

It  was  impoffible  that  fo  fortunate  a  revolution 
could  have  been  effected  by  violence.  A  nu¬ 
merous,  brave,  and  uncivilized  people,  would 
never  have  fubmitted  to  the  chains  with  which  a 
few  barbarous  foreigners  might  have  wifhed  to 
load  them.  It  was  by  the  foft  mode  of  per- 
fuafion  ;  it  was  by  the  feducing  profpeft  of  hap- 
pinefs;  it  was  by  the  allurements  of  a  quiet  life  ; 
it  was  by  the  advantages  of  our  police,  by  the 
enjoyments  attending  our  induftry,  and  by  ie 
fuperiority  of  our  talents,  that  the  whole  il.  d 
was  to  be  brought  to  concur  in  apian  equally  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  both  nations. 

The  fyftem  of  legislation  which  it  would  have 
been  proper  to  give  to  thefe  people,  fhould  h; 
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book  been  adapted  to  their  manners,  their  charader, 

]  v.  1 

c and  their  climate.  It  mull  have  been  in  every 
refped  the  reverfe  of  the  lefligation  of  Europe, 
corrupted  and  embarraffed  by  the  barbarifm  of 
feudal  cuftoms.  However  fimple  this  fyftem 
might  have  been,  the  ieveral  parts  could  only 
have  been  propofed  fucceflively,  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  underftanding  of  the  people  fhould 
have  become  enlightened  and  improved.  Per¬ 
haps  it  might  even  have  been  proper  to  lay  afide 
all  thoughts  of  conciliating  to  it  the  minds  of 
thofe  men  in  whom  age  had  ftrengthened  the 
prejudices  of  enftom  ;  perhaps  it  might  have  been 
neceiiary  to  endeavour  topnake  partizans  only  of 
young  men,  who,  formed  by  our  inftitutions, 
would,  in  procefs  of  time,  have  become  political 
miffionaries,  and  might  have  increafed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  profelytes  to  the  fyftem  of  government. 

The  grand  fyftem  of  civilization  would  ftill 
have  be.  \  promoted,  by  the  intermarriage  of  the 
women  of  the  i (I and  with  the  French  coloniits. 
This  tie,  fo  endearing,  and  of  fo  tender  a  nature, 
would  have  extinguifhed  thofe  odious  diftindions, 
which  cherifh  perpetual  hatred  and  everlafting 
divine  :,  between  people  who  inhabit  the  fame 
region,-  and  live  under  the  fame  laws. 

It  would  have  been  repugnant  to  every  fyftem 
of  equity  and  policy,  to  leize  arbitrarily  upon  J 
any  diftrid  of  land,  in  order  to  fix  new  families 
uoon  it.  The  nation  aflembled  fhould  have  been 

i 

afked  for  thofe  lands  which  were  unoccupied  ; 
and,  in  order  to  give  more  folidity  to  the  acqui- 

fition.  Government  might  have  given  a  price  for 

them 
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them  which  would  have  been  agreeable  to  thefe  soon 

&  j  y 

Flanders.  Thefe  lands,  thus  legitimately  ac¬ 
quired,  would  for  the  firft  time  have  been  legally 
poffeffed;  and  the  right  of  property  would  gra¬ 
dually  have  been  edablifhed  from  one  perfon  to 
another.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  feverai  colonies 
of  Madagafcar  would  readily  have  adopted  an 

innovation,  the  advantages  of  which  cannot  be 

✓ 

rendered  lefs  confpicuous  by  the  effect  of  any 
prejudice. 

The  more  ufeful  the  colonies  that  might  have 
been  founded  at  Madagafcar  were  like  to  prove, 
the  more  proper  it  was  to  choofe  fituations  well 
adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  cultivating,  extending, 
encouraging,  and  preferving  thefe  advantages. 
Exclufive  of  a  fettlement  which  it  would,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  expedient  to  form  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  ifland,  in  order  to  obtain  the  confi-  . 
dence  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  fird  inftance ;  it 
was  indifpenffbly  neceflary  to  form  four  upon  the 
coaft.  One  at  Saint  Audin’s  Bay,  which  would 
have  opened  an  eafy  communication  with  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Africa ;  another  at  Luquez,  where  a  con- 
fiderable  and  a  conffant  degree  of  heat  would  have 
made  all  the  plants  of  India  profper ;  the  third  at 
Fort  Dauphin,  which,  from  it’s  mild  and  whole- 
fome  temperature,  was  well  calculated  for  the 
cultivation  of  corn,  and  of  moft  European  pro¬ 
ductions :  and  laftly,  the  fourth  at  Tametave, 
the  mod  fertile,  populous,  and  bed  cultivated 
didrift  of  the  country.  This  lad  pofition  de¬ 
fended  even  the  preference  of  being  made  the 

capital 
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*OvO  k  capital  of  the  colony  $  and  for  the  following 

reafons. 

There  is  no  harbour  know’n  at  Madagafcar. 
It  is  a  mi  flake  to  fuppofe,  that  it  would  be  pof- 
fible  to  form  one  at  Fort  Dauphin,  by  railing  a ' 
pier  upon  fome  fhoals  which  advance  into  the  fea. 
The  labour  attending  fueh  an  enterprize  would 
not  only  be  immenfe,  but  the  expence  would  alfo 
be  ufelefs.  It  would  be  impoflibie  that  (hips 
which  cannot  be  defended  from  the  hurricanes  by 
the  mountains  themfelves,  fhould  ever  be  fhel- 
tered  by  a.  pier.  Befides,  this  fadtiuous  port, 
open  in  part  to  the  fury  of  the  waves,  would  ne- 
ceffarily  be  of/fmall  extent.  The  (hips  would 
have  no  fea  room  ;  and  if  once  loofened  from  their 
anchors,  would  all  run  aground  f  and  they  would 
perifii  without  refource  upon  a  coafl,  where  the 
fea  is  conftantly  agitated,  and  where  the  fands  are 
in  continual  motion. 

The  fituation  at  Tametave  is  different.  The 
bay,  when  freed  from  that  inconvenient  bar, 
which  extends  along  all  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Ma¬ 
dagafcar,  is  very  fpacious.  The  anchorage  is 
good,  and  the  veffels  are  sheltered  from  the  hardeft 
winds.  The  landing  is  eafy.  If  the  bed  of  the 
great  river,  that  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  bay, 
were  to  be  digged  for  the  fpace  of  a  league  and  a 
half,  fhi ps  of  the  largefl  burden  might  then  be 
brought  up  to  the  lake  of  Noffe-Be,  where  nature 
has  formed  an  excellent  harbour.  In  the  midft 
of  it  is  an  ifland,  the  air  of  which  is  very  pure, 
and  which  might  be  eafily  defended.  There  is 
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one  fortunate  circumftance  in  this  fituation,  which  book 
is3  that  with  a  few  precautions,  the  entrance  of  it  <  ~v\jp 
might  be  fhut  againft  an  enemy’s  fquadrons. 

Such  were  the  advantages  which  the  French 

V  w 

Company  might  have  derived  from  Madagafcar. 

The  conduCt  of  their  agents  unfortunately  de- 
ftroyed  thefe  brilliant  expectations.  Loft  to  every 
fetife  of  fliame,  they  fecreted  pare  of  the  funds 
intruded  to  their  management j  they  wafted  ftill 
more  confiderable  fums  in  ufelefs  and  ridiculous 
expences  ;  they  made  themfelves  equally  odious 
to  the  Europeans,  whofe  labours  they  ought  to 
have  encouraged,  as  to  the  natives  of  the  country, 
whom  they  fhould  have  gained  over  by  gentle- 
nefs  and  by  favours.  ACls  of  iniquity  and  mis* 
fortunes  were  multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
in  1670  the  members  of  the  Company  thought 
proper  to  refign  into  the  hands  of  government  a 
pofteftion  winch  they  held  from  it's  gift.  The 
change  of  adminiftration  did  not  produce  better 
management.  Molt  of  the  French  who  had  re^ 
mained  in  the  iftand  were  maffacred  two  years 
after.  *  Thofe  who  had  efcaped  this  memorable 
butchery,  withdrew  themfelves  for  ever  from  a 
foil  which  was  lefs  ftained  with  their  blood  than 
with  their  crimes. 

At  different  and  diftant  intervals  the  court  of 
Verfailles  has  had  an  eye- upon  Madagafcar,  but 
without  ever  being  fenfible  of  it’s  real  value.  It 
was  neceftary  that  France  fhould  lofe  all  her  trade, 
and  all  her  confederation  in  India,  in  order  to  be 
thoroughly  fatisfied  of  the  importance  of  an 
iftand,  the  pofteftion  of  which  would  probably 
•  '  have 
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book  have  preferved  her  from  thefe  calamities.  Since 
v‘  -■  this  fatal  period,  the  French  have  fhew’n  a  deure 
to  form  a  fettlement  upon  it.  They  ought  not  to 
be  difcouraged  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  two  at¬ 
tempts  of  1770  and  1773,  becaufe  thefe  were 
made  without  plan,  and  without  means  ;  and  that 
inftead  of  employing  in  them  the  fuperfluous  in¬ 
habitants  of  Bourbon,  a  fet»of  pacific  and  wife 
men,  inured  to  the  climate,  none  but  vagabonds 
collected  from  the  fcum  of  Europe  were  fent 
there.  Meafures  more  prudent  and  better  con¬ 
certed  cannot  fail  of  having  the  defired  effect.  It 
is  not  from  motives  of  policy  alone  that  the 
French  fhould  ftrive  againit  the  difficulties  infe- 
parable  from  fuch  an  enterprize  ;  the  voice  of 
humanity  fhould  fpeak  louder,  and  with  greater 
energy  than  that  of  interefi:. 

What  glory  would  it  be  for  France  to  raife 
a  numerous  people  from  the  horrors  of  bar- 
barifm  $  to  give  them  decent  manners,  a,  well 
regulated  policy,  wife  laws,  a  beneficent  religion; 
to  introduce  among  them  the  agreeable  as  well  as 
the  ufeful  arts,  and  to  raife  them  to  the  rank  of 
enlightened  and  civilized  nations  !  Statefmen, 
may  the  wiffies  of  philofophy,  may  the  wiffies  of 
a  citizen,  awaken  your  attention  !  If  it  be  a  glo¬ 
rious  a£t  to  change  the  face  of  the  univerfe,  in 
order  to  increafe  general  felicity ;  and  if  the  ho¬ 
nour  that  refults  from  it  belong  to  thole  who 
hold  the  reins  of  empire  ;  let  me  inform  you  that 
they  are  equally  accountable  to  the  prefent  age, 
and  to  future  generations,  not  only  for  all  the 

mifchief  they  may  do,  but  likewife  for  all  the 

good 
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£ood  which  they  might  do,  and  have  neglefled.  B  °iV°  K 

If  you  be  defirous  of  real  glory  among  your  co-  - - - — 

temporaries,  what  more  deferved  fame  than  that 
which  I  propofe  can  you  be  in  purfuit  of  ?  If  you 
wifli  to  immortalize  your  name,  confider,  than 
monuments  of  bronze  are  more  or  lefs  rapidly 
defrayed  by  time.  Intruft  the  care  of  your  repu¬ 
tation  to  beings  who  will  perpetuate  it  by  re¬ 
generation.  The  (latue  is  filent,  but  mankind 
will  fpeak.  Let  them,  therefore,  fpeak  of  you 
with  praife.  If  corruption  fhould  afterwards  in- 
finuate  itfelf  into  the  wife  fyftem  of  legiflation 
you  have  eftablifhed,  then  it  is  that  you  will  be 
truly  revered.  The  age  in  which  you  lived  will 
be  called  to  mind,  and  tears  will  be  bellowed 
upon  your  memory.  Tears  of  admiration  will 
be  fhed  for  you  during  your  life,  and  tears  of  re¬ 
gret,  many  ages  after  your  deaths 

The  India  Company  had  not  fuch  elevated 
views,  when  in  1670  they  thought  proper  to 
abandon  Madagafcar.  At  that  period  it  was  that 
their  fhi ps  failed  diredlly  to  India.  By  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  Marcara,  a  native  of  Ifpahan,  but  in 
the  French  interell,  they  obtained  leave  to  eda- 
blifh  fadlories  in  feveral  places  on  the  coall  of  the 
peninfula.  They  even  attempted  to  fecure  a  (hare 
of  the  Japan  trade.  Colbert  offered  to  fend  none 
but  protellants ;  but  by  the  artifices  of  the  Dutch, 
the  French  were  denied  an  entrance  into  that  em¬ 
pire,  as  the  Englifh  had  been  before. 

Surat  had  been  pitched  upon  for  the  center  of  The  French 

_  1  make  Surac 

all  the  bufinefs  which  the  Company  was  to  carry  the  center  of 

on  in  thefe  parts.  It  was  from  this  capital  of  1 

Guzarat 
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Guzarat  that  all  orders  were  tq  be  iiTued  for  the  in¬ 
ferior  fettlements  :  and  there  it  was  that  the  dif- 

• 

ferent  merchandife  defined  for  Europe  was  to  be 
collected. 

Guzarat  forms  a  peninfula  between  the  Indus 
and  Malabar.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  fame  in  breadth* 
It  is  feparated  from  the  kingdom  of  Agra  by  the 
mountains  of  Arva.  There  is  not  a  province  in 
Indodan  in  which  the  foil  is  more  fertile,  better 
watered,  or  interfered  by  a  greater  number  of 
rivers.  It  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  the  climate 
were  not  burnt  up  during  three  months  in  the 
year,  by  a  mod  violent  fouth  wind.  This  country 
was  already  in  podeflion  of  great  advantages, when 
a  foreign  colony  came  to  increafe  it’s  profperity. 

In  the  feventh  century,  the  lad  king  of  Perfia, 
of  the'dynady  of  the  Sanafides,  was  dethroned  by 
the  Mohammedans.  Several  of  his  fubjedts,  dif- 
fatisfied  with  the  conqueror,  took  refuge  in  the 
province  of  Sabluftan,  from  whence,  a  century 
after,  they  came  to  the  ifland  of  Ormus.  In  a 
diort  time  they  fet  fail  for  India,  and  landed  for¬ 
tunately  at  Diu.  Not  contented  dill  with  this 
afylum,  they  reimbarked  $  and  the  waves  drove 
them  upon  a  pleafant  fhore  between  Daman  and 
Ba^aum  '1  he  prince  who  governed  that  d i ft r i 6t 
coni'ented  to  receive  them,  on  condition  only  that 
they  fhould  reveal  the  mvderies  of  their  faith  j 
that  they  fhould  lay  down  their  arms,  that  they 
ihculd  fpcak  the  lanpulge  of  the  country,  that 
their  women  Hi  mid  go  abroad  unveiled,  and  that 
they  lliouid  celebrate  then  nuptials  at  the  elute  of 

the 
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the  evening,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  coun-  R  °  °  IC 
try.  As  thele  flipulations  contained  nothing  re¬ 
pugnant  to  their  religious  notions,  the  people  who 


fled  there  for  protection  agreed  to  them,  A  piece 
of  ground  was  allotted  them,  where  they  built  a 
town,  from  whence  they  foon  fpread  further  up 
the  country. 

A  habit  of  labour  happily  contracted  by  necef- 
fity  made  them  profper.  Prudent  enough  not  to 
interfere  with  affairs  of  government  or  war,  they 
enjoyed  a  profound  tranquillity  in  the  midftof  all 
the  revolutions  that  happened  from  time  to  time. 
In  confequence  of  this  circumfpeCtion,  and  of  the 
affluence  in  which  they  lived,  their  number  in- 
creafed  conflderably.  They  always  remained  a 
feparate  people,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Parfes;  never  intermarrying  with  the  Indians,  and 
adhering  to  the  religious  principles  which  had 
obliged  them  to  quit  their  country.  Their 
tenets  were  thofe  of  Zoroafter,  fomewhat  altered 
by  time,  ignorance,  and  the  rapacioufnefs  of  the 
pfiefts. 

The  induftry  and  activity  of  the  new  inhabit¬ 
ants,  communicated  itfelf  to  the  hofpitable  na¬ 
tion  that  had  fo  wifely  given  them  an  afylum. 
Sugar*  corn,  indigo,  and  other  productions 
were  naturalized  upon  a  foil,  which  before  had 
been  principally  covered  with  rice  grounds.  The 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  cattle  were  multiplied, 
varied,  and  brought  to  perfection.  The  fields  of 
India  difplayed,  for  the  firft  time,  thofe  hedges, 
inclofures,  and  other  ufeful  and  rural  objeCts 
which  embellifh  and  enrich  fome  of  our  regions. 
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Manufactures  made  an  equal  progrefs  with  culti¬ 
vation.  Cotton  alfumed  a  more  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  filk  was  at  length  manufactured  in 
the  province.  The  increafe  of  fubfiitence,  of 
labour,  and  of  population,  extended,  in  procefs 
of  time,  foreign  connexions. 

The  fplendour  of  Guzarat  excited  the  ambition 
of  two  formidable  powers.  While  the  Portuguefe 
annoyed  it  on  the  fide  of  the  fea  by  the  ravages 
they  committed,  by  the  victories  they  gained, 
and  by  the  conqueft  of  Diu,  juftly  efteemed  the 
bulwark  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  Moguls,  already 
mailers  of  the  north  of  India,  and  eager  to  ad¬ 
vance  toward  the  fouthern  parts  where  trade  and 
riches  were  to  be  found,  threatened  it  from  the 
continent. 

Badur,  a  Patan  by  birth,  who  then  reigned 
over  Guzarat,  faw  how  impoflible  it  would  be  for 
him  at  once  to  withltand  two  fuch  enemies,  equally 
bent  upon  his  deftruClion.  He  thought  he  had 
lefs  to  fear  from  a  people  whole  forces  were  fepa- 
rated  from  his  dominions  by  immenfe  feas,  than 
from  a  nation  firmly  fettled  on  the  frontiers  of  his 
provinces.  This  coniideration  made  him  deter¬ 
mine  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Portuguefe.  The 
concefTions  he  made  induced  them  to  join  with 
him  again (l  Akbar,  whofe  activity  and  courage 
they  dreaded  little  lefs  than  he  did. 

This  alliance  difconcerted  men  who  thought 
they  had  only  Indians  to  deal  with.  They  could 
not  think  of  engaging  with  Europeans,  who  were 
reputed  invincible.  The  natives,  not  yet  recover-4 
ed  from  the  confternation  into  which  thefe  con¬ 
querors 
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querors  had  throw’n  them,  reprefented  them  to  the 
Mogul  foldiers  as  men  come  down  from  heaven, 
or  rifen  from  the  waters,  of  a  fpecies  infinitely 
fuperior  to  the  Afiatics,  and  far  furpafllng  them 
in  valour,  genius,  and  knowlege.  The  army* 
feized  with  a  panic,  was  urging  the  generals  to 
march  back  to  Delhi,  when  Akbar,  convinced 
that  a  prince  who  undertakes  a  great  conqueft 
muff  command  his  own  forces,  haflened  to  his 
camp.  He  did  not  hefitate  to  promife  his  troops 
that  they  fhould  fubdue  a  people  enervated  by 
luxury,  riches,  pleafures,  and  the  heat  of  the 
climate ;  and  that  the  glory  of  purging  Aha  of 
that  handful  of  banditti  was  referved  for  them* 
The  army,  thus  encouraged,  exprefied  their  fatis- 
fadtion,  and  marched  on  with  confidence.  They 
foon  came  to  an  engagement ;  the  Portuguefe,  ill 
feconded  by  their  allies,  were  furrounded  and  cut 
to  pieces;  Badur  fled,  and  never  appeared  again. 
All  the  cities  of  Guzarat  haflened  to  open  their 
gates  to  the  conqueror.  This  fine  kingdom,  in 
1565,  became  a  province  of  that  vaft  empire  which 
was  foon  to  fubdue  all  Indoftan. 

Under  the  Mogul  government,  which  was 
then  in  it’s  full  glory,  Guzarat  enjoyed  more 
tranquillity  than  before.  This  flate  of  fecurity 
gave  a  new  impulfe  to  every  individual.  All  the 
powers  of  the  mind  were  unfolded ;  and  every 
fpecies  of  induflry  acquired  a  degree  of  improve¬ 
ment  before  unknow’n.  It  became  neceflary  to 
find  a  ftaple  where  all  thefe  treafures  were  to  be 
colledled  ;  and  Surat  came  into  pofieffion  of  this 
valuable  prerogative. 

R  2 
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b  o^o  k  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,? 
Surat  was  nothing  more  than  a  mean  hamlet, 

^rogief/of  confining  of  fome  fifher  men’s  huts,  Handing  upon- 
the  river  Tapti,  at  a  few  miles  didance  from  the 
ocean.  The  advantage  of  it’s  fituation  drew 
there  fome  workmen  and  fome  merchants.  They 
were  plundered  three  or  four  times  by  pirates  * 
and  it  was  to  put  a  Hop  to  thefe  dedrudtive  in¬ 
roads,  that  a  fortrefs  was  built  in  1524.  At  this 
period,  the  place  acquired  a  degree  of  import¬ 
ance  which  had  confiderably  increased,  when  the' 
Moguls  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it.  As  this 
was  the  only  maritime  town  which  had  then  fub- 
mitted  to  their  yoke,  they  contracted  the  habit  of 
providing  themfelves  with  all  their  articles  of 
luxury  from  thence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Europeans,  who  had  not  any  of  the  great  fettle- 
ments  they  have  finee  made  at  Bengal  and  on 
the  coad  of  Coromandel,  bought  mod  of  their 
Indian  merchandife  there.  They  were  all  collect- 

* 

ed  at  this  fpot,  as  the  people  of  Surat  had  taken 
care  to  form  a  navy  fuperior  to  that  of  their 
neighbours. 

Their  fhips,  which  laded  for  ages,  were' 
moftly  of  a  thoufand  or  twelve  hundred  tons 
burthen.  They  were  built  of  a  very  drong  wood 
called  Teck.  Iriftead  of  launching  them  with  a 
coftly  apparatus  and  complicated  engines,  they  let  - 
the  tide  into  the  dock,  as  v/e  have  done  fince, 
and  thus  fet  them  afloat.  The  cordage  was  made 
of  the  outward  bark  of  the  cocoa- tree ;  it  was 
rougher  and  lefs  pliable  than  our’s,  but  at  lead 
as  ftrong.  If  their  cotton  fails  were  neither  fa 

drong 
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drong  nor  fo  lading  as  our  hempen  ones,  they  book 

were  more  eafily  folded,  and  lefs  apt  to  be  tor’n.  < _ 

Indead  of  pitch,  they  made  ufe  of  the  gum  of  a 
tree  called  Damar,  which  was  as  good,  or  better. 

The  fkill  of  their  officers,  though  but  moderate, 
was  fufficient  for  the  feas  and  the  feafons  in  which 
they  failed.  With  regard  to  their  bailors,  com¬ 
monly  called  Lafcars,  the  Europeans  have  found 
them  ferviceable  in  their  voyages  from  one  part 
of  India  to  another.  They  have  even  been  em¬ 
ployed  fuccefsfully  in  bringing  home  into  our 
dormy  latitudes  fuch  drips  as  had  loft  their 
crews. 

Wh  en  we  hardly  fufpedted  that  commerce  was 
founded  on  any  certain  principles,  we  found  that 
thefe  principles  were  already  know’n  and  practifed 
in  this  part  oi  Aha.  Money  was  to  be  had  there 
at  a  low  price,  and  bills  of  exchange  might  be 
obtained  for  every  market  in  India.  Infurances 
for  the  mod  didant  navigations  were  very  common. 

Such  was  the  honedy  of  thefe  traders,  that  oags 
of  money,  ticketed  and  fealed  by  the  bankers, 
would  circulate  for  years,  without  ever  being 
counted  or  weighed.  Fortunes  were  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  facility  with  which  they  were  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  indudry.  Thofe  of  five  or  fix  millions  * 
were  not  uncommon,  and  forne  were  even  more 
confiderable. 

These  fortunes  were  modly  pofiefied  by  the  Manners  of 
Banians,  a  fet  of  traders  noted  for  their  honedy.  ^sin0hf2bit" 
A  few  moments  were  fufficient  for  them  to  com-  Su‘at* 

*  About  240,0001.  on  an  average. 
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°iV°  K  P^erc  r^e  m°ft  important  concerns.  Thefe  were 
generally  tranfacled  in  the  public  markets.  The 
perfon  who  wiffied  to  fell,  announced  in  few 
words,  and  in  a  low  voice,  the  value  of  his  mer- 
chandife.  He  was  anfwered  by  another  man 
taking  hold  of  his  hand  in  a  concealed  manner. 
The  buyer  ufed  to  fignify,  by  the  number  of 
lingers  which  he  bent,  or  extended,  how  much 
lefs  than  the  price  required  he  meant  to  give; 
and  thus  the  bargain  was  moll  frequently  con¬ 
cluded,  without  a  fingle  word  having  palled  be¬ 
tween  the  parties.  In  order  to  ratify  it,  the  con- 
tradlors  ufed  to  take  hold  of  each  other’s  hand  a 
fecond  time ;  and  an  agreement  made  with  this 
degree  of  fimplicity  was  always  inviolable.  If 
difficulties  arofe,  a  circumftance  which  very  rarely 
happened,  thefe  prudent  men  preferved,  in  the 
mod:  complicated  difcuffions,  an  evennefs  of 
temper,  and  a  degree  of  politenefs,  which  it 
would  not  be  eafy  for  us  to  form  any  conception 
of. 

Their  children,  who  affifted  at  all  bargains, 
were  early  trained  to  this  gentlenefs  of  manners. 
Upon  the  firft  dawning  of  reafon,  they  were 
initiated  into  all  the  myfteries  of  trade.  It  was 
a  common  thing  to  fee  a  child,  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  able  to  fupply  his  father’s  place.  What 
a  contrail,  what  a  difference,  between  this  and  the 
education  of  our  children ;  and  yet,  what  a  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  attainments  of  the  Indians  and 
the  progrefs  of  our  knowlege  1 

Such  of  the  Banians  as  had  Abyfiinian  Haves, 
a  circumftance  very  uncommon  among  thefe 

/good- 
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good-natured  men,  treated  them  with  a  degree  of  B  0  ^  K 
humanity  which  mud  appear  Angular  to  us.  They 
brought  them  up  as  if  they  had  been  of  their  own 
family,  trained  them  to  bufinefs,  .advanced  them 
money  to  enable  them  to  trade  for  themfelves, 
and  not  only  differed  them  to  enjoy  the  profits, 
but  even  allowed  them  to  difpofe  of  thefe  ad- 

-t- 

vantages  in  favour  of  their  defcendents,  if  they 
had  any. 

The  expences  of  the  Banians  were  not  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  fortunes.  As  they  were  reftrained 
by  the  principles  of  their  religion  from  eating 
meat,  or  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  they  lived  upon 
fruits,  and  a  few  plain  difhes.  They  never  de¬ 
parted  from  this  frugality,  except  upon  the  fettle- 
ment  of  their  children.  On  this  Angle  occafion, 
no  expence  was  fpared  for  the  entertainment,  the 
mufic,  the  dancing,  and  the  fireworks.  Their 
whole  ambition  was  to  tell  how  much  the  wedding 
had  coil.  Sometimes  it  amounted  to  a  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  *. 

Even  their  women  had  a  tafte  for  this  fimplicity 
of  manners ;  and  all  their  ambition  confided  iq 
making  themfelves  agreeable  to  their  hufbands. 

Perhaps  the  great  veneration,  in  which  they  held 
the  nuptial  tie,  arofe  from  the  cudom  of  marrying 
them  in  their  earlieft  infancy.  That  fentiment 
was,  in  their  opinion,  the  mod  facred  part  of  their 
religion.  They  never  allowed  themfelves  the 
lead  converfation  with  drangers.  Lefs  referve 
would  not  have  fatisfied  their  hufbands,  who  could 


*  12,500!. 
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not  hear,  without  aftonifhment,  of  the  familiarity 
that  prevailed  between  the  two  fexes  in  Europe, 
When  they  were  told,  that  this  freedom  was  at¬ 
tended  with  no  ill  confequence,  they  were  not 
convinced  ;  but  fhook  their  heads,  and  anfwered 
by  one  of  their  proverbs,  which  fignifies,  j That  if 
you  bring  butter  too  near  the  fire,  you  can  hardly  keep, 
it  from  melting . 

With  different  cuftoms,  the  Parfees  had  ftill  a 
more  refpedlable  character.  They  were  rebuff, 
handfpme,  and  indefatigable  men,  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  labour,  but  excelling  particularly 
in  the  building  of  fhips,  and  in  agriculture. 
Such  was  their  mildnefs  and  upright  conduct,  that 
they  were  never  called  up  before  a  magi  ft  rate  for 
any  act  of  violence,  or  any  fraudulent  contract. 
The  ferenity  of  their  minds  was  painted  on  all 
their  features,  and  in  every  look  ;  and  their  con- 
verfation  was  animated  by  a  temperate  cheerful- 
nefs.  They  delighted  in  rhymes,  and  feldom 
fpoke,  even  about  the  moil  ferious  affairs,  other- 
wife  than  in  verfe.  They  had  no  fixed  place  of 
wo rili ip  ;  but  they  ufed  to  affemble  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  upon  the  high  road,  or  near  a 
fountain,  to  adore  the  riling  and  the  fetting  fun. 
Even  the  fight  of  the  lead  fpark  of  fire  interrupt¬ 
ed  all  their  occupations,  and  excited  their  fenh- 
bility,  in  the  contemplation  of  that  beneficent 
luminary.  Inftead  of  burning  the  bodies  of  their 
dead,  as  the  Indians  did,  they  deposited  them  in 
towers  of  an  extreme  height,  where  they  ferved 
as  food  to  birds  of  prey.  Their  prediledlion  for 
the  followers  of  their  religion,  did  not  prevent 

them 
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them  from  being  moved  with  the  affli&ions  of  all 
men,  whom  they  aflifted  with  generofity.  Their 
pity  extended  itfelf  everi  to  animals.  One  of 
their  mod;  favourite  inclinations  was  to  buy  Oaves, 
to  give  them  a  good  education,  and  to  reftore 
them  afterwards  to  liberty.  Their  number,  their 
union  with  each  other,  and  their  riches,  fometimes 
rendered  them  fufpicious  to  government  ;  but 
thefe  prejudices  never  prevailed  for  any  length  of 
time,  againft  the  peaceable  and  regular  conduct 
of  thefe  good  people.  The  only  thing  they  could 
be  cenfured  for,  was,  a  difgufting  uncleanlinefs, 
under  the  appearance  of  the  moft  refined  neat- 
nefs,  and  a  too  frequent  ufe  of  an  intoxicating 
kind  of  liquor?  peculiar  to  themlelves.  Such 
were  the  Parfe.es  at  their  arrival  in  India ;  fuch 
have  they  maintained  themfelves  in  the  midft  of 
the  revolutions  that  have  fo  frequently  overturn¬ 
ed  the  afylum  they  had  chofen  j  and  fuch  do  they 
$ill  remain. 

How  widely  aidant  were  the  Moguls  from 
thefe  pure  and  auftere  manners  !  No  fooner  had 
thefe  Mohammedans  acquired  the  poftefiion  of 
Surat,  than  they  embarked  jn  multitudes  to  go  to 
Mecca.  Several  of  thefe  pilgrims  ufed  to  (lop  at 
the  Port  before  their  voyages  and  a  (till  greater 
number  at  their  return.  The  conveniences  of 
life,  which  were  more  multiplied  in  this  famous 
city  than  in  the  reft  of  the  empire,  even  induced 
many  of  the  moft  opulent  to  fix  their  refidence 
there.  Their  days  were  fpent  in  indolence,  or  in 
pleafure.  One  part  of  the  morning  was  employ¬ 
ed  in  taking  pains  to  arch  their  eye-brows,  to 

fettle 
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fettle  their  beards,  and  to  paint  their  nails,  and  the 
inftde  of  their  hands.  The  reft  of  the  day  was  de¬ 
voted  to  riding  on  horfeback,  fmoking,  drinking 
coffee,  or  perfuming  themfelves;  or  was  fpent  in 
reclining  upon  beds  of  rofes,  to  hear  fabulous 
ftories  recounted,  and  in  cultivating  the  poppy, 
a  kind  of  amufement  which  had  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  attradlions  for  them. 

The  entertainments  in  which  thefe  voluptuous 
men  frequently  indulged  themfelves,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  tasdium  of  a  too  uniform  kind  of  life, 
were  begun  by  an  aftonifhing  profufion  of  re- 
frefhments,  fweetmeats,  and  the  moft  exquiftte 
perfumes.  Thefe  quiet  amufements  were  follow¬ 
ed  by  feats  of  ftrength,  or  agility  ufually 
exercifed  by  the  natives  of  Bengal.  Thefe  were 
fucceeded  by  mufic,  which  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  grating  to  a  nice  ear,  although  thefe  orien- 
talifts  delighted  in  it.  The  night  was  ufhered  in 
by  fireworks  of  a  lefs  glaring  light  than  our’s,  and 
the  reft  of  it  was  exhaufted  by  fucceffive  bands  of 

m 

dancers,  more  or  lefs  numerous  according  to  the 
rank  or  opulence  of  thofe  in  whofe  fervice  they 
were  engaged.  When  a  fatiety  of  pleafures  in¬ 
vited  to  repofe,  a  kind  of  violin  was  introduced, 
which  by  foft,  uniform,  and  frequently  repeated 
founds,  lulled  them  to  fleep.  The  moft  corrupt 
of  them  ufed  to  throw  themfelves  into  the  arms 
of  fome  young  Abyftinian  flave,  and  employed 
every  artifice  pradtifed  in  thefe  regions,  to  heighten 
this  moft  infamous  of  all  pafiions. 

The  women  were  never  admitted  to  thefe  di- 

\ 

verfions,  but  they  had  alfo  their  dancers  to  them- 

'  felves^ 
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felves,  and  indulged  in  other  amufemcnts.  The  B  k 
preference  which  their  hufbands  generally  gave  to 
courtezans,  (lifted  in  their  heart  every  fentiment 
of  affedtion  to  them,  and  confequently  of  jealoufy 
among  themfelves,  Accordingly,  they  lived  to¬ 
gether  in  a  tolerable  (late  of  harmony.  They 
even  went  fo  far  as  to  rejoice  when  any  new  com¬ 
panion  was  announced  to  them,  becaule  this  was 
an  increafe  of  their  fociety.  Neverthelefs  they 
had  a  great  influence  in  all  important  affairs,  and 
a  Mogul  was  almoft  always  determined  by  the 
advice  of  his  harem.  Such  of  thefe  wives  as  had 
no  children,  frequently  went  out  to  viflt  relations 
of  their  own  fex.  The  reft:  might  have  enjoyed 
the  fame  liberty,  had  they  not  preferred  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  their  Tons,  which  is  Angularly  made  to 
depend  upon  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  virtue 
of  their  mothers.  They  educated  their  children 
themfelves  with  much  care  and  tendernefs,  and 
never  parted  from  them,  not  even  when  they 
quitted  their  father’s  houfe. 

If  magniflcence  and  conveniences  could  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  love  and  fentiment,  a  harem 
would  have  been  a  mod  delightful  place  of 
refldence  :  every  thing  that  coqld  incite  agree¬ 
able  fenfations,  was  laviflied  with  profufion  in 
thefe  retreats,  impenetrable  to  man.  The  pride 
of  the  Moguls  had  even  ordained,  that  the  wo¬ 
men  who  fhould  be  admitted  to  viflt  them,  fhould 
beprefentedwith  very  rich  prefents  the  firft  time  of 
their  coming,  and  fhould  always  meet  with  a  re¬ 
ception  agreeable  to  the  voluptuous  talle  of  thefe 
climates.  The  European  ladies,  whofe  familiarity 

with 
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B  °lv°  K  with  the  other  fex  was  revolting  to  Afiatic  prc* 
judices,  and  who  for  that  reafon  were  thought  to 
be  of  a  very  inferior  tribe,  were  feldom  allowed 
to  penetrate  into  this  kind  of  fandluarv.  One  of 
them,  well  know’n  in  England  by  her  talents,  her 
graces,  and  her  fpirit  of  obfervation  was  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  reft.  The  preference  granted 
to  Mrs.  Draper  enabled  her  to  fee  and  examine 
every  thing.  She  did  not  find  in  thefe  unhappy 
women,  living  in  a  ft  ate  of  confinement,  that  air 
/  of  difdain  or  embarraftment,  which  the  little  op¬ 
portunity  of  exerting  their  faculties  might  have 
given  them.  Their  manners  appeared  to  her 
frank  and  eafy  $  and  their  converfation  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  fimplicity  and  foftnefs. 

Although  the  other  nations  fettled  at  Surat 
did  not  carry  every  fpecies  of  voluptuoufnels  to 
excels,  as  the  Moguls  did,  yet  they  were  not 
without  their  pleafures,  in  a  city  where  the  public 
edifices  were  generally  deficient  in  tafte  and  fym- 
metry.  Private  houles  had,  indeed,  no  kind  of 
appearance  ;  but  in  all  thofe  belonging  to  opulent 
perfons,  gardens  were  feen  filled  with  the  moft 
beautiful  flowers ,  fubterraneous  dwellings  con¬ 
trived  againft  the  intenfe  heats  prevailing  through 
part  of  the  year  j  and  lalloons,  where  fountains 
were  playing  in  bafons  of  marble,  and  which,  by 
their  frefhnefs  and  murmu  rings,  invited  them  to 
loft  repofe. 

Ove  of  the  cuitoms  moft  unlverfally  adopted, 
was  bathing ;  and  after  the  bath,  the  body  was 
rubbed,  or  kneaded^  as  it  were,  like  dough. 
This  operation  gave  a  fpring  to  the  different  parts 

of 
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of  the  body,  and  an  eafy  circulation  to  the  fluids. 
The  perfon  who  had  undergone  it  thought  him- 
felf  almoil  a  new  being.  The  fort  of  harmony 
which  it  re-eilabliihed  throughout  all  the  ma¬ 
chine,  led  to  a  kind  of  intoxication,  which  ex¬ 
cited  an  infinite  variety  of  delightful  fenfations. 
This  cuftom  was  faid  to  be  brought  into  India 

u 

from  China  ;  and  fome  epigrams  of  Martial,  and 
declamations  of  Seneca,  feem  to  hint,  that  it  was 
not  unknow’n  to  the  Romans  at  the  time  when 
they  refined  upon  every  pleafure,  as  the  tyrants 
who  enflaved  thofe  mailers  of  the  world  afterwards 
refined  upon  every  torture. 

There  was  another  pleafure,  flill  of  a  higher 
nature,  perhaps,  at  Surat.  This  was  derived 
from  it’s  female  dancers,  or  Balltaderes ,  a  name 
which  the  Europeans  have  always  given  them, 

from  the  Portuguefe. 

M;  ■  ■  * 

Numbers  of  thefe  are  colledled  together  in 
feminaries  of  pleafure.  The  moll  aecompliihed 
of  thefe  focieties  are  devoted  to  the  richeil  and 
moil  frequented  Pagodas.  Their  deftination  is 
to  dance  in  the  temples  on  their  great  feilivals, 
and  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  pleafures  of  the  Bra- 
mins.  Thefe  priefcs,  who  have  not  taken  the  art- 
fui  and  deceitful  vow  of  renouncing  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  pleafures,  in  order  to  havp  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  indulging  in  them  more  freely,  chufe 
rather  to  have  women  of  their  own,  than  at  once 
to  defile  the  date  of  celibacy  or  wedlock.  They 
do  not  invade  another  man’s  right  by  adultery, 
but  are  fo  highly  jealous  of  the  dancers,  whofe 
worihip  and  vows  they  ill  are  with  the  gods,  that 

they 
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B  °iv*  K  ^cy  ncver  ^uff*er  them,  without  reludlance,  to 
% — v — »  contribute  to  the  amufement  even  of  kings  and 
great  men. 

The  rife  of  this  fingular  inftitution  is  not 

know’n.  Probably  one  Bramin,  who  had  a  con- 

0 

cubine,  or  a  wife,  affociated  with  another  Bra¬ 
min,  wjio  had  likewife  his  concubine,  or  his  wifej 
and,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  mixture  of  fo  many 
Bramins  and  women  occafioned  fo  many  a£ts  of 
infidelity,  that  the  women  became  common  to  all 
thofe  priefts.  Let  but  a  number  of  fingle  perfons* 
of  both  fexes,  be  collected  in  a  cloyfter,  and  a 
commonalty  of  men  and  women  will*  loon  take 
place. 

By  this  mutual  intercourfe  jealoufy  was  pro¬ 
bably  extinguished ;  and  the  women  were  not 
uneafy  at  the  increafe  of  their  numbers,  nor  the 
Bramins  at  that  of  their  order.  It  was  rather  a 
new  conquell  than  a  rivalfhip. 

It  is  no  lefs  probable,  that,  in  order  to  palliate 
the  infamy  of  this  licentioufnefs  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  all  thefe  women  were  confecrated  to 
the  fervice  of  the  altar ;  and  that  the  people 
readily  confented  to  this  kind  of  fuperilition,  as  it 
infured  their  wives  and  daughters  from  fedu&ion, 
by  confining  the  lawlefs  defires  of  thefe  Monks  to 
one  particular  fpot. 

The  contrivance  of  {lamping  a  facred  charadler 
upon  thefe  courtezans,  might  pofiibly  make  pa¬ 
rents  the  more  willing  to  part  with  their  beautiful 
daughters,  and  to  confent  that  they  fhould  follow 
their  calling,  and  devote  themfelves  to  thefe  femi- 
naries,  from  whence  the  fuperannuated  women 

might 
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might  return  to  fociety  without  difgrace  :  for  B  °  °  k 

there  is  no  crime  that  may  not  be  fanflified,  no  i t —  > 

virtue  that  may  not  be  debafed,  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  Gods.  The  very  notion  of  a  Supreme 
Being  may,  in  the  hands  of  a  crafty  prieft,  be  made 
fubverfive  of  all  morality.  He  will  affirm,  not 
that  fuch  a  thing  is  pleafing  to  the  Gods,  becaufe 
it  is  good  ;  but  that  fuch  a  thing  is  good,  becaufe 
it  is  pleafing  to  the  Gods. 

The  Bramins  wanted  only  to  gain  another  point, 
in  order  to  complete  this  inftitution ;  which  was, 

:o  perfuade  the  people  that  it  was  decent,  holy, 
md  pleafing  to  the  gods,  to  marry  a  Balliadere 
n  preference  to  all  other  women,  and  confe- 
pently  to  induce  them  to  folicit  the  remains 
)f  their  debaucheries  as  a  particular  mark  of 
favour. 

In  every  city  there  are  other  companies,  not  fo 
elect  as  the  former,  for  the  amufement  of  the 
'ich,  and  others  for  their  wives.  Perfons  of  every 
•eligion,  and  of  every  caft,  may  employ  them, 
rhere  are  even  (trolling  companies  of  them,  con- 
tufted  by  old  women,  who,  having  been  them- 
elves  trained  up  in  thefe  feminaries,  are  promo¬ 
ted  in  time  to  the  direction  of  them. 

These  handfome  girls  have  the  cuftom,  as  fin- 
^ular  as  it  is  difgnfiful,  of  being  always  followed 
^y  an  old  deformed  mufician,  whofe  employment 
s  to  beat  time  with  an  inftrument  of  brafs,  which 
:he  Europeans  have  lately  borrowed  of  the  Turks 
:o  add  to  their  military  mufic,  and  which  in  India 
s  called  a  tam.  The  man  who  holds  it,  is  con- 
inually  repeating  that  word  with  fuch  vehemence, 

5  that 
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b  o^o  k  that  by  degrees  he  works  himfelf  up  into  dreadful 
^ — r — i  convuifions  ;  while  the  Balliaderes,  intoxicated 
with  the  defire  of  pleafing,  and  the  fweets  with 
which  they  are  perfumed,  are  tit  length  tranfported 
beyond  their  fenfes. 

J 

Their  dances  are,  in  general,  love  panto¬ 
mimes:  the  plan,  the  defign,  the  attitudes,  the 
time,  the  airs,  the  cadence  of  thefe  ballets,  are  all 
expreflive  of  this  pafiion*  with  all  ids  raptures  and 
extravagances. 

Every  thing  confpires  to  the  amazing  fuccefs 
of  thefe  voluptuous  women  ;  the  art  and  richnefs 
of  their  attire,  as  well  as  their  ingenuity  in  fetting 
off  their  beauty.  Their  long  black  hair  falling 
over  their  (boulders,  or  braided  and  turned  up,  is 
loaded  with  diamonds,  and  (luck  with  flowers. 
Their  necklaces  and  bracelets  are  enriched  with 
precious  (tones.  Even  their  nofe  jewels,  an  or¬ 
nament  which  (bocks  us  at  firil  fight,  has  fome- 
thing  pleafing  in  it,  and  fets  off  all  the  other 
ornaments  by  a  certain  fymmetry,  the  effett  of 
which,  though  inexplicable,  is  yet  fenfibly  felt  by 
degrees. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  care  they  take  to  pre- 
ferve  their  breads,  as  one  of  the  mod  ftriking 
marks  of  their  beauty.  To  prevent  them  from 
growing  large  or  ill-fbaped^  they  inclofe  them  in 
two  cafes,  made  of  an  exceeding  light  wood,  which 
are  joined  together,  and  buckled  behind.  Thefe 
cafes  are  fo  frnooth  and  fo  fupple,  that  they  give 
way  to  the  various  attitudes  of  the  body,  without 
being  flattened,  and  without  injuring  the  delicacy 
of  the  (kin.  The  outfide  of  thefe  cafes  is  covered 

with 
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with  a  Jeaf  of  gold  dudded  with  diamonds.  This  B 
is  certainly  one  of  the  mod  refined  kind  of  orna¬ 
ments,  and  the  bed  calculated  to  preferve  beauty* 

They  take  it  off  and  put  it  on  again  with  fingular 
facility.  This  covering  of  the  bread  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  palpitations,  heavings,  and  tender  emo¬ 
tions  of  it  from  being  perceived  :  it  conceals  no¬ 
thing  that  can  contribute  to  excite  defire. 

Most  of  thefe  dancers  imagine  it  an  addition 
to  the  beauty  of  their  complexion,  and  the  im- 
predion  of  their  looks,  to  trace  a  black  circle 
round  their  eyes  with  a  hair  bodkin,  dipped  in 
the  powder  of  antimony.  This  borrowed  beauty, 
celebrated  by  all  the  eadern  poets,  and  which  ap¬ 
peared  very  fingular  at  fird  to  the  Europeans, 
has  at  length  become  perfedtly  agreeable  to 
them. 

The  whole  life,  the  whole  employment,  the 
whole  felicity  of  the  Balliaderes,  confids  in  the  art 
of  pleading.  It  is  not  eafy  to  rend  their  deducing 
manners.  They  are  even  preferred  to  thode  beau¬ 
ties  of  Cafiimere,  who  fill  the  feraglios  of  Indod- 
tan,  as  the  fair  Georgians  and  Circafilans  do  thode 
of  Idpahan  and  Condantinople.  The  modedy,  or 
rather  the  rederve  of  proud  Haves,  dequedered  from 
the  fociety  of  men,  cannot  balance  the  miraculous 
arts  of  thefe  expert  courtezans. 

They  were  no  where  do  much,  in  repute  as  at  Extent  of 
Surat,  the  riched  and  mod  populous  city  in  India.  nierceTf 
It  began  to  decline  in  1664 3  and  was  pillaged  by  ^'lird'cn^‘ 
the  famous  Sevagi,  who  carried  off  twenty-five  or  hasrXDerU 
thircy  millions*.  The  plunder  would  have  been 
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infinitely  greater,  had  not  the  Engliih  and  Dutch 
efcaped  the  public  calamity,  by  the  care  they  had 
taken  to  fortify  their  factories,  and  had  not  the 
moft  valuable  effects  been  lodged  in  the  cattle, 
which  was  out  of  the  enemy's  reach.  This  lofs 
made  the  inhabitants  more  cautious.  They  built 
walls  round  the  city  to  prevent  the  like  misfor¬ 
tune,  the  effects  of  which  were  removed,  when 
the  Englifh,  in  1686,  with  fhameful  and  in-^ 
excufable  rapacity,  flopped  all  the  fhips  that 
were  fitting  out  at  Surat  to  be  difpatched  to  the 
feveral  feas.  This  piracy,  which  lafted  three 
years,  deprived  this  famous  mart  of  almoft  every 
branch  of  trade  that  was  not  it's  own  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty.  The  town  was  nearly  reduced  to  it’s  own 
natural  riches. 

Other  pirates  have  fince  infetted  thofe  lati¬ 
tudes,  and  from  time  to  time  difturbed  the  trade 
of  Surat.  Even  the  caravans,  that  carried  the 
merchandife  to  Agra,  to  Delhi,  and  all  over  the 
empire,  were  not  always  fecured  from  the  attacks 
of  the  fubje&s  of  the  independent  Rajas,  which 
they  met  with  on  the  feveral  roads.  A  fingular 
expedient  was  formerly  contrived  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  caravans,  which  was,  to  put  them  under 
the  protection  of  a  woman  or  child,  of  a  race  etteem- 
ed  f acred  by  the  nations  they  dreaded.  When 
the  banditti  appeared,  the  guardians  of  the  cara¬ 
vans  threatened  to  deftroy  themfelves  if  they 
perfitted  in  their  refolution  of  plundering  it, 
and  adtually  did  fo  if  they  did  net  yield  to  their 
remonftrances.  Thefe  profligate  men,  who  had 
not  been  reftrained  by  refpect  of  blood  held  fa- 
2,  cred, 
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cred,  were  excommunicated,  degraded,  and  cafi  n  °y°  K 
out  of  their  tribe.  The  dread  of  thefe  fevere  ' — 
punifhments  was  fometimes  a  check  upon  avarice  • 
but  fince  univerfal  commotions  have  prevailed  iit 
Indoftan,  no  confideracion  can  allay  the  thirft  of 
gold. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  misfortunes,  Surat 
is  ftill  a  great  trading  city.  The  produce  of  the 
numbertefs  manufactures  throughout  Guzarat  is 
depofited  in  it’s  warehoufes.  A  great  part  is  carried 
into  the  inland  countries  3  the  reft  is  conveyed  ta 
all  parts  of  the  globe  by  continual  voyages. 

The  goods  more  commonly  know’n  are,  ift* 

Dutt  ies,  a  kind  of  coarfe  unbleached  cloth,  wor’n 
in  Perfia,  Arabia,  Abyftinia,  and  the  eaftern  coaft: 
of  Africa  3  and  blue  linens,  which  are  difpofed  of 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  likewife  fold  to  th$ 

Englifh  and  Dutch  for  their  Guinea  trade. 

2.  The  blue  and  white  checks  of  Cambaya, 
which  are  wor’n  for  mantles  in  Arabia  and  Turkey: 
fome  are  coarfe,  and  fome  fine,  and  fome  even 
mixed  with  gold  for  the  ufe  of  the  rich. 

3.  The  white  linens  of  Barokia,  fo  well  know’n 
by  the  name  of  Baftas.  As  they  are  extremely 
fine,  they  make  fummer  caftans  for  the  Turks  and 
Perfians.  The  fort  of  muilin,  with  a  gold  ftripe 
at  each  end,  with  which  they  make  their  turbans, 
is  manufactured  at  the  fame  place. 

4.  The  printed  callicoes  of  Amadabat,  the  co¬ 
lours  of  which  are  as  bright,  as  fine,  and  as  durable, 
as  thole  of  Coromandel.  They  are  wor’n  in  Perfia, 
in  Turkey,  and  in  Europe.  The  rich  people  of 
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Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Molucca  iftand^,  make 
pagnes  and  coverlets  of  thefe  chintzes. 

5.  The  gauzes  of  Bairapour  j  the  blue  ones  are 
worn  by  the  common  people  in  Perfia  and  Turkey 
for  their  fummer  clothing,  and  the  red  ones  by 
perfons  of  higher  rank.  The  Jews,  who  are  not 
allowed  by  the  Porte  to  wear  white,  make  their 
turbans  of  thefe  gauzes. 

6.  Mixed  fluffs  of  filk  and  cotton,  plain, 
ftriped,  fome  with  fattin  ftripes,  fome  mixed  with 
gold  and  filver.  If  they  were  not  fo  dear,  they 
would  be  efteemed  even  in  Europe  for  the  bright- 
nefs  of  their  colours,  and  the  fine  execution  of  the 
flowers,  though  their  patterns  are  fo  indifferent. 
They  foon  wear  out  •,  but  this  is  of  little  confe- 
quence  in  the  feraglios  of  Turkey  and  Perfia  where 
they  are  ufed. 

7.  Some  are  of  filk,  called  tapis.  Thefe  are 
pagnes  of  feveral  colours,  much  efteemed  in  the 
e after n  parts  of  India.  Many  more  would  be 
woven,  if  it  had  not  been  necelfary  to  ufe  foreign 


materials,  which  enhance  the  price  too  much. 

8.  Shauls,  very  light,  warm,  and  fine  cloths, 
made  of  the  wool  of  Caffimere.  They  are  dyed  of 
different  colours,  ftriped,  and  flowered.  They  are 
wor’n  for  a  winter  drefs  in  Turkey,  Perfia,  and 
/  the  more  temperate  parts  of  India.  With  this  fine 
wool  turbans  are  woven,  that  are  ell-wide,  and  a 
little  more  than  three  ells  long,  which  fell  for  as 
much  as  a  thoufand  crowns*.  Though  this  wool 


be 
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be  fometimes  manufactured  at  Surat,  the  dined  $  °v°  K 
works  of  this  kind  are  made  at  Cafiimere.  v. — 

Beside  the  prodigious  quantity  of  cotton  made 
ufe  of  in  the  manufactures  of  Surat,  feven  or 
eight  thoufand  bales  at  lead  are  annually  difpatch- 
ed  to  Bengal.  A  much  greater  quantity  is  fent 
to  China,  Perfia,  and  Arabia,  when  the  crops  are 
very  plentiful.  If  they  are  moderate,  the  overplus 
is  carried  down  the  Ganges,  where  it  is  always  fold 
at  a  higher  price. 

Though  Surat  receives,  in  exchange  for  her 
exports,  porcelain  from  China  ;  filk  from  Bengal 
and  Perfia;  mads  and  pepper  from  Malabar; 
gums,  dates,  dried  fruits,  copper,  and  pearls,  from 
Perfia  ;  perfumes  and  flaves  from  Arabia;  great 
quantities  of  fpices  from  the  Dutch ;  iron,  lead, 
cloth,  cochineal,  and  fome  hard-wares  from  the 
Englifh  ;  the  balance  is  fo  much  in  her  favour,  * 
as  to  bring  in  yearly  twenty-five  or  twenty-fix 
millions  of  livres  *  in  ready  money.  The  profit 
would  be  much  greater,  if  the  riches  of  the 
court  of  Delhi  were  not  conveyed  into  another 
channel. 

This  balance,  however,  could  never  rife  again 
to  what  it  was  when  the  French  fettled  at  Surat 
in  1668.  Their  leader’s  name  was  Caron.  He 
was  a  merchant  of  French  extradition,  who  was 
grow’n  old  in  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  Company. 
Hamilton  lays,  that  this  able  man,  who  had  in¬ 
gratiated  himielf  with  the  emperor  of  Japan,  had 
obtained  leave  to  build  a  houfe  for  his  mailers  on 

*  From  1,041,666k  13s.  4.4.  to  1,083,333].  6s,  Sd. 
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the  ifland  where  the  fadlory  flood  which  was  under 
his  direction.  This  building  proved  to  be  a  caftle. 
The  natives,  who  knew  nothing  of  fortification, 
did  not  entertain  any  fufpicion  of  it.  They  fur- 
prifed  fome  pieces  of  ^cannon  that  were  fending 
from  Batavia,  and  informed  the  court  of  what 
Was  going  forward.  Caron  was  ordered  to  repair 
to  Jeddo,  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  As 
he  had  nothing  reasonable  to  allege  in  his  vindi¬ 
cation,  he  was  treated  with  great  fe  verity  and 
contempt.  His  beard  was  plucked  up  by  the 
roots,  a  fool’s  cap  and  coat  were  put  upon  him, 
and  in  this  condition  he  was  expofed  to  the  in- 
fults  of  the  populace,  and  banifhed  from  the 
empire.  The  reception  he  met  with  at  Java 
gave  him  a  difguft  againfl  the  interefl  he  had 
efpoufed  and,  actuated  by  revenge,  he  went  over 
to  the  French,  and  became  their  agent. 

Surat,  where  they -had  fixed  him,  did  not 
anfwer  his  idea  of  a  chief  fettlement.  He  difliked 
the  Filiation  j  he  lamented  his  being  obliged  to 
purchafe  his  fafety  by  fubmifTion  ;  he  forefaw  i-t 
would  be  a  difadvantage  to  carry  on  trade  in 
competition  with  richer  nations,  who  knew  more, 
and  were  in  greater  efeem,  than  themfelves. 
He  wifhed  to  find  an  independent  port  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  India,  or  in  fome  of  the  Spice  Iflands,  with¬ 
out  which  he  thought  it  impoffible  for  any  Com¬ 
pany  to  fupport  itfelf.  The  Bay  of  Trinquemale, 
in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  appeared  to  him  to  unite 
jill  thefe  advantages  j  and  he  accordingly  failed  for 
that  place  with  a  powerful  fquadron,  which  had 
fcgen  fent  him  from  Europe,  ujider  the  command 
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of  La  Have,  who  was  to  a6t  under  his  direction .  B  °°  K 
The  French  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe,  that  a  v — v — ' 
Settlement  might  be  made  there  without  incroach- 
jng  upon  the  rights  of  the  Dutch,  whofe  property- 
had  never  been  acknowleged  by  the  Sovereign  of 
the  ifland,  with  whom  the  former  had  entered  into 
a  treaty* 

All  that  was  alleged  might  indeed  be  true, 
but  the  event  was  not  the  more  fuccefsful.  A 
project  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  a  profound 
Secret,  was  divulged;  an  expedition  which  ought 
to  have  been  effected  by  SurpriSe,  was  executed 
deliberately;  and  the  French  were  intimidated  by 
a  fleet  which  was  not  in  a  condition  to  fight,  and 
which  could  not  poflibly  have  received  orders  to 
hazard  an  engagement.  The  greater  part  of  the 
flips  crews,  and  of  all  the  land  forces,  periflied  by 
want  and  fickneSs ;  Some  men  were  left  in  a  Small 
Sort  that  had  been  erected,  where  they  were  Soon 
compelled  to  Surrender.  With  the  remaining  few 
who  had  Survived  the  hardfhips  of  this  expedition, 
the  French  went  in  Search  of  provisions  on  the  coafi: 
of  Coromandel;  but  finding  none  either  on  the 
Danifli  fettlement  of  Tranquebar,  or  any  where 
elfe,  impelled  by  defpair,  they  attacked  St.  Tho¬ 
mas,  where  they  were  informed  there  was  great 
plenty. 

This  town,  which  had  long  been  in  a  flourilh- 
ing  condition,  had  been  built  by  the  Portuguefe 
above  a  hundred  years  before.  The  king  of  Gol- 
conda,  having  conquered  the  Carnatic,  did  not 
fee  without  regret.  So  important  a  place  in  foreign 
hands ;  he  Sent  his  generals  to  attack  it  in  1662, 
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and  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it.  The ’for¬ 
tifications,  though  confiderable  and  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  did  not  Hop  the  progrefs  of  the  French, 
who  took  them  by  ftorm  in  1672.  They  were 
foon  attacked  here,  and  were  forced  to  furrender 
two  years  after  5  becaufe  the  Dutch,  who  were  at 
war  with  Lewis  XIV.,  joined  with  the  Indians  to 
expell  them. 

This  la ft  event  would  have  entirely  ruined  the 
enterprife,  after  all  the  expence  the  government 
had  been  at  to  fupport  the  Company,  had  not 
Martin  been  one  of  the  merchants  lent  on  board 
La  Haye’s  fquadron.  He  collected  the  remains 
of  the  two  colonies  of  Ceylon  and  St.  Thomas, 
and  with  them  he  peopled  the  little  town  of  Pon¬ 
dicherry,  that  had  been  lately  ceded  to  him,  and 
was  rifing  to  a  city,  when  the  Company  entertained 
good  hopes  of  a  new  fettlement,  which  they  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  forming  in  India. 

Some  miflionaries  had  preached  the  gofpel  at 
Siam.  They  had  gained  the  love  of  the  people 
by  their  dodlrine  and  by  their  behaviour.  Plain, 
good-natured,  and  humane  men,  without  intrigue 
or  avarice,  they  gave  no  jealoufy  to  the  govern-* 
ment  nor  to  the  people ;  they  had  infpired  them 
with  refpedt  and  love  for  the  French  in  general, 
and  in  particular  for  Lewis  XIV. 

A  Greek,  of  a  reillefs  and  ambitious  fpirit, 
named  ConftantineFaulkon,  in  his  travels  to  Siam, 
had  fo  far  engaged  the  affedlions  of  the  prince,  that 
in  a  (hort  time  he  raifed  him  to  the  poll  of  prime 
minifter,  or  barcalon  ,  an  office  which  nearly  an- 
fwer§  to  the  ancient  maires  of  the  palace  of  France. 

F^ulkon 
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Faulkon  governed  both  the  people  and  the  B  °  °  K 
king  in  the  mo  ft  defpotic  manner.  The  prince  was 
weak,  a  valetudinarian,  and  had  no  iffue.  His 
minifler conceived  a  projedl  to  fucceed  him;  pof- 
fibly  to  dethrone  him.  It  is  well  know’n  that  thefe 
attempts  are  as  eafy  and  as  frequent  in  abfolute 
governments,  as  they  are  difficult  and  uncommon* 
in  countries  where  the  prince  governs  by  the  rules 
of  juflice ;  where  the  origin  and  meafure  of  his 
authority  is  regulated  by  fundamental  and  immu¬ 
table  laws,  which  are  under  the  guardianfhip  of 
numbers  of  able  magiflrates.  There  the  enemies 
of  the  fovereign  fhew  that  they  are  enemies  of  the 
Hate ;  there  they  find  themfelves  foon  thwarted  in 
their  defigns  by  all  the  forces  of  the  nation ;  be- 
caufe,  by  rebelling  againft  the  chief,  they  rebel 
againft  the  laws,  which  are  the  {landing  and  un¬ 
alterable  will  of  the  nation. 

Faulkon  formed  the  defign  of  making  the 
French  fubfervient  to  his  fcheme,  as  fome  ambi¬ 
tious  men  had  formerly  made  ufe  of  a  guard  of  fix 
hundred  Japanefe,  who  had  often  difpofed  of  the 
crown  of  Siam.  He  fent  ambaffadors  into  France 
in  1684,  to  make  a  tender  of  his  mailer’s  alliance, 
to  offer  fea-ports  to  the  French  merchants,  and  to 
alk  for  (hips  and  troops. 

The  oflentatious  vanity  of  Lewis  XIV.  took 
advantage  of  this  embaffy.  The  flatterers  of  that 
prince,  who  was  too  much  extolled,  though  he  cer¬ 
tainly  deferved  commendation,  perfuaded him,  that 
his  fame  fpread  throughout  the  world,  had  procured 
to  him  the  homage  of  the  Eaft.  He  was  not  fatis- 
fied  with  the  enjoyment  of  thefe  vain  honours ;  but 
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endeavoured  to  improve  the  difpofitions  of  the 
king  of  Siam  to  the  benefit  of  the  India  Company^ 
and  ftill  more  of  the  mifiionaries.  He  fen t  out  a 
fquadron  in  which  there  were  a  greater  number  of 
Jefuits  than  of  traders  $  and  in  the  treaty  which  was 
concluded  between  the  two  kings,  the  French 
ambaffadors,  diredted  by  the  Jefuit  Tachard,  at¬ 
tended  much  more  to  the  concerns  of  religion  than 
to  thofe  of  commerce. 

The  Company  ftill  entertained  great  hopes  of 
the  fettlement  at  Siam,  and  thefe  hopes  were  not 
ill-grounded. 

That  kingdom,  though  divided  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains  that  is  continued  till  it  meets  with  the 
rocks  of  Tartary,  is  fo  prodigioufly  fruitful,  that 
many  of  it’s  cultivated  lands  yield  two  hundred 
per  cent.  Some  will  even  bear  plentiful  crops 
ipontaneoufly.  The  corn,  colledled  as  it  was  at 
firft  produced,  without  care  and  without  trouble, 
left  as  it  were  to  nature,  falls  off  and  perilhes  in 
the  field  where  it  grew,  in  order  to  vegetate  again 
in  the  waters  of  the  ftream  that  flows  through  the 
kingdom. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where  fruits 
grow  in  fuch  plenty  and  variety,  or  are  fo  whole* 
fome,  as  in  this  delightful  fpot.  Some  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  country  \  and  thofe  which  are  equally 
the  produce  of  other  countries  have  a  much  finer 
fmell,  and  are  much  higher  flavoured,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

The  earth,  always  covered  with  thefe  trea- 

fures,  which  are  conftantly  fpringing  up  afrefh, 

alfo  conceals,  under  a  very  fuperftcialfurface,  mines 
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of  gold,  copper,  loadftone,  iron,  lead,  and  calin, 
a  fpecies  of  tin,  which  is  highly  valued  through¬ 
out  Aha. 

All  thefe  advantages  are  rendered  ufelefs  by  the 
moft  dreadful  tyranny.  A  prince  corrupted  by 
his  power,  while  he  is  indulging  in  his  feraglio, 
oppreftes  his  people  by  his  caprices,  or  fuffers 
them  to  be  op  prefled  by  his  indolence.  At  Siam 
there  are  no  fubjects,  all  are  flaves.  The  men  are 
divided  into  three  dalles :  the  fir  ft  ferve  as  a  guard 
to  the  monarch,  till  his  lands,  and  are  employed 
in  different  manufactures  in  his  palace.  The  fe~ 
cond  are  appointed  to  public  labours,  and  to  the 
defence  of  the  ftate.  The  third  clafs  are  deftined 
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to  ferve  the  magiftrates,  the  minifters,  and  princi¬ 
pal  officers  of  the  kingdom.  Every  Siamefe  ad¬ 
vanced  to  any  eminent  poft,  is  allowed  a  certain 
number  of  men  who  are  at  his  difpofal ;  fo  that  the 
falaries  annexed  to  great  officers  are  well  paid  at 
the  court  of  Siam,  becaufe  they  are  not  paid  in 
money,  but  in  men,  who  coft  the  prince  nothing. 
Thefe  unfortunate  people  are  regiftered  at  the  age 
of  fixteen.  Every  one  on  the  firft  fummons 
muft  repair  to  the  poft  affigned  him,  upon  pain 
of  being  put  in  irons,  or  condemned  to  the 
baftinado. 

In  a  country  where  all  the  men  muft  work  for  the 
government  during  fix  months  in  theyear,  without 
being  paid  or  fubfifted,  and  during  the  other  fix 
to  earn  a  maintenance  for  the  whole  year;  in  fuch 
a  country,  the  very  lands  muft  feel  the  effedls  of 
tyranny,  and  confequently  there  is  no  property. 
The  delicious  fruits  that  enrich  the  gardens  of  the 
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K  monarch  and  the  nobles,  are  not  fufFered  to 
j  ripen  in  thofe  of  private  men.  If  the  foldiers 
.  who  are  fent  out  to  examine  the  orchards  difcover 
fome  tree  laden  with  choice  fruits,  they  never  fail 
to  mark  it  for  the  tyrant’s  table,  or  that  of  his 
miniders.  The  owner  becomes  the  guardian  of  it, 
and  is  anfwerable  for  the  fruit  under  very  fevere 
penalties. 

The  men  are  not  only  Haves  to  men,  but  alfo 
to  the  beads.  The  king  of  Siam  keeps  a  great 
number  of  elephants.  Thofe  of  his  palace  are 
particularly  taken  care  of,  and  have  extraordinary 
honours  paid  to  them.  The  meaned  have  fifteen 
Haves  to  attend  them,  who  are  condantly  employ¬ 
ed  in  cutting  hay,  and  gathering  bananas  and 
fugar-canes  for  them.  The  king  takes  fo  much 
pride  in  thefc  creatures,  which  are  of  no  real  ufe, 
that  he  edimates  his  power  rather  by  their  num¬ 
ber  than  by  that  of  his  provinces.  Under  pre¬ 
tence  of  feeding  thefe  animals  well,  their  attend¬ 
ants  will  drive  them  into  gardens  and  cultivated 
lands,  that  they  may  trample  upon  them,  unlefs 
the  owners  will  purchafe  an  exemption  from  thefe 
vexations  by  continual  prefents.  No  man  would 
dare  to  inclofe  his  field  againd  the  king’s  ele¬ 
phants,  many  of  whom  are  decorated  with  ho- 
hourable  titles,  and  advanced  to  the  highed  dig¬ 
nities  in  the  date.  \ 

These  horrors  are  revolting  to  our  minds  ;  and 
yet  we  have  no  right  to  difcredit  them ;  we  who 
boad  of  fome  philofophy,  and  of  a  milder  kind 
of  government ;  and  who  neverthelefs  live  in  a 
kingdom  where  the  wretched  peafant  is  loaded 
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with  irons,  if  he  ftiould  dare  to  mow  his  meadow,  B  0  0  K 

~  4  J  V  # 

or  to  difiturb  his  field  during  the  feafon  of  the  < - y-~> 

coupling  and  hatching  of  the  partridges ;  where 
he  is  obliged  to  leave  his  vines  to  the  mercy  of  the 
rabbits,  and  fuffer  his  harveflt  to  become’  a  prey 
to  deers,  flags,  and  boars  j  and  where  he  would 
be  fentenced  to  the  galleys,  if  he  had  the  bold- 
nefs  to  flrike,  either  .with  his  whip,  or  with  a  flick, 
any  of  thefe  voracious  animals. 

Such  various  adls  of  tyranny  make  the  Siamefe 
detefl  their  native  country,  though  they  confider  it 
as  the  befl  upon  earth.  Moft  of  them  fly  from  op- 
prefiion  into  the  forefls,  where  they  lead  a  favage 
life,  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  fociety  corrupt¬ 
ed  by  defpotifm.  So  great  is  this  defertion,  that, 
from  the  port  of  Mergui  to  Juthia  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  one  may  travel  for  a  week  together, 
without  meeting  with  the  leafl  fign  of  population, 
through  an  immenfe  extent  of  country,  well  water¬ 
ed,  the  foil  of  which  is  excellent,  and  flill  bears 
the  marks  of  former  cultivation.  This  fine  coun¬ 
try  is  now  over-run  with  tigers. 

It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  men.  Befide  the 
latives,  it  was  full  of  fettlements  that  had  been 
ucceffively  formed  there  by  the  nations  fituated  to 
the  eall  of  Alia.  Their  inducement  was  the  im¬ 
menfe  trade  carried  on  there.  All  hiflorians  attefl, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  a 
great  number  of  fiiips  came  into  thefe  roads  every 
pear.  The  tyranny  which  prevailed  foon  after, 
ucceffively  defitroyed  the  mines,  the  manufactures, 
ind  agriculture.  All  the  foreign  merchants,  and 
tven  thofe  of  the  nation,  were  involved  in  the 
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book  fame  ruin.  The  date  fell  into  confulion,  and  con- 
w v — j  fequently  became  languid.  The  French,  on 
their  arrival,  found  it  thus  reduced.  General  po¬ 
verty  prevailed,  and  none  of  the  arts  were  exer- 
cifed;  while  the  people  were  under  the  dominion 
of  a  defpotic  tyrant,  who,  in  attempting  to  mo¬ 
nopolize  all  the  trade,  inevitably  deftroyed  it. 
The  few  ornaments  and  articles  of  luxury  that  were 
confumed  at  court,  and  in  the  houfes  of  the  great, 
came  from  Japan.  The  Siamefe  held  the  Japanefe 
in  high  eftimation,  and  preferred  their  works  to 
all  others. 

Advantages  It  was  no  eafy  matter  to  divert  them  from  this 

which  the  .  .  .  r 

French  attachment,  and  yet  it  was  the  only  way  of  pro- 
derivedfrom  curing  a  demand  for  the  produce  of  Trench  in¬ 
errors  which  duftrv.  If  any  thing  could  effect  this  change,  it 
occafioned  was  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  the  priefts  of  the 

the  lots  of  .  °  r 

them.  foreign  millions  had  preached  to  them,  and  not 
without  fuccefs ;  but  the  Jefuits,  too  much  de¬ 
voted  to  Faulkon,  who  began  to  be  odious,  abuled 
the  favour  they  enjoyed  at  Court,  and  drew  upon 
themfelves  the  hatred  of  the  people.  This  odium 
was  transferred  from  them  to  their  religion.  They 
built  churches  before  there  were  any  chriflians  to 
frequent  them.  They  founded  monafteries,  and 
by  thefe  proceedings  occasioned  the  common 
people  and  the  Talapoys  to  revolt.  The  Talapoys 
are  the  monks  of  the  country ;  fome  of  whom  lead 
a  folitarv  life,  and  others  are  bufv  intriguing  men. 
They  preach  to  the  people  the  do&rines  and  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Sommona  Kodom.  That  lawgiver  of  the 
Siamefe  was  long  honoured  as  a  fage,  and  has  fince 
been  revered  as  a  god,  or  as  an  emanation  of  the 

deity, 
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deity,  a  fon  of  God.  A  variety  of  marvellous  ftories  B  °y°  K 
are  told  of  this  man  :  He  lived  upon  one  grain  of  v— -y  •J 
rice  a-day.  He  pulled  out  one  of  his  eyes  to  give 
to  a  poor  man,  having  nothing  elfe  to  bellow  on 
him.  Another  time  he  gave  away  his  wife.  He 
commanded  the  liars,  the  rivers,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains.  But  he  had  a  brother,  who  frequently  op- 
pofed  his  deligns  for  the  good  of  mankind.  God 
avenged  him,  and  crucified  that  unhappy  brother. 

This  fable  had  prejudiced  the  Siamefe  againll  the 
religion  of  a  crucified  God ;  and  they  could  not 
worlhip  Jefus  Chrilt,  becaufe  he  died  the  fame 
death  as  the  brother  of  Sommona  Kodom. 

If  the  French  could  not  carry  their  commodi¬ 
ties  to  Siam,  they  could  at  lealt  gradually  infpire 
the  people  with  a  taile  for  them,  prepare  the  way 
for  a  great  trade  with  this  country,  and  avail 
themfelves  of  that  which  aXually  offered,  to  open 
connexions  with  all  the  call.  The  fituation  of 
that  kingdom  between  two  gulphs,  where  it  ex¬ 
tends  one  hundred  and  fixty  leagues  along  the  fea- 
coall  on  the  one  gulph,  and  about  two  hundred 
on  the  other,  would  have  opened  the  navigation 
of  all  the  feas  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
fortrefs  of  Bancoc  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menan, 
which  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
was  an  excellent  mart  for  all  tranfaXions  they 
might  have  had  with  China,  the  Philippines,  or 
any  of  the  eallern  parts  of  India.  Mergui,  the 
principal  port  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the 
bell  in  Afia,  which  had  like  wife  been  ceded  to 
them,  would  have  greatly  facilitated  theirtrade  with 
the  coall  of  Coromandel,  and  chiefly  with  Bengal. 

It 
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B  K  ^ecurec^  to  an  advantageous  intercourfe 

c — r—j  with  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu,  Ava,  Arracan,  and 
Lagos,  countries  ftill  more  barbarous  than  Siam, 
but  where  the  fined  rubies  in  the  world,  and  fome 
gold  dud  are  to  be  found.  All  thefe  countries,  as 
well  as  Siam,  produce  the  tree  which  yields  that 
valuable  gum,  with  which  the  Chinefe  and  Ja- 
panefe  make  their  varnidi  \  and  whoever  is  in 
poffeffion  of  this  commodity,  may  be  certain  of 
carrying  on  a  very  lucrative  trade  with  China  and 
Japan. 

Beside  the  advantage  of  meeting  with  good 
fettlements,  which  were  no  expence  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  might  throw  into  their  hands  a  great 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  ead,  they  might  have 
brought  home  from  Siam,  ivory,  logwood, like  that 
which  is  cut  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  a  great 
deal  of  caffia,  and  all  the  buffalo  and  deer-fkins 
that  the  Dutch  formerly  brought  from  thence. 
They  might  have  grow’n  pepper  there,  and,  pof- 
fibly,  other  fpices  which  were  not  to  be  found  in 
the  country,  as  the  people  did  not  underdand  the 
culture  of  them,  and  becaufe  the  wretched  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Siam  are  fo  indifferent  to  every  thing, 
that  nothing  fucceeds  with  them. 

The  French  paid  no  regard  to  thefe  objedts. 
The  fadtors  of  the  Company,  the  officers,  and  the 
Jefuits,  were  equally  ignorant  of  trade  :  the  whole 
attention  of  the  latter  was  taken  up  in  converting 
the  natives,  and  making  themfelves  maders  of 
them.  At  lad,  after  having  given  but  a  weak 
affidance  to  Faulkon  at  the  indant  when  he  was 
ready  to  execute  his  defignsy  they-  were  involved 
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in  his  difgrace  ;  and  the  fortreffes  of  Mergui  and 
Bancoc,  defended  by  French  troops,  were  taken 
from  them  by  the  moft  cowardly  of  all  people. 

Du  ring  the  Ihort  time  that  the  French  were 
fettled  at  Siam,  the  Company  endeavoured  to 
eftablifh  themfelves  at  Tonquim  They  flattered 
themfelves  that  they  might  trade  with  fafety  and 
advantage  with  a  nation  which  had'for  about  feven 
centuries  been  inftrufled  by  the  Chinefe.  Theifm 
prevails  among  them,  which  is  the  religion  of 
Confucius,  vvhofe  precepts  and  writings  are  there 
holden  in  greater  veneration  than  even  in  China. 
But  there  is  not  the  fame  agreement  as  in  China 
in  the  principles  of  government,  religion,  laws, 
opinion,  rites,  and  ceremonies  :  and  though  Ton- 
quin  has  the  fame  law-giver,  it  is  far  from  having 
the  fame  fyftem  of  morality.  We  find  there 
neither  that  refpe£t  for  parents,  that  love  for  the 
prince,  thofe  reciprocal  affections,  nor  thole  fa¬ 
cial  virtues,  which  are  met  with  in  China ;  nor 
have  they  the  fame  good  order,  police,  induftry, 
or  activity. 

This  nation,  which  is  devoted  to  exceffve  in¬ 
dolence,  and  is  voluptuous  without  taffe  or  deli¬ 
cacy,  lives  in  conflant  diflruft  of  it’s  favereigns 
and  of  ftrangers.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  mif- 
truft  proceeds  from  a  natural  reftleffnefs  of  tem¬ 
per,  or  whether  their  fpirit  of  fedition  be  owen  to 
this  circumftance,  that  the  Chinefe  fyltem  of  mo¬ 
rality  has  enlightened  the  people  without  im¬ 
proving  the  government.  Whatever  be  the  pro- 
grefs  of  knowlege,  whether  it  come  from  the  people 
to  the  government,  or  from  that  to  the  people,  it 
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is  neceffary  that  both  fhouid  be  enlightened  at  the 
fame  time,  or  elfe  the  Hate  will  be  expofed  to- 
fatal  revolutions.  Accordingly,  in  Tonquin,  there 
is  a  continual  druggie  between  the  eunuchs  who 
govern,  and  the  people  who  impatiently  bear  the 
yoke.  Every  thing  languifhes  and  tends  to  ruin, 
in  confequerxce  of  thefe  diffentions ;  and  the  ca¬ 
lamities  mutt  increafe,  till  the  people  have  com¬ 
pelled  their  matters  to  grow  wifer,  or  the  matters 
have  rendered  their  fubjedts  quite  infenfible. 
The  Portuguefe  and  the  Dutch,  who  had  attempt¬ 
ed  to  form  feme  connections  in  Tonquin,  had 
been  forced  to  give  them  up.  The  French  were 
not  more  fuccefsfuL  No  Europeans  have  fince 
carried  on  that  trade,  except  fome  few  mer¬ 
chants  of  Madrafs,  who  have  alternately  forfaker* 
and  refumed  it.  They  divide  with  the  Chinefe 
the  exportation  of  copper  and  ordinary  filks, 
the  only  commodities  of  any  value  that  country 
affords.  ^ 

Cochin  china  lay  too  near  to  Siam  not  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  French  ;  and  they  \yould  pro¬ 
bably  have  fixed  there,  had  they  had  fag-acity 
’enough  to  forefee  what  degree  of  fplendour  that 
fifing  ttate  would  one  day  acquire.  The  Euro¬ 
peans  are  indebted  to  a  philofophical  traveller  for 
what  little  they  know  with  certainty  of  that  fine 
country.  The  following  is  the  refult  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  : 

When  the  French  arrived  in  thofe  diftarrt 
regions,  they  learned,  that,  about  half  a  century 
before,  a  prince  of  Tonquin,  as  he  fled  from  his 
fovereignywho  purfued  him  as  a  rebel,  had  with  his 
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foldiers  and  adherents  c rolled  the  river,  which 
ferves  as  a  barrier  between  Tonquin  and  Cochin- 
china.  The  fugitives,  who  were  warlike  and 
civilized  people,  foon  expelled  the  fcattered  in¬ 
habitants,  who  wandered  about  without  any  fo- 
ciety  or  form  of  government,  or  without  any 
law/except  that  of  mutual  intereft,  which  prompt¬ 
ed  them  not  to  injure  one  another.  Here  they 
founded  an  empire  upon  the  bafis  of  agriculture 
and  property.  Rice  was  the  food  the  mod  eafily 
cultivated,  and  the  mod  plentiful  i  upon  this  article, 
therefore,  the  new  colonids  bedowed  their  fird 
attention.  The  fea  and  the  rivers  attraded  a 
number  of  inhabitants  to  their  borders,  by  the  pro- 
fudon  of  excellent  flfh  they  afforded.  Domedic 
animals  were  bred  jn  the  country  ;  fome  tor  food, 
others  for  labour.  The  inhabitants  cultivated 
the  trees  they  were  mod  in  want  of,  fuch  as  the 
cotton  for  their  clothing.  The  mountains  and 
foreds,  which  could  not  be  cultivated,  afforded 
wild  fowl,  metals,  gums,  perfumes,  and  wood  of 
an  excellent  kind.  Thefe  productions  ferved  as 
fo  many  materials,  means,  and  objeds  of  com¬ 
merce.  One  hundred  gallies  were  built,  which 
are  condantly  employed  in  defending  the  coads  of 
the  kingdom. 

All  thefe  feveral  advantages  of  nature  were 
well  bedowed  upon  a  people  of  a  mild  and  hu¬ 
mane  difpofition,  which  they  partly  owe  to  their 
women  :  whether  this  influence  they  acquire  be 
owen  to  their  beauty,  or  whether  it  be  the  parti¬ 
cular  effed  of  their  afliduity  and  of  their  Ikill  in 
bufinefs,  i$  not  eafy  to  determine  :  in  general  we 
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obferve,  that  in  the  firft  beginning  of  all  focieties* 
the  women  are  fooner  civilized  than  the  men. 
Even  their  weaknefs,  and  their  fedentary  life, 
their  being  more  taken  up  with  various  details', 
and  with  cares  of  a  lefs  important  nature,  furnifh 
them  fooner  with  that  knowlege  and  experience, 
and  incline  them  to  thofe  domeftic  attachments, 
which  are  the  firft  promoters  and  ftrongeft  ties  of 
fociety.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  reafon  why,  ill 
many  favage  nations,  the  women  are  intrufted 
with  the  adminiftration  of  civil  government,  which 
is  but  a  higher  degree  of  domeftic  ceconomy". 
So  long  as  the  ftate  is  but  as  one  great  family,  the 
women  are  capable  of  undertaking  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  it.  Then,  undoubtedly,  the  people  are 
happieft,  efpecially  in  a  climate  where  nature  has 
left  but  little  for  man  to  dd. 

Such  is  the  climate  of  Cochinchina.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  people,  though  but  imperfectly  civili¬ 
zed,  enjoy  that  happinefs  which  might  excite  the 
envy  of  more  improved  focieties.  They  have 
neither  robbers  nor  beggars.  Every  one  is  at  li¬ 
berty  to  live  at  his  own  houfe,  or  at  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s.  A  traveller  freely  enters  a  houfe  in  any 
village,  fits  down  to  table,  eats  and  drinks* 
without  being  invited  or  afked  any  queftions,  and 
then  goes  away  without  acknowleging  the  civility. 
He  is  a  man,  and  therefore  a  friend  and  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  family.  If  he  were  a  foreigner,  he 
would  excite  more  curiofity,  but  would  be  equally 
welcome. 

These  cuftoms  are  the  relics  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  firft  fix  kings  of  Cochinchina,  and 
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derived  from  the  original  contrail  entered  into 
between  the  nation  and  their  leader,  before  they 
croffed  the  river  that  divides  Tonquin  from  Co- 
chinchina.  Thefe  men  were  weary  of  opprefilon. 
They  dreaded  the  like  calamity,  and  therefore  took 
care  to  guard  againft  the  abufe  of  authority,  which 
is  fo  apt  to  tranlgrefs  it’s  due  limits,  if  not  kept 
under  fome  reftraint.  Their  chief,  who  had  fet 
them  an  example  of  liberty,  and  taught  them  to 
revolt,  promifed  them  that  felicity  which  he  him- 
felf  chofe  to  enjoy  ;  that  of  a  juft,  mild,  and  pa¬ 
rental  government.  He  cultivated  with  them 
the  land  in  which  they  had  all  taken  refuge.  He 
never  demanded  any  thing  of  them,  except 
.an  annual  and  voluntary  contribution,  to  enable 
him  to  defend  the  nation  againft  the  tyrant  of 
Tonquin,  who,  for  a  long  time,  purfued  them 
beyond  the  river  which  feparated  them  from 
him. 

This  primitive  contradt  was  religioufly  obferv- 
ed  for  upwards  of  a  century,  under  five  or  fix 
fucceffors  of  that  brave  deliverer  :  but  at  laft  it 
has  been  infringed.  The  reciprocal  and  folemn 
engagement  between  the  king  and  his  people  is 
ftili  renewed  every  year  in  the  face  of  heaven  and 
earth,  in  a  general  afjembly  of  the  whole  nation, 
colledtedinanopen  field,  where  the  oldeft  man  pre- 
fides,  and  where  the  king  only  aftifts  as  a  private 
p^rfon.  He  ftili  honours  and  protedts  agriculture, 
but  does  not,  like  his  predeceftors,  fet  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  labour  to  his  fubjedls.  When  he  fpeaks 
of  them,  he  ftili  fays,  they  are  my  children  but 
they  are  no  longer  fo.  His  courtiers  have  ftiled 
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book  thcmfelvcs  his  Haves,  and  have  given  him  the 
pompous  and  facrilegious  title  of  king  of  heaven* 
From  that  moment,  men  mull  have  appeared  to 
him  but  as  fo  many  infers  creeping  on  the 
ground.  The  gold  which  he  has  taken  out  of  the 
mines,  has  put  a  flop  to  agriculture.  He  ha$ 
defpifed  the  homely  roof  of  his  anceftors,  and 
would  build  a  palace.  It’s  circumference  has  been 
marked  out,  and  is  a  league  in  extent.  Thoufands 
of  cannon  planted  round  tfife  walls  of  this  palace* 
make  it  formidable  to  the  people.  A  defpotic 
monarch  refides  there,  who  in  a  fhort  time  will  be 
fecluded  f?orri  the  eyes  of  the  people  ;  and  this 
concealment,  which  charadferifes  the  majefty  of 
e after n  kings,  will  fubftitute  the  tyrant  to  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  nation. 

The  difcovery  of  gold  has  naturally  brought  on 
that  of  taxes  ;  and  the  adminiftration  of  the 
finances  will  foon  take  place  of  civil  legiflation 
and  focial  contradl.  Contributions  are  no  longer 
voluntary,  but  extorted.  Defigning  men  go  tO 
the  king’s  palace,  and  craftily  obtain  the  privilege 
of  plundering  the  provinces.  With  gold  they  at 
once  purchafe  a  right  of  committing  crimes  and 
the  privilege  of  impunity;  they  bribe  the  cour¬ 
tiers,  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  magiftrates,  and 
opprefs  the  hufbandman,  The  traveller  already 
fees,  as  he  paftes  along,  fallow  grounds,  and  whole 
villages  forfaken  by  their  inhabitants.  This  king 
of  heaven ,  like  the  god’s  of  Epicurus,  carelefsly 
fuffers  plagues  and  calamities  to  vex  the  land. 
He  is  ignorant  of  the  fufterings  and  diftreftes  of 
his  people,  who  will  foon  fall  into  a  ftate  of  anni¬ 
hilation. 
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filiation,  like  the  favages  whole  territories  they  B  °lV°  K 
now  poflefs.  All  nations  governed  by  defpotiiin 
mo  ft  inevitably  perifh  in  this  manner.  If  Cochin- 
china  fhould  relapfe  into  that  flate  of  confufion 
out  of  which  it  emerged  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  it  will  be  wholly  difregarded  by 
the  navigators  who  now  frequent  the  ports  of  that 
kingdom.  The  Chkefe,  who  carry  on  the  greateft 
trade  there,  get  in  exchange  for  their  own  com¬ 
modities  wood  for  final!  work,  and  timber  for 
building  houfes  and  (hips. 

They  alfo  export  from  thence  an  ini  men  fe 
quantity  of  fugar,  the  raw  at  tour  livres  *  a  hun¬ 
dred  weight,  the  white  at  eight  f,  and  fugar- 
candy  at  ten  J  ;  very  good  (ilk,  fattins,  and  pitre, 
the  fibres  of  a  tree,  not  unlike  the  banana,  which 
they  fraudulently  mix  in  their  manufactures  : 
black  and  ordinary  tea,  which  ferves  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  common  people :  and  fuch  excellent 
cinnamon,  that  it  fells  three  or  four  times  dearer 
than  that  of  Ceylon.  There  is  but  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity of  this;  as  it  grows  only  upon  one  mountain, 
which  is  always  furrounded  with  guards.  Excel¬ 
lent  pepper  is  another  article ;  and  fuch  pure 
iron,  that  they  work  it  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
mine,  without  fmelting  :  gold  of  three  and  twenty 
carrats,  which  is  found  there  in  greater  plenty 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Eaft :  aloes-wood, 
which  is  more  or  lefs  efteemed  as  it  is  more  or  Ids 
refinous.  The  pieces  that  contain  mod  of  this 
refin  are  commonly  taken  from  the  heart,  or  from 
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the  root  of  the  tree.  They  are  called  calunbac, 
and  are  always  fold  for  their  weight  in  gold  to  the 
Chinefe,  who  account  them  the  higheft  cordial  in 
nature.  They  are  carefully  preferved  in  pewter- 
boxes,  to  keep  them  from  drying.  When  they 
are  to  be  adminiftered,  they  are ,  ground  upon  a 
marble,  with  fuch  liquids  as  are  belt  fuited  to  the 
diforder  they  are  intended  to  remove.  The  in- 
ferior  kind  of  aloes-wood,  which  always  fells  for 
a  hundred  livres*  a  pound  at  lead:,  is  carried  to 
Perfia,  Turkey,  and  Arabia.  They  ufe  it  to  per¬ 
fume  their  clothes,  and  fometimes  their  apart¬ 
ments,  upon  very  extraordinary  occafions,  and 
then  they  mix  it  with  amber.  It  is  alfo  em¬ 
ployed  for  another  purpofe.  A  cuftom  prevails 
among  thefe  nations,  when  they  are  defirous  of 
fhewing  their  vifitors  great  marks  of  civility,  to 
prefent  them  with  pipes,  then  with  coffee  and 
fweetmeats.  When  converfation  begins  to  grow 
languid,  the  fherbet  is  brought  in,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  hint  to  depart.  As  loon  as  the 
ftranger  rifes  to  go  away,  they  bring  in  a  little  pan 
with  aioes-wood,  and  perfume  his  i?eard,  fprink- 
ling  it  with  rofe-water. 

Though  the  French,  who  had  fcarce  any  thing 
elfe  to  bring  but  cloth,  lead,  gunpowder,  and 
brimftone,  were  obliged  to  trade  with  Cochig- 
china  chiefly  in  money,  yet  they  were  under  a 
neceffity  of  purfuing  this  trade  in  competition 
with  the  Chinefe.  This  inconvenience  might  have 
been  obviated  by  the  profit  that  would  have  been 
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made  upon  goods  fent  to  Europe,  or  fold  in  B 
Indian  but  it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  it.  Fro- 
bity  and  honefty,  the  eftentials  of  an  adting  and 
lafting  trade,  are  folaking  thefe  regions,  which 
were  formerly  fo  flourifhing,  in  proportion  as  the 
government  becomes  arbitrary,  and  confequently 
unjuft.  In  a  fhort  time  no  greater  number  of 
ftiips  will  be  feen  in  their  harbours  than  in  thofe  of 
the  neighbouring  ftates,  where  they  were  fcarcely 
know’n. 

However  this  may  be,  the  French  Company 
driven  from  Siam,  and  without  hopes  of  fettling 
at  the  extremities  of  Aha,  began  to  regret  their 
fadtory  at  Surat,  where  they  dared  not  appear 
again,  ftnee  they  had  left  it  without  paying  their 
debts.  They  had  loft  the  only  market  they  knew 
of  for  their  cloths,  their  lead,  and  their  iron  ;  and 
they  were  continually  at  a  lols  in  the  purchale  of 
goods  to  anfwer  the  capricious  demands  of  the 
mother-countrv,  and  the  wants  of  the  colonies. 
By  fulfilling  all  their  former  engagements,  they 
might  have  recovered  the  privilege  they  had  for¬ 
feited.  The  Mogul  government,  which  would 
have  wifhed  to  fee  a  greater  number  of  (hips  re- 
fort  ing  to  Surat,  often  folicited  the  French  to 
fatisfy  thefe  claims ;  for  they  preferred  them  to  the 
Englifh,  who  had  purchased  of  the  court  an 
exemption  from  all  duties.  Whether  it  were  for 
want  of  honefty,  of  fkill,  or  of  means,  certain  it 
is  that  the  Company  never  could  remove  the  re¬ 
proach  they  had  incurred.  They  confined  their 
whole  attention  to  the  fortifying  of  Pondicherry, 
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E  °1V°  K  when  th«y  were  fuddenly  prevented  by  a  bloody 
j  war,  which  had  it’s  origin  in  remote  caufes. 

The  northern  Barbarians  who  had  overturned 


ment. 
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The  French 
lofe  and  re¬ 
cover  Pon-  the  Roman  empire,  that  was  miftrefs  of  the  world, 

their prici-  edablifhed  a  form  of  government  which  would 
paffeaje-  noC  admic  Gf  augmenting  their  conqueds,  and 
kept  every  (late  within  it's  natural  limits.  The 
abolition  of  the  feudal  laws,  and  the  alterations 
confequent  upon  it,  feemed  to  tend  a  fecond  time 
to  edablifh  a  kind  of  univerfal  monarchy  $  but  the 
Audrian  power,  weakened  by  the  great  extent  of 
it’spofieflions,  and  t-heir  didance  from  each  other, 
could  not  fubvert  the  bulwarks  that  were  railing 
againft  it.  After  a  whole  century  palled  in  con- 
tefts,  hopes,  and  difappointments,  it  was  forced 
to  yield  to  a  nation,  whofe  dnength,  pofition,  and 
activity,  rendered  her  more  formidable  to  the  li¬ 
berties  of  Europe.  Richelieu  and  Mazarine  be¬ 
gan  this  revolution  by  their  intrigues.  Turenne 
and  Conde  completed  it  by  their  victories.  Col¬ 
bert  fettled  it  by  the  iqtroduftion  of  arts,  and  of 
all  kinds  of  indudry.  If  Lewis  XIV.  who  may 
Be  faid  to  have  been  not,  perhaps,  the  greateft 
monarch  of  his  age,  but  one  who  bed  fupported 
the  dignity  of  the  throne,  had  been  more  mo¬ 
derate  in  the  exercife  of  his  power,  and  the  fenfe 
of  his  grandeur,  it  is  dim  cult  to  determine  how 
far  he  might  have  carried  his  good  fortune.  His 
vanity  proved  detrimental  to  his  ambition.  After 
bending  his  own  fubjects  to  his  will,  he  wanted  to 
exert  the  fame  power  over  his  neighbours.  His 
pride  raifed  him  more  enemies,  than  his  influence 

and 
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and  his  genius  could  fupply  him  with  allies  and  B  K 

refources.  He  was  delighted  with  the  flatteries  of  * 

his  panegyrifts  and  courtiers,  who  pfomifed  him 
univerfal  monarchy  ;  and  the  pteafure  he  took  in 
thefe  adulations,  contributed  (till  more  than  the 
extent  of  his  power  to  infpire  a  dread  of  umverfal 
conqued  and  flavery.  The  didrefles  and  invec¬ 
tives  of  his  protedant  fubjecds,  difperfed  by  a  ty¬ 
rannical  fanaticifm,  completed  the  hatred  he  had 
incurred  by  his  fuecefles,  and  by  the  abufe  he  had 
made  of  his  profperity. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  a  man  of  a  ideady,  up¬ 
right  difpofition,  and  of  a  penetrating  judgment, 
endowed  with  every  virtue  that  is  confident  with 
ambition,  became  the  chief  in  Riga  tor  of  all  thefe 
refen  tments,  which  he  had  long  fomented  by  his 
•negociations  and  his  emiffaries.  France  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  mod  formidable  confederacy  re¬ 
corded  in  hi  dory,  and  yet  die  was  conftantly,  and 
in  all  parts,  triumphant. 

She  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  Afia  as  in  Europe. 

The  Dutch  fird  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the 
natives  to  attack  Pondicherry,  which  they  could 
never  be  compelled  to  re  do  re.  The  Indian  prince, 
to  whom  they  applied  for  that  purpofe,  was  not 
to  be  bribed  to  agree  to  fo  perfidious  a  propofal : 

His  confiant  anfwer  was,  The  French  hav$  bought 
that  place ,  it  would  be  unjuft  to  turn  them  out.  What 
the  Raja  refufed  to  do,  the  Dutch  did  themfelves : 
they  befieged  the  town  in  1693,  and  were  obliged 
to  reflore  it  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  they  found  it. 
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Martin  was  again  appointed  director,  and 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  Company  with  that 
wifdom,  fkill,  and  integrity,  which  was  expelled 
from  him.  That  able  and  virtuous  merchant  in¬ 
vited  many  new  fettlers  to  Pondicherry,  and  made 
the  place  agreeable  to  them,  by  the  good  order 
he  maintained  there,  and  by  his  moderation  and 
juflice.  He  acquired  the  favour  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  princes,  whofe  friendfhip  was  of  confe- 
quence  to  a  weak  and  infant  fettlement.  He  chofe 
or  formed  proper  perfons,  whom  he  fent  to  the 
markets  of  Afia,  and  to  the  feverai  princes  of 
that  empire.  He  had  perluaded  the  French,  that 
as  they  were  come  laft  to  India,  that  as  they 
found  themfelves  there  in  a  weak  condition,  and 
could  not  expedl  any  affiilance  from  their  own 
country,  they  had  no  other  way  of  fucceeding, 
but  by  infpiring  the  natives  with  a  favourable 
opinion  of  their  charadler.  He  induced  them  to  lay 
afide  that  levity,  and  thofe  contemptuous  airs, 
which  fo  often  make  their  nation  infufferable  to 
Grangers.  They  grew  modefl,  gentle,  and  atten¬ 
tive  to  bufinefs  ;  they  learned  the  art  of  behaving 
fuitably  to  the  genius  of  the  feverai  nations,  and 
to  particular  circumflances,  Thofe  who  did  not 
confine  themfelves  to  the  Company’s  fervice,  fre¬ 
quenting  different  courts,  became  acquainted 
with  the  places  where  the  fined  fluffs  were  ma- 
nufadlured,  the  flaples  where  the  choiceff  com¬ 
modities  were  to  be  met  with,  and,  in  fhort,  with 
all  the  particulars  relative  to  the  inland  trade  of 
every  country, 

'  All 
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All  that  Martin  had  it  in  his  power  to  accom- 
plifh,  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future  fuccefs 
to  the  Company,  by  the  good  opinion  he  gave  of 
the  French,  by  the  pains  he  took  to  train  up 
agents,  by  the  informations  he  gained,  and  by  the 
good  order  he  maintained  in  Pondicherry,  which 
daily  acquired  new  inhabitants ;  but  all  this  was 
not  lufficient  to  reftore  the  declining  date  of  the 
Company,  fubjeCt  from  it’s  infancy  to  fuch  dif- 
orders  as  muft  at  length  certainly  deftroy  it. 

His  firft  plan  was  to  eftablifh  a  great  empire  at 
Madagafcar.  A  fingle  voyage  carried  over  fix- 
teen  hundred  and  eighty-eight  perfons,  who  were 
made  to  expeCt  a  delightful  climate  and  a  rapid 
fortune,  and  found  nothing  but  famine,  difcord, 
and  death.  ' 

So  unfortunate  a  beginning  difcouraged  the 
adventurers  from  an  undertaking,  which  they  had 
entered  upon  merely  with  a  view  to  follow  the 
example  of  others,  or  in  compliance  with  folici- 
tations.  The  owners  of  fhares  had  not  made 
good  their  payments  with  fo  much  punctuality  as 
is  required  in  commercial  affairs.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  engaged  to  advance,  without 
intereft,  a  fifth  part  of  the  fums  the  Company  were 
to  receive,  and  which  as  yet  was  only  bound  to 
furnifh  two  millions  *,  again  drew  the  fame  fum 
out  of  the  public  treafury,  in  hopes  of  fupporting 
the  work  it  had  begun.  Some  time  after,  it’s 
generofity  was  carried  ftill  further,  in  making  a 
free  gift  of  what  at  firft  was  only  lent. 
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book  This  encouragement  from  the  miniftry  could 
w— w— '  not,  however,  enable  the  Company  to  proceed  in 
their  defigns.  They  were  forced  to  confine  them 
to  Surat  and  Pondicherry ;  and  to  abandon  their 
fettlements  at  Bantam,  Rajapore,  Tilferi,  Mazu- 
lipatam.  Gombroon,  and  Siam,  No  doubt  they 
had  too  many  factories,  and  fome  were  ill  fitu^ 
ated  ;  but  the  inability  they  were  under  of  fup* 
porting  them,  was  the  only  reafon  that  they  were 
abandoned. 

Soon  after  this,  it  became  necefiary  to  make 
further  advances.  In  1682,  they  gave  permiflion 
indifcriminately  to  French  lubjeds  and  foreigner* 
to  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  for  five  years,  on  the 
Company's  fhips  paying  the  freight  that  fhoulcj  be 
agreed  upon  ;  and  on  condition  that  the  good* 
brought  home  fhould  be  depofited  in  the  Com¬ 
pany's  warehoufes,  fold  at  the  fame  time  with 
their’s,  and  be  fubjedt  to  a  duty  of  five  per  cent . 
The  public  fo  eagerly  came  into  this  propofalj 
that  the  directors  entertained  great  hopes  frorp 
the  increafe  of  thefe  fmall  profits,  which  would 
be  conftant  without  any  rifque.  But  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  lefs  fenfible  of  thefe  moderate  ad  van- 
rages,  than  jealous  of  the  great  profits  made  by 
the  free  traders,  in  two  years  time  obtained  a  repeal 
of  this  regulation,  and  their  charter  remained  in 
full  force.  > 

To  fupport  this  monopoly  with  fome  decency,  a 
fund  was  wanting.  In  1684,  the  Company  obtain¬ 
ed  from  government  a  call  upon  all  the  proprie¬ 
tors,  amounting  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  property; 
and  in  cafe  any  of  them  failed  to  pay  the  lum  re¬ 
quired, 


— - 
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quired,  their  whole  fhare  was  to  be  made  over  to  B  °IV° 

thofe  who  fhould  pay  it  for  them,  after  having  - - < - > 

reimburfed  them  a  fourth  of  their  capital.  Whe¬ 
ther  from  perverfenefs,  from  particular  motives, 
or  from  inability,  many  did  not  pay,  fo  that  their 
fhares  loft  three-fourths  of  their  original  value; 
and,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  nation,  there  were  men 
barbarous  and  unjuft  enough  to  enrich  themfelves 
with  their  fpoils. 

An  expedient  fo  difhonourable  enabled  them 
to  fit  out  a  few  (hips  for  Afia;  but  new  wants 
were  foon  felt.  Their  cruel  fituation,  which  con¬ 
tinually  grew  worfe,  put  them  upon  demanding 
of  the  proprietors,  in  1697,  the  reftitution  of  the 
dividends  of  ten  and  twenty  per  cent .  which  they 
had  received  in  1687  and  1691.  So  extraordinary 
a  propofal  raifed  a  general  clamour.  The  Com¬ 
pany  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  ufual 
method  of  borrowing.  Thefe  loans  became  more 
burdenfome,  the  more  they  were  multiplied,  as 
the  fecurity  was  more  precarious. 

As  the  Company  was  in  want  both  of  money  and 
credit,  the  emptinefs  of  their  coffers  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  aftbrd  thofe  advantages,  and  that 
encouragement  to  the  merchant  in  India,  without 
which  he  will  neither  work,  nor  fet  others  to  work. 

This  inability  reduced  the  French  fales  to  nothing. 

It  is  demonftrable,  that  from  1664  to  1684,  that 
is,  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  the  fum  total  of 
their  produce  did  not  exceed  nine  millions  one 
hundred  thoufand  livres  *• 

*  379»j661.  13s.  4<k 
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b  o^o  k  To  thefe  had  been  added  other  abufes.  The 
v  -  -  7  conduct  of  the  adminidrators  and  agents  for  the 
Company  had  not  been  properly  directed,  or  care¬ 
fully  looked  into.  The  capital  had  been  broken 
into,  and  dividends  paid  out  of  the  dock,  which 
ought  only  to  have  arifen  from  the  profits.  The 
lead  brilliant,  and  lead  profperous  of  all  reigns, 
had  exhibited  a  model  for  a  commercial  company^ 
The  trade  to  China,  the  eafied,  the  fafed,  and 
the  mod  advantageous  that  is  carried  on  with  Afia, 
had  been  given  up  to  a  particular  body  of  mer¬ 
chants. 

The  bloody  war  of  1689  added  to  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  the  India  Company,  even  by  the  very  fuc- 
cefifes  of  France.  Swarms  of  privateers,  fitted 
out  from  the  feveral  harbours  in  the  kingdom, 
annoyed,  by  their  vilgiance  and  bravery,  the  trade 
of  Holland  and  England.  In  their  numberlefs 
prizes  were  found  a  prodigious  quantity  of  India 
goods,  which  were  retailed  at  a  low  price.  The 
Company,  who  by  this  competition  were  forced 
to  fell  under  prime  cod,  endeavoured  to  find  out 
fome  expedient  to  fave  themfelves  from  this  dan¬ 
ger,  but  could  think  of  none  that  was  reconcile- 
able  with  the  intered  of  the  privateers ;  nor  did 
the  minider  think  proper  to  facrifice  an  ufeful  fet 
of  men  to  a  body,  which  had  fo  long  wearied  him 
with  their  neceffities  and  complaints. 

Beside  thefe,  the  Company  had  many  more 
caufes  of  difcontent.  The  financiers  had  fliew’n 
an  open  hatred  for  them,  and  were  continually 
oppofing  or  confining  them.  Supported  by  thofe 
vile  afiociates  which  they  always  have  at  court, 

they 
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they  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the  Indian 
trade,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  encouraging 
the  home  manufactures.  The  government  was  at 
firft  afraid  of  being  expofed  to  reproach,  by  depart¬ 
ing  from  the  principles  of  Colbert,  and  repealing 
the  molt  folemn  edidts:  but  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue  found  means  to  render  thofe  privileges 
ufelefs,  which  the  miniftry  would  not  abolifh,  and 
the  Company  no  longer  enjoyed,  without  being 
abfolutely  deprived  of  them. 

Heavy  duties  were  fucceflively  laid  upon  all 
India  goods.  Half  a  year  ieldom  paffed  without 
fome  new  regulation,  fometimes  to  allow,  fome- 
times  to  prohibit,  the  ufe  of  thefe  commodities : 
there  was  a  continued  feene  of  contradictions  in  a 
part  of  adminiftration,  that  would  have  required 
Heady  and  invariable  principles.  All  thefe  varia¬ 
tions  gave  the  Europeans  reafon  to  think,  that 
trade  would  with  difficulty  be  eftabliffied  in  a 
kingdom  where  all  depends  upon  the  caprices 
of  a  minifter,  or  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  so- 
vern. 

The  conduCt  of  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  ad¬ 
miniftration,  the  levity  and  impatience  of  the 
proprietors,  the  interefted  views  of  the  comp¬ 
trollers  of  finance,  the  oppreffive  fpirit  of  the 
treafurv,  joined  to  other  caufes,  had  prepared  the 
ruin  of  the  Company.  The  miferies  of  the  war, 
carried  on  for  the  Spanifh  fucceffion,  haftened  their 
deftruCtion. 

Every  refource  was  exhaufted.  The  mod  fan- 
guine  faw  no  profpeCt  of  their  being  able  to  fend 
out  a  fleet.  Befides,  if  by  unexpected  good  for- 
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c  tune  fome  few  weak  veiTels  fhould  be  fitted  out, 
j  it  was  to  be  feared  they  might  be  feized  in  Europe, 
or  in  India,  by  difappointed  creditors,  who  mud 
neceffarily  be  exafperated.  Thefe  powerful  mo¬ 
tives  determined  the  Company  in  1707,  to  con- 
fent  that  fome  rich  merchants  fhould  fend  their 
own  (hips  to  India,  upon  condition  that  they 
fhould  allow  the  Company  fifteen  per  cent ,  profit 
upon  the  goods  they  fhould  bring  home,  and  the 
right  of  taking  fuch  fhare  in  thofe  (hips  as  their 
circumftances  fhould  admit  of.  Soon  after  this, 
they  were  even  reduced  to  make  over  the  whole 
and  exclufive  exercife  of  their  privilege  to  fome 
privateers  of  St.  Malo,  (till  referving  the  fame 
concefiion,  which  for  fome  years  pad  had  a  cer- 
t.iin  degree  kept  them  from  ruin. 

Notwithstanding  this  delperate  fituation,  in 
1714  they  foiicited  the  renewal  of  their  charter, 
which  was  nearly  expired,  and  which  they  had 
enjoyed  for  half  a  century.  Although  they  hacf 
none  of  their  capital  left,  and  that  their  debts 
amounted  to  ten  millions  *,  yet  the  miniftry,  who 
did  not  know,  or  would  not  perceive,  that  mea- 
fures  more  prudential  might  be  adopted,  granted 
them  an  indulgence  for  ten  years  longer.  This 
new  regulation  was  thwarted  by  the  moil  in¬ 
credible  revolution  that  the  finances  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ever  experienced ;  the  caufe  and  efFe&s  of 
which  will  be  more  readily  comprehended  by 
thofe  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  us  in 
our  review  of  the  moft  diftant  periods  of  the 
monarchy. 
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We  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  primitive  Gauls  ftipplied  the  feveral 
wants  of  the  confederate  bodies  of  which  they 
were  members.  Their  defcendents,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  paid  no  other  tax  than 
the  fifth  of  the  fruit  of  their  trees,  and  the  tenth 
of  the  produce  of  their  harvefts,  in  kind. 

This  impoft  was  abolifhed  at  the  invafton  of 
the  Franks,  who  did  not  lubftitute  any  other  in 
lieu  of  it.  The  fovereign,  for  his  private  ex¬ 
pellees,  as  well  as  for  the  exigences  of  the  ftate, 
had  no  other  revenue  than  that  which  he  acquired 
from  his  lands,  which  were  extenfive  and  nu¬ 
merous.  They  were  covered  with  woods,  ponds, 
breeds  of  horfes,  cattle,  and  fiaves  under  the 
conduct  of  an  aftive  dire&or,  whofe  bufinefs  it 
was  to  maintain  order,  to  encourage  induflry, 
and  to  infure  plenty.  The  court  went  to  live 
fucceflively  upon  thefe  domains,  which  were  en¬ 
tirely  laid  out  in  ufeful  productions ;  and  what 
they  did  not  confume  was  fold  for  other  purpofes. 
The  carriages  wanted  for  the  journeys  of  the 
prince  were  furnifhed  by  the  people,  and  the 
nobles  fupplied  their  fovereign  with  a  refidence 
and  provifions.  It  was  cuftomary  to  make  him  a 
prefent  of  greater  or  lefs  value  at  his  departure  5 
and  this  teftimony  of  regard  was  afterwards 
changed  into  an  impoft,  under  the  title  of  droit 
de  gtte  ^y  when  the  heads  of  the  ftate  were  dif- 
gufted  of  this  wandering  life.  With  thefe  few 
refources,  and  fome  other  fuccours,  always  of  a 

*  Tax  of  refidence. 
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trifling  nature,  which  were  granted  (though  very 
feldom)  in  the  martial  aflemblies  of  the  nation, 
the  foverdgn  contrived  dill  to  build  magnificent 
churches,  to  found  rich  bifhopries,  to  repel 
formidable  enemies,  and  to  make  important 
conquefts. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Charles 
Martel,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  thought  thefe 
funds  infufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
violently  attacked  by  the  Saracens,  who  were  for¬ 
midable  from  their  numbers,  their  bravery,  and 

their  vidlories.  It  was  the  idea  of  this  famous 

.  <■  < 

depofitary  of  the  royal  authority,  that  a  war  againft 
the  infidels  was  to  be  maintained  by  holy  pro¬ 
perty  j  and  without  any  of  thefe  precautions 
which  it  has  fince  been  necefTary  to  have  recourfe 
to,  and  which  have  even  been  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  without  efFeCt,  he  feized  upon  the  riches  of 
the  church,  which  were  immenfe.  If  the  clergy 
flattered  themfelves  that  peace  would  reinftate 
them  in  their  pofFefFions,  they  were  difappointed 
in  their  expectations.  The  fovereigns  remained 
mailers  of  the  richefl  bifhoprics,  the  nobles  of 
the  bed  abbeys,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  mod 
eonfiderable  benefices.  They  became  fo  many 
fiefs,  the  pofTeflbrs,  or  rather  perhaps  the  ufurpers 
of  which,  were  conflrained  to  a  military  fervice 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  their  pofleffions. 
At  firfl  they  were  holden  only  for  life  j  but  they 
afterwards  became  hereditary,  upon  the  decline 
of  Charlemagne’s  family.  They  were  then  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  as  all  other 
properties  are.  They  were  given  away,  fold,  or 

didributed. 
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diftributed.  A  living  was  frequently  the  dowry 
of  a  young  perfon  who  ufed  to  farm  the  tenths, 
and  the  cafual  profits  of  it. 

The  firft  kings  of  the  third  race  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  perfuaded  that  it  was  a  duty  of 
religion,  as  well  as  a  point  of  juftice,  to  reftore 
to  the  fan&uary  what  had  been  purloined  from  it. 
The  facrifice  was  fo  much  the  greater,  as  thefe 
princes  could  not  expert  any  affiftance  from  a 
nation  that  was  parcelled  out,  and  which  held  no 
more  affemblies ;  and  as  they  had  nothing  re¬ 
maining  of  their  antient  domain,  except  what 
was  fituated  in  the  circuit  of  the  confined  terri¬ 
tory  that  had  been  left  immediately  at  their  own 
difpofal,  when  the  government  became  entirely 
feudal.  The  Jews  were  moft  commonly  the  per¬ 
sons,  who  ufed  to  fupply  the  deficiency  which 
thefe  revolutions  had  occafioned  in  the  royal 
coffers. 

Thirty-feven  years  after  the  death  of  the  Mef- 
liah,  Titus  attacked  and  took  Jerufalem.  Thou- 
fands  of  Jews  perifhed  in  the  fiege ;  a  great 
number  were  reduced  to  ffavery,  and  the  reft  of 
the  nation  was  difperfed.  Some  of  them  pafied 
over  into  Gaul,  where  they  experienced  different 
treatment,  according  to  times  and  circumftances. 

Sometimes  the  Jews  purchafed  the  right  of 
forming  a  diftinct  and  feparate  people  in  the  ftate. 
They  had  then  their  own  tribunals,  a  feal  that  was 
peculiar  to  them,  burying  places  without  the 
gates  of  the  cities,  fynagogues  in  which  they 
were  allowed  to  pray  only  in  a  low  voice,  and  a 
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:  mark  upon  their  clothes,  which  rendered  it  im- 
j  poffible  not  to  know  them. 

If  the  intention  fometimes  prevailed  of  forcing 
them  to  turn  Chrillians,  they  were  more  fre- 

t  -V  ‘  • 

quently  prohibited  from  it.  A  Jew  who  changed 
his  religion,  was  fubjedl  to  a  penalty,  and  his 
eftates  were  confifcated.  He  was  thus  deprived 
of  every  thing,  becaufe  there  was  no  longer  any 
pretence  for  loading  him  with  taxes. 

Most  commonly,  the  nation  was  left  a  prey  to 
the  ufurious  dealings  of  thefe  iniquitous  men  : 
but  on  fome  occr.fions  it  was  forbidden  to  hold 
any  intercourfe  with  them.  It  was  prohibited  by 
law  to  hire  any  Jews  for  fervants,  to  hold  any 
Jeale  of  them,  to  put  any  trull  in  their  phyficians, 
to  fuckle,  or  even  to  rear  their  children. 

They  were  often  acoufed  of  having  poifoned 
the  wells,  of  having  maflacred  the  children,  and 
of  having  crucified  a  man  on  the  memorable  day 
of  Good-Friday.  It  was  by  gold  alone  that  they 
were  able  to  clear  themielves  of  all  thefe  atrocious 
imputations,  equally  devoid  of  truth  and  pro¬ 
bability. 

The  fpirit  of  tyranny  often  loaded  them  with 
chains.  Their  perfons,  their  eftates,  and  their 
goods,  all  belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  place 
where  they  dwelt.  He  might  purfue  them  if 
they  changed  their  refidence,  and  the  fovereign 
Kimfelf  had  no  right  to  detain  them  whenever 
they  were  claimed.  Thefe  kinds  of  Haves  were 
confidered  as  an  article  of  trade  they  were  fold, 
cither  feparately,  or  with  the  land,  at  a  greater  of 
*  *  ld$ 
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lefs  price,  according  to  their  refpe&ive  talents  B  °v°  K 
and  induflry.  < — 1 

In  fome  inftances  they  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chafe  their  freedom.  Thefe  low-minded  men 
would  have  preferred  a  (late  of  ftavery  which  did 
not  prevent  them  from  acquiring  riches,  to  an 
independence  by  which  they  were  to  be  deprived 
of  them  5  but  the  liberty  of  choice  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  them.  They  were  forced  to  fubmit, 
either  to  expire  in  torments  ;  or  to  drag  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  the  treafures  they  had  con¬ 
cealed  there. 

When  thefe  infatiable  leeches  had  devoured 
the  fubftance  of  the  whole  ftate,  they  were  made 
to  difgorge  their  plunder,  and  then  exiled.  In 
order  to  get  leave  to  renew  their  depredations, 
they  Sacrificed  part  of  the  treafure  they  had  faved 
from  the  general  wreck,  and  made  ufe  of  the  reft 
in  regaining  ftili  more  than  had  been  taken  from 
therm 

Though  the  barons  had  more  or  lefs  a  fhare  in 
the  vexations  with  which  the  Jews  were  opprefled, 
yet  the  fovereigns,  upon  whom  this  perverle 
race  more  particularly  depended,  always  derived 
the  principal  advantages  from  them.  It  was  by 
means  of  this  fatal  and  odious  refource  that  they 
iupported  for  fome  time  a  feeble  and  contefted 
authority.  In  after-times,  the  debafing  of  the 
coin  furnifhed  them  with  frefh  afiiftance. 

The  antient  governments  were  very  far  from 
making  any  advantage  of  their  coin.  The  coin¬ 
age  was  always  carried  on  at  the  expence  of  the 
ftate  j  and  it  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  which 
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were  the  people  who  firft  laid  a  tax  upon  this 
univeHal  object  of  exchange.  If  this  fatal  ex¬ 
ample  was  given  by  France,  the  kings  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  race  mu  ft  have  derived  little  advantage 
from  this  pernicious  innovation  ;  becaufe  the  pay¬ 
ments  were  made,  as  among  the  Romans,  with 
metals  given  by  the  weight ;  and  becaufe  the  ufe 
of  fpecie  was  adopted  only  in  the  details  of  com¬ 
merce.  This  cuftom  became  afterwards  con- 
fiderably  lefs  prevalent ;  and  the  fovereigns  were 
ftill  more  inclined  to  increafe  a  tax,  which  was 
every  day  becoming  more  advantageous  to  them. 
In  a  little  time  they  went  much  further,  and  did 
not  fcruple  to  commit  the  moft  flagrant  ad  of 
dilhonefty,  in  altering  the  value  of  the  coin,  at 
pleafure,  or  according  to  their  neceftities.  The 
fpecie  was  continually  undergoing  a  frelh  melt¬ 
ing,  and  was  always  mixed  with  very  bafe 
alloy. 

It  was  with  thefe  odious  fuccours  j  with  the 
revenue  of  a  territory  extremely  limited  $  with 
fome  fiefs,  which  either  became  vacant  or  were 
confifcated;  with  fome  voluntary  offerings,  which 
were  therefore  (tiled  gifts  of  benevolence ;  with 
fome  taxes  exaded  from  the  barons,  but  which 
were  rather  tokens  of  fubmiffion  than  real  im- 
pods  j  it  was,  in  a  word,  by  thefe  means,  that 
the  crown  was  fupported,  and  that  it's  power 
even  continued  increafing,  during  all  the  time 
that  it  had  no  other  enemies  to  contend  with,  ex-  > 
cept  vafials  more  feeble  than  itfelf.  Wars  at  that 
period  lafted  no  longer  than  a  few  weeks ;  the 
armies  were  not  numerous  $  the  military  fervice 
j*  was 
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was  performed  without  reward ;  and  the  expences  B  ®v°  K 
of  the  court  were  fo  inconfiderable,  that  Till  the 
fatal  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  they  never  exceeded 
94,000  livres  *. 

But  no  fooner  had  the  epidemic  rage  of  th«| 
crufades  draw’n  the  French  far  away  from  their 
frontiers  i  no  fooner  had  foreign  enemies  made 
powerful  inroads  into  France,  than  it  became  ne- 
ceffary  to  eftablifh  regular  and  conliderable  funds. 

The  fovereigns  would  have  been  very  defirous  of 
taking  upon  themfelves  the  regulation  of  thefc 
contributions ;  and  attempted  it  more  than  once. 

They  were  forewarned  of  thefe  ufurpations  by  the 
remonftrances  of  enlightened  perfons,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  them  up  by  the  revolt  of  the 
people.  They  were  obliged  to  acknowlege  that 
this  authority  belonged  to  the  nation  affembled, 
and  to  that  alone.  They  even  made  oath  at  their 
coronation,  that  this  facred  and  unalienable  right 
fhould  be  for  ever  refpe&ed ;  and  this  oath  was  a 
reftraint  upon  them  for  feveral  centuries. 

During  all  the  time  that  the  crown  had  n$ 
other  revenue  than  the  produce  of  it's  domains, 
the  collecting  of  the  public  trealhry  had  been 
allotted  to  the  Senefchals  and  Bailiffs,  each  ia 
their  refpective  departments ;  fo  that  power,  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  the  distribution  of 
finance,  were  all  united  under  one  common  head. 

When  taxes  were  general  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  it  became  neceffary  to  fettle  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  matters,.  Whether  thefe  taxes  bore  upon 
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£  o  o  k  the  perfon,  or  upon  the  houfes  of  the  citizens; 

w. _ ^ _ i  whether  individuals  were  required  to  give  up  the 

fifth  or  the  tenth  of  their  harvefts,  and  the  fiftieth 
or  the  hundredth  parts  of  their  effeCts,  moveable 
or  immoveable  5  or  whether  other  calculations, 
more  or  iefs  fortunate,  were  made  ;  ftill  there  was 
a  necefiity  to  have  a  multiplicity  of  agents  to  col¬ 
led  thefe  different  tributes ;  and,  unfortunately 
for  the  Hate,  thefe  agents  were  fought  for  in  Italy, 
where  the  art  of  Squeezing  the  people  had  already 
made  an  immenfe  progrefs. 

These  financiers,  who  were  know’n  by  the 
name,  of  Lombards,  gave  early  proofs  of  a  geniufl 
fertile  in.  fraudulent  contrivances.  Numberlefs 
and  fruitlefs  attempts  were  made,  at  different 
times,  to  put  a  flop  to  their  infatiable  cupidity. 
No  fooner  was  one  abufe  fuppreffed,  than  it  was 
fficceeded  by  another  of  a  different  kind.  If 
thefe  infamous  plunderers  were  fometimes  profe- 
cuted  with  rigour  by  the  hand  of  authority,  they 
found  an  effectual  fupport  from  fome  powerful 
perfons,  whofe  protection  and  influence  they  had 
purchafed.  At  length,  however,  their  enormities 
were  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  no  protection 
could  fave  them.  The  advances  which  thefe  per¬ 
nicious  ftrangers  had  made  to  government  and  to 
individuals,  were  confifcated  £  they  were  deprived 
of  the  immenfe  treafures  they  had  heaped  up,  and- 
were  banifhed  from  the  kingdom,  into  which 
they  ought  never  to  have  been  admitted.  After 
th-eir  expulfion,  the  general  affembly-of  the  ftates, 
which  regulated  the  fubfidies,  took  upon  them- 
fdves  to  colled -them  ;  and.  this  arrangement 
-  continued 
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continued  till  the  time  of  Charles  VII. ,  who  B  °v°  lc 
firft  ventured  to  fettle  a  tax  without  the  confent  w— » — j 
of  the  nation,  and  who  appropriated  to  himfelf 
the  right  of  having  all  the  impofts  collefted  by  his 
own  delegates.  ..... 

Under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XII.,  the  public 
revenue,  which  had  gradually  increafed,  amount¬ 
ed  to  feven  millions  fix  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  livres  *.  The  marc  of  filver  was  then 
valued  at  eleven  livres  f,  and  the  marc  of  gold  at 
one  hundred  and  thirty  J.  This  fum  anfwered  to 
thirty-fix  millions  §  of  our  livres  at  this  day. 

At  the  death  of  Francis  I.  the  treafury  re¬ 
ceived  fifteen  millions  feven  hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand  livres  ||  *  the  marc  of  filver  being  then 
valued  at  fifteen  livres  **,  and  the  marc  of  gold 
at  one  hundred  and  fixty-five  f  f ;  this  anfwered 
to  fifty-fix  millions  of  our  livres  JJ.  From  this 
fum,  fixty  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fixteen 
livres,  three  fols,  four  deniers  §§,  were  to  be 
deduced  for  the  perpetual  annuities  created  by 
that  prince,  and  which,  at  eight  and  a  half  per 
cent .  anfwered  to  a  capital  of  feven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thoufand  livres  ||||.  This  was  an  in¬ 
novation  ;  not  but  that  fome  of  his  predeceflbrs 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  fatal  refource  of 
loans ;  but  this  had  been  always  upon  the  fecurity 
of  their  agents,  and  the  (late  had  never  been 
concerned  in  them. 
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t  A  series  of  civil  wars,  of  ads  of  fanaticifm, 

j  of  depredations,  of  crimes  and  of  anarchy,  during 
a  fpace  of  forty  years,  plunged  the  finances  of 
the  kingdom  into  a  date  of  diforder,  from  which 
none  but  a  Sully  could  have  recovered  them. 
This  ceconomical,  enlightened,  virtuous,  inde¬ 
fatigable,  and  bold  minifter,  reduced  to  the 
amount  of  feven  millons  *  of  annuities,  lefiened 
the  taxes  by  three  millions  -f,  and  left  the  date 
twenty-fix  millions  J,  with  the  burden  only  of  fix 
millions  twenty-five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
fixty-fix  livres,  two  fols,  fix  deniers  §,  in  an¬ 
nuities  j  confequently,  when  all  charges  were  de¬ 
ducted,  twenty  millions  of  livres  |  entered  the 
royal  treafury  3  fifteen  millions  five  hundred 
thoufand**  were  fufficient  for  the  public  expences, 
and  the  favings  amounted  to  four  millions  five 
hundred  thoufand  livres  ff.  The  value  of  filver 
was  then  twenty-two  livres  J  J  the  marc. 

The  compelled  retreat  of  this  great  man,  after 
the  tragical  end  of  the  bed  of  kings,  was  a  cala¬ 
mity  which  we  dill  have  caufe  to  regret.  The 
court  immediately  indulged  itfelf  in  profufions 
which  were  unparalleled  in  the  monarchy 5  and 
the  miniders  afterwards  formed  enterprizes,  to 
which  the  powers  of  the  nation  were  not  adequate. 
The  treafury  was  again  exhauded  by  this  double 
principle  of  unavoidable  confufion.  In  1661,  the 
taxes  amounted  to  eighty-four  millions,  two  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty-two  thoufand  and  ninety-fix 
livres  *  :  but  the  debts  abforbed  fifty-two  mil¬ 
lions  three  hundred  and  feventy-feven  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  feventy-two  livres  f.  There  re¬ 
mained  therefore,  for  the  public  expences  no 
more  than  thirty-one  millions  eight  hundred  and 
forty-four  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four 
livres  £,  a  fum  evidently  inefficient  for  the  exir 
gencies  of  the  ftate.  Such  was  the  fituation  of 
the  finances,  when  the  adminiftration  of  them  was 
intruded  to  Colbert. 

This  minifter,  whofe  name  is  become  fo  cele¬ 
brated  among  all  nations,  raifed,  in  1683,  which 
was  the  lad  year  of  his  life,  the  revenues  of  the 
monarch  whom  he  ferved  to  one  hundred  and  fix- 
teen  millions  eight  hundred  and  feventy-three 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy-fix  livres  §. 
The  fum  charged  upon  it  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
three  millions  three  hundred  and  feventy-five 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  feventy-four  livres  |U 
fo  that  the  fum  of  ninety-three  millions  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-eight  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
two  livres  was  confequently  poured  into  the 
king’s  coffers.  The  value  of  filver  was  then 
twenty-eight  livres,  ten  fols,  ten  deniers  fy  the 
marc.  We  have  only  to  regret,  that  the  fatal 
propenfity  of  Lewis  XIV.  for  war,  and  his  in¬ 
ordinate  turn  for  every  kind  of  expence  that  was 
attended  with  parade  and  magnificence,  fhould 
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B  °|VP  K  have  deprived  the  kingdom  of  France  of  fome 
' — * — *  of  the  advantages  flic  might  have  flattered  herfelf 
with  from  fo  able  an  adminiftrator. 

After  the  death  of  Colbert,  the  affairs  were 
plunged  again  into  that  chaos,  from  which  his  in- 
duftry  and  talents  had  made  them  emerge. 
Though  France  appeared  with  fome  degree  of 
outward  fplendour,  yet  her  internal  decay  was 
daily  increafing.  Her  finances,  adminiftered 
without  order  or  principle,  fell  a  prey  to  a 
multitude  of  contractors ;  who  made  themfelves 
neceffary  even  by  their  plunders,  and  went  fo  far 
as  to  impofe  terms  to  government.  Confufion, 
ufury,  continual  alterations  of  the  coin,  reduc¬ 
tions  of  interefl,  alienations  of  the  domain  and 
of  the  taxes,  engagements  which  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  fulfil,  creations  of  penfions  and  places, 
privileges  and  exemptions  of  all  kinds  :  thefe, 
and  a  variety  of  other  evils,  each  more  ruinous 
than  the  other,  were  the  deplorable  and  uri- 
avoidable  confequence  of  an  almoft  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  fuccefiion  of  vicious  adminiftrations. 

-  The  lofs  of  credit  foon  became  univerfal. 
Bankruptcies  were  more  frequent.  Money  grew 
fcarce,  and  trade  was  at  a  ftand.  The  confump- 
tion  was  lefs.  The  culture  of  lands  was  negleCt- 
ed.  Artifts  went  over  to  foreign  countries.  The 
common  people  had  neither  food  nor  clothing. 
The  nobility  ferved  in  the  army  without  pay,  and 
mortgaged  their  lands.  All  orders  of  men  groan¬ 
ed  under  the  weight  of  taxes,  apd  were  in  want 
of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  The  royal  effects  had 
loft  their  value.  The  contradb  upon  the  hotel 
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de  ville  fold  but  for  half  their  worth,  and  bills  of  B  <Lo  K 
an  inferior  kind  loft  infinitely  more.  Lewis  XIV. 
a  little  before  his  death,  was  in  great  want  of  eight 
millions*  ;  and  was  forced  to  give  bonds  for 
thirty-two  millions  j-,  which  was  borrowing  at 
four  hundred  per  cent. 

No  clamours  were  raifed  againft  fo  enormous 
an  ufury.  The  revenue  of  the  ftate,  amounted, 
it  is  true,  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions 
three  hundred  eighty-nine  thoufand  and  fe- 
venty-four  livres  but  the  Turns  charged  upon 
it  took  away  eighty-two  millions  eight  hundred 
and  fifty- nine  thoufand  five  hundred  and  four 
livres  §  ;  fo  that  there  remained,  for  the  expences 
of  government,  no  more  than  thirty-two  millions 
five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thoufand  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy  livres  ||  ;  at  thirty  livres,  ten  fols, 
fix  deniersf  the  marc.  All  thefe  funds  were  more¬ 
over  anticipated  for  upwards  of  three  years. 

Such  was  the  confufion  in  the  ftate  of  public 
affairs,  when,  on  the  firft  of  September  1715,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  aifumed  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  true  friends  of  this  great  prince,  were 
defirous  that  he  fhould  call  together  a  general  aft- 
fembly  of  the  dates.  This  would  have  been  an 
infallible  method  of  preferving,  and  even  of  in- 
creafing,  the  public  favour,  already  openly  de¬ 
clared  for  him.  Whatever  meafures  might  have 
been  adopted  by  the  nation,  to  free  itfelf  from 
that  critical  fituation,  into  which  it  had,  been  pre$ 
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book  cipitated  by  the  dissipations  of  the  preceding 
reign,  no  blame  could  have  been  imputed  to  him. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  ready  to  concur  in  this 
expedient.  Unfortunately,  the  perfidious  confi¬ 
dants,  who  had  ufurped  too  much  power  over  his 
mind,  reprobated  a  fcheme  in  which  their  private 
intereft  could  not  find  it’s  advantage ;  and  it  was 
given  up. 

At  that  time,  fome  great  men,  difgufled  of 
the  defpotifm  under  which  France  was  opprefled, 
and  feeing  no  probability  of  (baking  off  the  yoke, 
entertained  an  idea  of  a  complete  bankruptcy, 
which  they  thought  a  proper  method  of  moderat¬ 
ing  the  excefs  of  abfolute  power.  The  manner 
in  which  they  conceived  that  it  (bould  be  brought 
about,  was  Angular. 

According  to  their  fyftem,  the  crown  is  neither 
hereditary  nor  elective.  *  It  is'  nothing  more  than 
a  truft  granted  by  the  whole  nation  to  one  parti¬ 
cular  houfe,  that  it  may  pafs  from  one  elder  male 
to  the  next,  as  long  as  the  family  (hall  exift.  Upon 
this  principle,  a  king  of  France  holds  nothing 
from  the  perfon  whom  he  fucceeds.  He  comes 
to  the  throne  in  his  turn,  in  virtue  of  the  right 
which  his  birth  gives  him,  and  not  as  the  repre- 
fentative  of  his  father.  He  cannot  therefore  be 
bound  by  the  engagements  of  his  predecefibrs. 
The  primordial  law  which  gives  him  the  fceptre, 
requires  that  the  fubftitution  fhould  be  Ample, 
complete,  and  free  from  any  obligation. 

These  bold  men  were  defirous  that  thefe 

»  -*•  **  • 

maxims,  which  appeared  to  them  incontrovert¬ 
ible,  as  well  as  the  decifive  confequences  they 
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drew  from  them,  fhould  be  confecrated  in  the  B  ^v°  K 
eyes  of  all  Europe  by  a  mod  folemn  ediCt.  They  c— 
thought,  that  when  thefe  truths  were  made  know’n, 
they  would  prevent  foreigners  and  natives  from 
lending  their  capitals  to  a  government  which  could 
give  no  folid  fecurity  for  the  debt.  Confequerit- 
ly,  the  court  would  from  that  time  be  reduced  to 
live  upon  it’s  own  income.  Elowever  confider- 
able  this  income  might  be,  the  necedary  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  an  event  would  be,  that  lorne 
limit  would  be  fet  to  the  caprices  of  the  fove- 
feigns ;  that  the  expenfive  enterprizes  of  mini- 
ders  would  become  of  lefs  continuance  and  fre¬ 
quency  ;  and  that  the  infatiable  cupidity  of  fa¬ 
vourites  and  midredes  mud  in  fome  meafure  be 
fedrained. 

Some  politicians,  without  adopting  a  fydem, 
which  appeared  to  them  calculated  to  lead  their 
princes  to  tyranny,  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
crown  fhould  be  releafed  of  it’s  debts,  in  what¬ 
ever  mode  they  might  have  been  contracted. 

They  could  not  bear  the  dtdrefiing  fight  of  ail 
amiable  people,  exafperated  by  extortions  of  all 
kinds,  which  they  had  been  expofed  to  during  a 
courfe  of  forty  years ;  a  people  who  were  fink¬ 
ing  under  the  enormous  weight  of  their  preferit 
mifery ;  and  who  were  in  the  utmod  defpair 
at  forefeeing  that  time,  that  great  refource  of  the 
wretched,  would  bring  no  relief  to  their  didredes, 
but  would  probably  aggravate  them.  The  cre¬ 
ditors  of  the  date,  who  did  not  conditute  a  thou- 
fandth  part  of  the  citizens,  who  were  mod  of 
them  know’n  only  bv  their  depredations,  and  the 
Vol.  II.  *  X  mod 
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book  moft  upright  of  whom  acquired  from  the  public 
i  treafury  the  affluence  they  enjoyed,  appeared  ob- 
jeds  lefs  interefling  to  thefe  politicians.  In  the 
grievous  neceffity  of  facrificing  one  part  of  the 
nation  to  the  other,  it  was  their  opinion  that  the 
lenders  fhould  be  the  victims. 

The  regent,  after  fome  deliberations,  refufed 
to  adopt  fo  violent  a  meafure,  which  he  thought 
would  inevitably  fix  an  indelible  ftain  upon  his 
adminiflration.  He  chofe  rather  to  inftitute  a 
Uriel  inquiry  into  the  public  engagements,  than 
to  fubmit  to  a  difgraceful  bankruptcy,  the  publi¬ 
city  of  which  he  thought  might  be  avoided. 

An  office  for  the  revifion  of  accounts,  eflablifh- 
ed  on  the  7th  of  December  1 7 1 5>  reduced  fix 
hundred  millions  *  of  flock  payable  to  bearer, 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  *(■  in  government 
bonds ;  and  yet  the  national  debt,  after  this  opera¬ 
tion,  amounted  flill  to  two  thoufand  and  fixty-two 
millions  one  hundred  and  thirty- eight  thoufand 
and  one  livresj. 

This  enormous  debt  fuggefled  the  idea  of  ap¬ 
pointing,  in  the  month  of  March  1716,  abed  of 
juflice,  to  call  thofe  to  account  who  had  been  the 
authors  of  the  public  calamities,  or  who  had  pro¬ 
fited  by  them.  This  inquiry  ferved  only  to  ex- 
pofe  to  public  view  the  incapacity  of  the  minifters 
who  had  been  intruded  with  the  management  of 
the  finances,  the  craft  of  the  farmers  of  the  re¬ 
venue  who  had  fwallowed  them  up,  and  the  bafe- 
nefs  of  the  courtiers,  who  had  fold  their  interefl 
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to  the  firft  bidder.  By  this  experiment,  honed: 
minds  were  confirmed  in  the  abhorrence  they 
always  had  entertained  for  fuch  a  tribunal.  It 
degrades  the  dignity  of  the  prince  who  fails  to 
fulfil  his  engagements,  and  expofes  to  the  people 
the  vices  of  a  corrupt  adminiftration.  It  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  who  is  ac¬ 
countable  for  his  actions  to  none  but  the  law.  It 
ftrikes  terror  into  the  rich*  who  are  marked  out 
as  delinquents,  merely  becaufe  they  are  rich,  be 
their  fortunes  well  or  ill  gotten.  It  gives  encou¬ 
ragement  to  informers,  who  point  out  as  fit  ob¬ 
jects  for  tyranny  fuch  as  it  may  be  advantageous 
to  ruin.  It  is  compofed  of  unmerciful  leeches, 
Who  fee  guilt  wherever  they  fufpedt  there  is  wealth. 
It  fpares  plunderers,  who  know  how  to  fcreen 
themfelves  by  afeafonable  facrifice  of  part  of  their 
riches,  and  fpoils  honeft  men  who  think  them¬ 
felves  fecure  in  their  innocence.  It  facrifices  the 
interefls  of  the  treafury  to  the  caprices  of  a  few 
greedy,  profligate,  and  extravagant  fayourites. 

All  the  fprings  of  the  date  were  deftroyed* 
before  this  refource*  which  bore  evident  marks  of 
the  paflions  and  prejudice,  had  been  experienced  * 
The  fituation  of  the  body  politic  became  Till 
more  defperate,  after  this  convulfive  effort.  The 
members  of  the  flare  loft  the  little  they  had  left 
of  energy  and  life  •,  fo  that  it  became  neceffary  to 
re-animate  the  corpfe.  This  refurre£tion  was  not 
an  impoffible  thing,  becauie  there  was  a  general 
difpofition  prevailing  to  make  ufe  of  any  remedies 
that  were  propofed  3  the  difficulty  was  to  propofe 
»  X  2  none 
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none  but  fuch  as  would  be  effe&ual :  the  celebrated 
Law  made  the  attempt. 

This  Scotchman  was  one  of  thofe  projectors, 
or  id  ate  empirics,  who  are  conftantly  roaming 
about  the  courts  of  Europe,  difplaying  their  ta¬ 
lents,  and  hurried  on  by  a  reftlefs  difpofition. 
He  was  a  deep  calculator  ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
which  appears  rather  inconfiflent,  endowed  with 
a  mod:  lively  and  ardent  imagination.  His  turn 
of  mind  and  character  proved  agreeable  to  the 
regent,  over  whofe  underftanding  he  foon  gained 
an  influence.  Law  engaged  himfelf  that  he 
would  re-eftablifh  the  finances  of  the  kingdom, 
and  eafily  prevailed  upon  that  prince,  who  was  a 
man  of  diffipation  and  genius,  to  countenance  a 
plan  which  promifed  him  wealth  and  reputation. 
We  ila all  now  give  an  account  of  the  feries  and 
refult  of  his  operations. 

Firft,  he  was  allowed,  in  the  month  of  May 
1716,  to  eftablifh  a  bank  at  Paris,  the  capital  of 
which  was  to  confift  of  fix  millions  of  livres  *,  to 
be  formed  by  twelve  hundred  fhares,  of  three 
thoufand  livres  j-  each. 

This  bank  was  not  permitted  to  make  any 
loan.  It  was  prohibited  from  entering  into  any 
kind  of  trade,  and  it’s  engagements  were  to  be 
at  fight.  Every  native,  and  every  foreigner, 
might  place  their  money  in  it;  and  it  engaged  to 
make  all  the  payments,  for  the  deduction  of  five 
fols  J  upon  every  three  thoufand  livres  §.  The 
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bills,  which  it  gave  out  at  a  very  moderate  dif-  B 
count,  were  paid  in  all  the  provinces  by  the  dU  e. 
reftors  of  the  mint,  who  were  it’s  agents,  and 
who,  on  their  part,  drew  upon  it’s  treafury.  It’s 
paper  was  equally  received  in  all  the  principal 
places  in  Europe,  at  the  ordinary  courfe  of  ex¬ 
change,  at  the  time  it  became  due. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  new  eftablifhment  con¬ 
founded  the  opponents  of  it’s  founder,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  went  beyond  his  own  expectations.  It’s 
influence  was  felt  even  from  the  firft.  A  rapid 
circulation  of  money,  which  had  fo  long  remain¬ 
ed  inactive,  from  the  general  miflrufl:  that  pre¬ 
vailed,  foon  brought  every  thing  into  motion 
again.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  arts 
were  revived.  All  articles  of  confumption  re¬ 
fumed  their  former  courfe.  The  merchants,  find¬ 
ing  their  bills  of  exchange  difcounted  at  five  per 
cent .  and  getting  fecurities  for  them  which  were  as 
good  as  fpecie,  renewed  their  fpeculations.  Ufury 
was  put  a  flop  to,  becaufe  perfons  of  property 
found  themfelves  compelled  to  lend  their  money  at 
the  fame  interefl  as  the  bank  did.  When  foreigners 
were  able  to  rely  upon  themature  of  the  payments 
they  might  have  to  make,  they  made  frefh  demands 
for  productions,  from  the  purchafing  of  which 
they  did  not  abflain  without  regret.  To  the  great 
jaftonifhment  of  all  nations,  the  exchange  rofe  to 
the  advantage  of  France. 

This  was  a  confiderable  ftep  j  but  it  was  not 
doing  all  that,  was  pofiible  or  neceflary.  In  the 
month  of  March  1717  it  was  decreed,  that  the 
bills  of  the  bank  fhould  be  received  at  all  the 
offices  in  payment  of  the  taxes,  and  that  they 
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book  Ihould  be  paid  at  fight,  and  without  difcount,  by 
^  lV'_  t  thofe  who  were  intruded  with  the  management  of 
the  public  money.  By  this  important  regulation, 
the  produce  of  the  taxes  was  detained  in  the 
provinces,  the  expence  attending  the  carriage  of 
money  was  faved  both  to  the  fovereign  and  to  the 
public,  and  the  numerous  as  well  as  ulelefs  circu¬ 
lations  it  underwent,  through  the  hands  of  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  agents,  were  avoided.  1  his  opera¬ 
tion,  which  carried  the  credit  of  the  bank  to  the 
highed  pitch,  was  equally  ufeful  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  imp  offs  were  now  collected,  not  only 
without  thofe  a£ts  of  violence,  which  for  fo  long 
a  time  pad  had  raifed  clamours  againd  the  ad- 
minidration,  and  urged  the  people  to  a£ts  of 
defperation ;  but  alfo  the  public  revenues  were 
continually  and  rapidly  increafed,  in  a  manner 
which  could  not  fail  to  bring  about  a  fortunate 
change  in  the  fituation  of  government. 

The  unexpended  appearance  of  fo  many  ad¬ 
vantages,  made  Law  be  confidered  as  a  man  of 
judgment,  of  extenfive  and  elevated  genius,  who 
defpifed  riches,  and  was  ambitious  of  fame,  and 
who  widied  to  tranfrnit  his  name  to  poderity  by 
great  a£ts.  The  gratitude  of  the  people  rofe  fo 
high,  that  he  was  thought  worthy  of  the  mod 
honourable  and  public  monuments.  This  bold 
and  enterprizing  foreigner  availed  himfelf  of  a 
difpofition  fo  favourable  to  him,  in  hadening  the 
execution  of  a  projedf,  which  had  for  a  long  time 
engaged  his  attention.  ,  ::o 

In  the  month  of  Augud  1717,  he  obtained 

permiffion  to  edabliih  the  Wedern  Company,  the 

rights, 
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rights  of  which  were  at  firft  confined  to  the  ex- 
clufive  trade  of  Louifiana,  and  of  the  beavers  of 
Canada.  The  privileges  formerly  granted  for 
the  trade  to  Africa,  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  to 
China,  were  foon  incorporated  with  thofe  of  the 
new  eftablifhment.  Thefe  companies,  thus  united, 
projedted  the  paying  off  of  the  national  debt.  In 
order  to  put  them  in  a  condition  to  accomplifh  fo 
great  a  defign,  government  granted  them  thefale 
of  tobacco,  the  coinage,  the  excife  duties,  and 
the  farms  general. 

In  order  to  haften  the  revolution.  Law  obtain¬ 
ed  on  the  4th  of  December  1718,  that  the  bank 
which  he  had  eflablifhed  two  years  before,  and 
which,  while  it’s  interefts  were  diflindt  from  thofe 
of  the  flate,  had  been  of  fo  great  utility,  fhould 
be  eredted  into  a  royal  bank.  It’s  bills  palled  as 
current  coin  between  individuals,  and  they  were 
taken  in  payment  at  all  the  royal  treafuries. 

The  firft  operations  of  the  new  fyftem  gave 
univerfal  fatisfadlion.  The  fhares  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  mod  of  them  bought  with  government 
bills,  and  which,  upon  an  average,  did  not  really 
coft  five  hundred  livres  %  rofe  to  the  value  of  ten 
thoufand  livres  j*,  payable  in  bank  bills.  Such 
was  the  general  infatuation,  that  not  only  natives, 
but  foreigners,  and  men  of  the  belt  underftand^ 
ing,  fold  their  flock,  their  lands  and  their  jewels* 
in  order  to  play  at  this  extraordinary  game.  Gold 
and  filver  were  in  no  kind  of  eflimation  $  nothing 
but  paper  currency  was  fought  after. 

f  416!,  13s. 
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It  was  not,  perhaps,  impoflible,  but  that  this 
enthufiafm  might  have  been  kept  up  for  a  fuf- 
ficient  length  of  time,  to  have  been  produ&ive  of 
fome  advantage,  if  Law's  views  had  been  im¬ 
plicitly  followed.  This  calculator,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  boldnefs  of  his  principles,  was  defirous  of 
limiting  the  number  of  fhares,  although  he  never 
could  have  been  compelled  to  reimburfe  them. 
But  he  was  more  particularly  determined  not  to 
diftribute  bank  bills  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  hundred  millions  of  livres  *.  This 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  value  of  the  fpecie  circu¬ 
lating  in  the  kingdom  and  he  flattered  himfelf. 


that  by  thefe  operations,  he  fhould  collect  in  the 
king’s  coffers  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it,  to  enable 
him  to  pay  off  any  perfons  who  might  be  defirous 
of  changing  their  paper  currency  into  money.  A 
plan  which  in  itfelf  was  fo  little  likely  to  fucceed, 
was  flill  further  difconcerted  by  the  conduct  of  the 
regent. 


This  prince  had  received  from  nature  a  quick 
and  penetrating  fpirit,  an  uncommon  fhare  of 
memory,  and  a  found  undemanding.  He  ac¬ 
quired  by  ftudy  a  manly  degree  of  eloquence,  an 
exquifite  difcernment,  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts, 
and  a  proficiency  in  them.  In  war,  he  difplayed 
much  valour  ;  and  in  the  management  of  civil 
affairs,  great  dexterity  and  franknefs.  His  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  circumftances  of  the  times,  con¬ 
tributed  to  place  him  in  fome  delicate  fituations, 
by  which  he  gained  a  complete  knowlege  of 
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mankind,  and  an  early  experience.  The  kind  of  B 
difgrace  in  which  he  had  lived  for  a  long  time, 
had  given  him  focial  manners,  fo  that  he  waseafy 
of  accefs  j  and  in  any  intercourfe  with  him,  no 
man  had  reafon  to  fear  the  being  treated  with  ill- 
humour,  or  with  haughtinefs.  His  converfation 
was  infinuating,  and  his  manners  perfe<5tly  grace¬ 
ful.  He  was  of  a  benevolent  difpofition,  or  at 
leaft  a  {Turned  the  appearance  of  it. 

These  amiable  and  eflimable  qualities  did  not 
produce  the  great  effects 'that  were  expedted  from 
them.  The  want  of  firmnefs  in  Philip  rendered  all 
thefe  advantages  ufelefs  to  the  nation.  He  had  never 
ftrength  of  mind  fufficient  to  refufe  any  thing  to 
his  friends,  to  his  enemies,  to  his  miftreffes,  and 
efpecially  to  his  favourite  Dubois,  the  moil  cor¬ 
rupt  and  profligate  of  men.  This  inability  of 
refufing  manifefled  itfelf  particularly  at  the  time 
of  the  fyflem.  In  order  to  glut  the  cupidity  of 
all  thofe  who  had  the  impudence  to  fay,  or  to 
think  that  they  were  ufeful,  he  created  fix  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-four  thoufand  fhares,  the  value 
of  which  rofe  to  above  fix  thoufand  millions  of 
livres  *,  and  gave  out  bank  bills  to  the  amount 
of  2,696,400,000  livres  f* 

A  disproportion  fo  enormous,  between  the 
paper  currency  and  the  coin,  might  poflibly  have 
been  fupported  in  a  free  nation,  where  it  had  been 
brought  on  by  degrees.  The  citizens,  accuftom- 
ed  to  confider  the  nation  as  a  permanent  and  in¬ 
dependent  body,  trufl  to  it's  fecurity  the  more 
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K  readily,  as  they  are  feldom  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it’s  powers,  and  have  a  good  opinion  of  it’s 
equity,  founded  on  experience.  Upon  the  drength 
of  this  favourable  prejudice,  credit  is  often 
jlretched  in  thofe  dates  beyond  the  real  refources 
and  fecurities  of  the  nation.  This  is  not  the  cafe 
in  abfolute  monarchies,  efpecially  fuch  as  have 
often  broken  their  engagements.  If  in  times  of 
*  public  infatuation  an  implicit  confidence  be 
diew’n,  it  is  but  for  a  little  while.  Their  infol- 
vency  becomes  evident.  The  honedy  of  the  mo¬ 
narch,  the  mortgage,  the  dock,  every  thing  ap¬ 
pears  imaginary.  The  creditor,  recovered  from 
his  delirium,  demands  his  money  with  a  degree  of 
impatience  proportionable  to  his  uneafinefs.  The 
hidory  of  the  fydem  corroborates  this  truth. 

The  defire  of  putting  off  thofe,  who  fird  re¬ 
covered  from  the  general  phrenzy,  were  wifhing 
to  convert  their  paper  into  money,  made  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  expedients,  fuch  as 
could  only  have  been  fuggeded  by  the  mod  in¬ 
veterate  oppofer  of  the  fydem.  Gold  was  pro¬ 
hibited  in  trade.  Ail  the  citizens  were  forbidden 
to  keep  by  them  more  than  five  hundred  livres  * 
in  fpecie.  Several  fuccelfive  diminutions  in  the 
value  of  the  coin  were  declared  by  edidt.  Thele 
tyrannical  proceedings  not  only  put  a  dop  to  the 
demands,  but  likewife  reduced  fome  timid-  per- 
fons  to  the  cruel  neceffity  of  throwing  more  dock 
into  the  bank.  But  this  temporary  fuccefs  did 
not  even  conceal  the  precipice  that  had  been  fo 
imprudently  opened. 
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In  order  to  prop  up  an  edifice  which  was  B  0  5*  K 
tumbling  to  pieces  on  all  Tides,  it  was  decreed,  ■; 

that  the  ftandard  for  the  coin  ffiould  be  raifed  to 
eighty-two  livres  ten  fols  *  the  mark ;  that  the 
bank  bills  fhould  be  reduced  to  half  of  their 
value,  and  the  fhares  to  five  ninths.  This  mode  of 
reducing  the  difproportion  between  the  paper 
currency  and  the  coin,  was,  perhaps,  the  lead 
unreafonable  that  could  have  been  adopted 
in  the  defperate  fituation  of  affairs  at  that  time  ; 
it  completed,  however,  the  general  confufion. 

The  confternation  became  univerfal ;  every  man 
thought  he  had  loft  the  half  of  his  fortune,  and 
haftened  to  call  in  the  remainder.  The  coffers 
were  empty,  and  the  ftock-holders  found  they  had 
been  deluded  by  mere  chimeras.  Then  it  was 
that  Law  difappeared,  and  with  him  the  expect¬ 
ation,  abfurdly  entertained,  of  obtaining  the  re- 
ftoration  of  the  public  finances,  through  his 
means.  Every  thing  fell  into  confufion. 

It  did  not  Teem  poffible  to  clear  up  this  chaos. 

In  order  to  attempt  it,  on  the  26th  of  January 
1721,  an  office  was  created,  into  which  the  life 
annuities,  and  perpetual  annuities,  the  ffiares,  the 
bank  bills ;  in  a  word,  all  papers  bearing  the 
mark  of  the  royal  authority,  of  whatever  kind, 
were  to  be  depofited  in  the  courfe  of  two  months, 
and  their  validity  was  afterwards  to  be  dif- 
cuffed. 

It  was  found  by  this  examination,  fo  celebrated 
under  the  title  of  Fifa3  that  bank  bills  had  been 

#  3I.  8s.  9<i, 
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b  o  o  k  circulated  to  the  amount  of  2,69654005000 
>  livres  *.  The  value  of  707,327,460  livres  j*  of 
thefe  was  burnt,  and  not  reckoned  in  the  liqui¬ 
dation.  The  flock-holders  were  condemned  to  a 
reftitution  of  187,893,661  livres  and  other 
modes  were  contrived  to  diminifh  the  national 
debt.  The  political  machine  began  now  to  re¬ 
fume  it’s  motions,  but  they  were  neither  eafy,  nor 
even  regular. 

In  whatever  manner  the  finances  of  the  king¬ 
dom  were  afterwards  adminiflered,  they  were 
never  adequate  to  the  expences.  This  is  a  dif- 
trefTmg  fa£t,  the  demonftration  of  which  we  have 
before  our  eyes.  In  vain  were  taxes  multiplied  ; 
wants,  fancies,  and  depredations,  were  llill  in- 
creafed  beyond  them  ;  and  the  treafury  became 
more  and  more  in  debt.  At  the  death  of 
Lewis XV.  the  public  revenues  rofe  10375,33 1,874 
livres  §,  But  the  engagements,  notwithflanding 
the  multitude  of  bankruptcies  that  had  been 
made,  amounted  to  190,858,531  livres  |[.  There 
remained,  therefore,  no  more  than  184,473,343 
livres  ** ;  the  expences  of  the  {late  required 
210,000,000  livres  ff  ;  confequently  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  25,526,657  livres  %%  in  tre^ 
fury. 

The  public  fuppofe,  that  a  better  ufe  will  be 
made  of  the  revenue  under  the  prelent  reign. 
Their  expectations  are  founded  upon  the  love  of 


*  112,350,000k 
t  7,808,912k  10s.  led. 
11  7,952,438k  1 5s.  iod. 
ft  8,750,000!. 


f  29,471,977k  I OS. 

§  15,638,828k  is.  Sd. 
**  7,686,389k  5s.  iod. 
XX  1,063,610k  13s.  4d. 


order. 
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order,  the  contempt  of  pomp,  the  fpirit  of  juf- 
tice,  and  thofe  other  plain  and  modeft  virtues, 
which  feemed  to  crowd  about  the  throne  when 
Lewis  XVI.  afcended  it. 

Young  Prince!  thou  who  haft  been  able  to 
preferve  an  abhorrrence  of  vice  and  diffipation 
in  the  midft  of  the  moft  diffolute  of  courts,  and 
under  the  weakeft  of  preceptors,  condefcend  to 
hear  me  with  indulgence,  becaufe  I  am  an  honeft 
man,  and  one  of  thy  beft  fubjedts  ;  becaufe 
I  have  no  pretenfions  to  thy  favour,  and  that 
every  morning  and  evening  I  lift  up  my  hands  to 
heaven,  praying  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  for 
the  profperity  and  glory  of  thy  reign.  The  bold- 
nefs  with  which  I  fhall  venture  to  tell  thee  truths 
that  thy  predeceflor  never  hear’d  from  the  mouths 
of  his  flatterers,  and  which  thou  wilt  not  be  more 
likely  to  hear  from  thofe  who  approach  thee,  is 
the  beft  eulogium  I  can  make  of  thy  charadler. 

Thou  reigneft  over  the  fineft  empire  in  the 
univerfe.  Notwithftanding  the  decline  into  which 
it  is  fallen,  there  is  no  place  upon  the  earth  where 
the  arts  and  fciences  fuftain  themfelves  with  fo 
much  luftre.  The  neighbouring  nations  are  in 
want  of  thy  afliftance,  while  thou  can’ft  maintain 
thyfelf  without  their’s.  If  thy  provinces  were  to 
enjoy  all  the  fertility  of  which  they  are  fufcep- 
tible  ;  if  thy  troops,  without  being  much  more 
numerous  were  as  well  difciplined  as  they  could 
be  ;  if  thy  revenues,  without  being  increafed, 
were  more  faithfully  adminiftered  ;  if  a  fpirit  of 
ceconomy  diredled  the  expences  of  thy  minifters, 
and  of  thy  palace;  if  thy  debts  were  paid  off* 
-  7  what 
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book  what  power  on  earth  would  be  fo  formidable  as 
' — v — ->  thine  ? 

Say,  where  is  the  monarch  who  rules  over 
fubje&s  fo  patient,  fo  faithful,  and  fo  affection¬ 
ate  ?  Is  there  a  people  more  frank,  more  active, 
or  more  induftrious  ?  Has  not  all  Europe  derived 
from  them  that  focial  fpirit  which  fo  happily  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  prefent  period  from  all  preceding 
ages  ?  Have  not  ftatefmen  of  all  countries  pro¬ 
nounced  thy  empire  to  be  inexhauftible  ?  Thou 
thyfelf  wilt  even  be  fenfible  of  the  whole  extent 
of  thefe  refources,  if  thou  fay’d  to  thyfelf  with¬ 
out  delay  :  £<I  am  young,  but  my  only  with  is  to 
“  do  good.  Firmnefs  gets  the  better  of  all  ob- 
cc  ftacles.  Let  me  only  be  prefented  with  a  true 
*c  picture  of  my  fituation :  whatever  it  may  be, 
cc  I  (hall  not  be  alarmed.”  Prince,  thou  haft 
commanded,  and  I  haften  to  obey.  If  while  I 
am  fpeaking,  one  tear  does  but  deal  from  thine 
eyes,  our  prefervation  is  at  hand* 

When  an  unexpected  event  placed  the  fcepter 
in  thine  unexperienced  hands,  the  French  navy 
for  one  moment,  one  fingle  awful  moment,  had 
ceafed  to  exift.  Weaknefs,  diforder,  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  had  re-plunged  it  into  that  date  of  anni¬ 
hilation,  from  which  it  had  emerged  at  the  mod 
brilliant  sera  of  the  monarchy.  It  had  neither 
been  able  to  defend  our  didant  poffeffions,  nor  to 
preferve  our  coafts  from  invafion  and  plunder* 
In  all  the  regions  of  the  globe,  our  feamen,  and 
our  merchants  were  expofed  to  ruinous  op- 
preffions,  and  to  mortifications  infinitely  more 
intolerable. 

The1 
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The  forces  and  treafure  of  the  nation,  had 
been  lavished  for  interefts,  foreign,  and  perhaps 
repugnant  to  our  own.  But  what  is  gold,  or 
what  is  blood,  in  comparifon  of  honour  ?  Our 
arms,  formerly  fo  much  dreaded,  infpired  no  more 
any  kind  of  terror.  We  were  fcarce  allowed  to 
have  courage. 

Our  ambaffadors,  who  for  fo  long  a  time  had 
appeared  in  foreign  courts  lefs  to  negotiate,  than 
to  manifeft  the  intentions,  I  had  almoft  faid  the 
will,  of  their  makers ;  our  ambaffadors  were 
now  defpifed.  The  moil  important  tranfa&ions 
were  concluded  without  any  communication  with 
them.  Powers  in  alliance  with  us,  divided  em¬ 
pires  amongft  themfelves  without  our  knowlege. 
Was  it  poffible  to  declare  in  a  more  infuking, 
and  lefs  equivocal  manner,  the  little  weight  we 
were  confidered  to  have  in  the  general  balance  of 
the  political  affairs  of  Europe  ?  What  was  be¬ 
come  of  the  dignity  and  refpedfc  of  the  French 
name  ? 

Such  is,  young  fovereign,  thy  fituation  with¬ 
out  the  limits  of  thine  empire.  Thou  dosft  call 
down  thine  eyes,  and  dareft  not  to  look  at  it. 
The  internal  view  of  thy  kingdom  will  not  afford 
thee  a  more  comfortable  profpedh 

In  proof  of  this,  I  call  to  witnefs  that  fucceffion 
of  bankruptcies  which  have  happened  from  year 
to  year,  from  month  to  month,  under  the  reign 
of  thy  predeceffor.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  utmoft 
degree  of  indigence  hath  infenfibly  been  brought 
on  a  multitude  of  fubjedls,  who  had  incurred  no 
other  reproach,  than  that  of  having  indifcreetly 

truiled 
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book  truded  their  fortune  to  their  fovereigns,  and  of 
having  over-rated  the  edimation  of  their  facred 
promile.  We  fhould  be  afhamed  of  a  breach  of 
faith,  even  with  an  enemy ;  and  kings,  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  their  country,  are  not  afhamed  to  break 
their  words  in  this  cruel  and  bale  manner  with 
their  children  !  Abominable  proditution  of  their1 
oaths  !  It  might  (till  be  fome  kind  of  confolation 
to  thefe  unfortunate  perfons,  if  they  had  fallen 
viflims  to  the  neceffity  of  circumdances,  or  to 
the  urgency  of  the  public  wants,  which  are  ever 
renewed  :  but  thefe  acts  of  perfidy  have  been 
executed  after  years  of  a  long  peace,  without 
there  appearing  any  other  motive  for  them,  than 
theabandoningof  the  plunderofthe  public  finances 
to  a  multitude  of  perfons  as  vile  as  they  were  ra¬ 
pacious.  Behold  the  chain  of  them,  defcending 
from  the  upper  fleps  of  the  throne,  and  extend¬ 
ing  from  thence  to  the  lowed  ranks  of  fociety. 
Behold  what  is  the  confequence,  when  the-  mo¬ 
narch  feparates  his  interefls  from  thofe  of  his 

people. 

Cast  thine  eyes  upon  the  capital  of  thine  em¬ 
pire,  and  thou  wilt  find  in  it  two  orders  of 
citizens.  The  fird,  gorged  with  riches,  difplay 
a  luxury  which  raifes  the  indignation  of  thofe 
whom  it  does  not  feduce  ;  the  others,  are  oppreff- 
ed  with  indigence,  which  they  increafe  by  af- 
fuming  the  appearance  of  affluence  that  does  not 
belong  to  them  :  for  fuch  is  the  power  of  gold* 
when  it  is  become  the  idol  of  a  nation,  that  it  is  a 
fubditute  for  every  talent,  and  for  every  virtue ; 
infomuch  that  a  man  mud  either  have  riches,  or 
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make  it  be  thought  that  he  has.  Among  this  BO,OK 
heap  of  diffolute  men,  thou  wilt  fee  fome  labo-  c— y 
rious,  honefl,  oeconomical,  and  induflrious  citi¬ 
zens,  half  profcribed  by  the  erroneous  laws, 
which  the  fpirit  of  intoleration  hath  didlated,  de¬ 
prived  of  all  public  functions,  and  always  ready 
to  quit  their  country  becaufe  they  are  not  allowed 
to  take  root  by  the  acquifition  of  property  in  a 
ftate  where  they  exift,  without  civil  honour,  and 
without  Security. 

Turn  thy  view  towards  the  provinces  where 
every  fpecies  of  induflry  is  upon  the  decline. 

Thou  wilt  fee  them  finking  under  the  load  of 
taxes,  and  under  the  oppreffions,  as  diverfified  as 
they  are  cruel,  of  the  numberlefs  fatellites  attend¬ 
ing  on  the  contradlors. 

After  this,  take  a  review  of  the  country,  and 
behold  if  thou  can’ll,  with  an  unweeping  eye,  the 
man  who  enriches  us  condemned  to  perifli  with 
mifery ;  the  unfortunate  farmer,  who  fcarce  re¬ 
tains  from  the  lands  that  he  has  cultivated  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  flraw  to  cover  his  hut,  and 
make  himfelf  a  bed.  Behold  the  prote&ed  ex¬ 
tortioner,  roaming  about  his  poor  habitation,  in 
hopes  of  finding,  in  the  appearance  of  fome  little 
improvement  in  his  wretched  fituation,  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  redoubling  his  extortions.  Behold  mul¬ 
titudes  of  men,  who  have  no  pofTeffions,  quitting, 
from  the  earliefl  dawn,  their  dwelling,  with  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  cattle,  in  order 
to  proceed  without  wages,  and  without  food,  to 
the  making  of  roads,  the  advantage  of  which  is 
entirely  for  thofe  who  engrofs  all  pofiefTions. 

Vol.  II.  Y  I  PERCEIVE 
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I  perceive  that  thy  feeling  heart  is  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  grief ;  and  thou  doeft  afk  with  a  figh, 
what  is  the  remedy  to  fuch  a  variety  of  evils? 
Thou  fhalt  be  told  it ;  thou  fhalt  tell  it  to  thyfelf. 
But  thou  muff  firft  be  informed  that  the  monarch, 
who  hath  none  but  pacific  virtues,  may  fecure  the 
affedion  of  his  fubjeds  j  and  that  there  is  nothing, 
except  fortitude,  which  can  make  him  refpeded 
by  his  neighbours  ;  thou  mufl  be  informed,  that 
kings  have  no  relations,  and  that  family  corn- 
pads  laft  no  longer  than  the  contrading  parties 
find  their  intereft  in  them  j  that  there  is  flill  lefs 
confidence  to  be  repofed  in  thy  alliance  with  an 
artful  houfe,  which  requires  a  flrid  obfervation  of 
the  treaties  made  with  it,  without  ever  being  at 
a  lofs  for  a  pretence  to  elude  the  conditions  of 
them,  when  they  Hand  in  the  way  of  it’s  own 
aggrandizement  thou  mufl  be  informed,  that  a 
king,  the  only  man  who  knows  not  whether  he  has 
a  true  friend  near  him,  cannot  poflibly  have  one 
out  of  his  dominions,  and  mufl  therefore  rely 
only  upon  himfelf $  that  an  empire  can  no  more 
fubfifl  without  morals,  and  without  virtue,  than  a 
private  family ;  that  it  haflens  on  in  the  fame 
manner  to  it’s  ruin  by  diflipation,  and  is  equally 
unable  of  recovering  itfelf  without  ceconomy  ; 
thou  mufl  be  informed,  that  pomp  adds  nothing 
to  the  majefly  of  the  throne  ;  that  one  of  thy  an- 
ceflors  never  appeared  more  great  than  when  at¬ 
tended  by  a  few  guards,  which  he  had  even  no 
occafion  for,  more  plainly  clothed  -than  any  one 
of  his  fubjeds,  and  with  his  back  refting  againft 
an  oak,  he  hear’d  all  complaints  that  were  addrefT- 

ed 
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td  to  him,  and  determined  every  difpute;  thou  B  ^  0  K 
mud  be  informed,  in  a  word,  that  thy  kingdom  u— 
will  recover  from  the  abvfs  digged  by  thy  prede- 
ceflors,  if  thou  wilt  take  upon  thyfelf  to  regulate 
thy  conduct,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  a  rich 
individual,  loaded  with  debt,  and  yet  honeft 
enough  to  be  defirous  of  anfwering  the  inconfider- 
ate  engagements  of  his  anceftors,  and  juft  enough 
to  rejed,  with  indignation,  every  tyrannical  pro¬ 
ceeding  that  might  be  fuggefted  to  him. 

Ask  thyfelf  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  -  during 
the  night,  in  the  midft  of  the  tumult  of  thy 
court,  in  the  retirement  of  thy  clofet,  when  thou 
doft  refled  ;  and  in  what  moment  oughteft  thou 
not  to  re  fled  upon  the  happinefs  of  twenty-two 
millions  of  people  whom  thou  cherifhett,  who 
have  an  affedion  for  thee,  and  who  anticipate  by 
their  wifhes  the  time  when  they  may  adore  thee  t 
afk  thyfelf,  I  fay,  whether  thy  intention  be  to 
perpetuate  the  ablurd  profufion  of  thy  palace. 

Whether  thou  wilt  rkeep  that  multitude  of 
high  and  fubaltern  officers  who  devour  thee. 

Whether  thou  wilt  continue  the  expenfive 
maintenance  of  that  number  of  ufelefs  cattles, 
with  the  enormous  falaries  granted  to  thole  who 
govern  them. 

Whether  thou  wilt  ftill  double  and  treble  the 
expences  of  thy  houfehold,  by  journeys  as  coftly  as 
they  are  ufelefs. 

Whether  thou  wilt  diffipate  lit  fcandalous 
feftivals  the  fubfittence  of  thy  people* 

Whether  thou  wilt  allow  that  tables  of  a 
ruinous  game,  the  fource  of  debafeme'nt  and  cor- 
•  Y  2  ruption. 
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ruption,  fhould  be  fixed  under  thy  own  in- 
fpedion. 

Whether  thou  wilt  fuffer  thy  treafurv  to  be 
exhaufted,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  pomp  of  thy 
relations,  and  to  maintain  them  in  a  ftate,  the  i 
magnificence  of  which  fhall  be  emulous  of  thine 


own. 

Whether  thou  wilt  fuffer,  that  the  example  of 
a  treacherous  luxury  fhould  diforder  the  fenfes 
of  our  women,  and  drive  their  hufbands  to 
defpair. 

Whether  thou  wilt  facrifke  every  day  for  the 
feed  of  thy  horfes,  a  quantity  of  fubfiftence  fuf- 
ficient  to  nourifh  feveral  thoufands  of  thy  fubjeds, 
who  are  perifhing  with  hunger  and  mifery. 

Whether  thou  wilt  ftill  grant  to  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ftate,  already  too  amply  gratified,  and 
to  fome  military  men,  already  enjoying  a  con- 
fiderable  ftipend  during  a  long  feries  of  years 
paffed  in  idlenefs,  fums  of  an  extraordinary  mag¬ 
nitude,  for  operations  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
perform,  and  which  in  every  other  government,  ex¬ 
cept  thine,  they  would  be  obliged  to  execute  at 
their  own  expence. 

Whether  thou  wilt  perfift  in  the  fruitlefs 
poffeffion  of  immenfe  domains  which  yield  thee 
nothing,  and  the  alienation  of  which,  while  it 
might  ferve  to  difcharge  part  of  thy  debt,  would 
increafe  both  thine  own  income  and  the  riches 
of  the  nation.  The  man  to  whom  every  thing 
belongs  as  fovereign,  ought  not  to  poffefs  any 
thing  as  a  private  man. 


Whether 
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Whether  thou  wilt  give  way  to  the  infatiable  B  K 
avidity  of  thy  courtiers,  and  of  the  courtiers  of  1 
thy  relations. 

Whether  thou  wilt  permit  that  the  nobles, 
the  magiftrates,  and  all  powerful  and  protected 
perfons  in  thy  kingdom,  fhould  continue  to  caft 
off  from  their  own  fhoulders  the  burden  of  the 
taxes,  in  order  to  make  it  fall  with  greater  weight 
upon  the  people.  A  fpecies  of  extortion  againft 
which  the  groans  of  the  oppreffed,  and  the  re- 
monftrances  of  enlightened  men,  have  fo  long  and 
fo  unavailingly  been  uttered. 

Whether  thou  wilt  confirm  to  a  body  of  men, 
who  are  in  poifeffion  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  riches 
of  the  kingdom,  the  abfurd  privilege  of  taxing 
themfelves  at  difcretion,  and  under  the  title  of 
gratuitous  offerings,  which  they  are  not  afhamed 
to  give  to  their  fubfidies,  to  fignify  to  thee  that 
they  owe  thee  nothing ;  that  they  are  not  the  lefs 
entitled  to  thy  protection,  and  to  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  fociety,  without  taking  upon  themfelves 
any  of  the  duties  of  it,  and  that  thou  haft  no  right 
to  any  return  of  gratitude  from  them. 

When  to  thefe  feveral  queftions  thou  haft  of 
thyfelf  given  thofe  juft  and  fincere  anfwers  which 
thy  feeling  and  royal  heart  fhall  dictate,  let  thy 
actions  correfpond  with  them.  Be  firm.  Suffer 
not  thyfelf  to  be  fhaken  by  any  of  thofe  repre- 
fentations  which  duplicity  or  perfonal  intereft 
may  fuggeft  to  reftrain  thee,  perhaps  even  to  in- 
fpire  thee  with  terror ;  and  be  affured  that  thou 
wilt  foon  be  the  moft  revered,  and  the  moft  for¬ 
midable  potentate  of  the  earth. 

Y  3  Yes, 
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Yes,  Lewis  XVI.,  fuch  is  the  fortune  that 
awaits  thee ;  and  it  is  in  the  confidence  that  thou 
wilt  attain  to  it,  that  I  Hill  remain  attached  to 
life.  I  have  but  one  word  more  to  fay  to  thee, 
but  that  is  of  importance.  It  is,  that  thou 
Ihoulcl’ft  confider  as  the  moll  dangerous  of  im- 
poftors,  as  the  moft  inveterate  enemy  of  crur  hap- 
pinefs  and  of  thy  glory,  the  impudent  flatterer, 
who  fliall  not  hefitate  to  lull  thee  into  a  ftate  of 
fatal  tranquillity  $  either  by  reprefenting  to  thee 
in  a  fainter  light,  the  diftrefsful  pidlure  of  thy 
fituation  5  or  by  exaggerating  the  impropriety, 
the  danger,  and  the  difficulty,  of  employing  the 
refources  that  may  occur  to  thy  mind. 

Thou  wilt  hear  it  whifpered  around  thee: 
V hefe  things  cannot  he  done  and  even  if  they  could> 
they  are  innovations.  Innovations  let  them  be. 
But  all  the  difcoveries  that  have  been  made  in  the 
arts  and  fciences,  have  they  not  been  equally  fo  ? 
Is  then  the  art  of  good  government  the  only  one 
that  cannot  be  improved  ?  Or  are  we  to  reckon 
as  innovations,  the  general  affembly  ot  a  great 
nation ;  the  refloration  of  primitive  liberty,  and 

the  refpe&able  exertion  of  the  fir  ft  a<d$  of  natural 
juftice  ? 

Situation  of  At  the  fall  of  the  fyftem,  the  government 


t he  tail  of 
the  fyftem. 


Company  at  gave  up  to  the  India  Company  the  monopoly  of 
tobacco,  in  difcharge  of  the  ninety  millions  of 
livres  *  they  had  lent.  It  alfo  granted  them  the 
exclufive  privilege  of  all  the  lotteries  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  allowed  them  to  convert  into  life 
annuities  and  tontines  part  of  their  ihares.  There 

remained  only  to  the  number  of  fifty-fix  thoufand 

of 

*  3)703,ocq!. 
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of  thefe,  which,  by  fubfequent  events,  were  re-  B  °v°  K 

duced  to  fifty  thoufand  two  hundred  fixty-eight  1— -v - 1 

and  four-tenths.  Unfortunately,  thisfociety  pre- 
ferved  the  privileges  of  the  feveral  companies  out 
of  which  it  had  been  formed ;  and  this  preroga¬ 
tive  added  neither  to  it’s  wifdom  or  power;  it 
confined  the  negro  trade,  and  flopped  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fugar  colonies.  Mofl  of  it’s  privileges 
ferved  only  to  authorife  odious  monopolies.  The 
mofl  fertile  regions  upon  earth,  when  occupied  by 
the  Company,  were  neither  peopled  nor  cultivated. 

The  fpirit  of  finance,  which  reflrains  purfuits  as 
much  as  the  commercial  fpirit  enlarges  them, 
became,  and  has  ever  lince  continued,  the  fpirit 
of  the  Company.  The  directors  thought  only  of 
turning  to  their  own  advantage  the  rights  ceded 
to  the  Company  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  America. 

It  became  a  fociety  of  contractors,  rather  than 
of  merchants.  Nothing  could  poflibly  be  faid  in 
praife  of  their  adminiflration,  had  they  not  been 
fo  honeft  as  to  pay  off  the  debts  accumulated  in 
India  for  a  century  paft ;  and  taken  care  to  fecure 
Pondicherry  againft  any  invafion,  by  furrounding 
it  with  walls.  Their  trade  was  but  trifling  and 
precarious,  till  Orry  was  appointed  to  fuperintend 
the  finances  of  the  nation. 

That  upright  and  difinterefled  minifter  fullied  Great  fuc- 

10  ,  i'll  ce^s  °‘ 

his  virtues  by  a  harfnnefs  of  temper,  which  he  Company  j 
apologized  for  in  a  manner  not  much  to  the  credit  rount*ofac 
of  the  nation.  One  day  when  a  friend  was  re-  ^eJietsotto,t’s 
proaching  him  with  the  roughnefs  of  his  manners,  wil° n  lC 
he  anfwered.  How  can  I  behave  otherwise  ?  Out  of 
a  hundred  people  I  fee  in  a  day>  fifty  take  me  for  a 

Y  4  fool. 
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B  °iv*  K  f00^  an^  fior  a  ^nave-  had  a  brother 

c— — >  named  Fulvy,  who  was  lefs  rigid  in  his  principles, 
but  had  more  affability,  and  a  greater  fhare  of 
capacity.  He  intruded  him  with  the  concerns  of 
the  Company,  which  could  not  but  flourifh  under 
fuch  a  direction. 

Notwithstanding  the  former  prejudices  and 
thofe  which  ftill  prevailed  ;  notwithstanding  the 
abhorrence  the  public  had  for  any  remains  of 
Law’s  fyftem ;  notwithftanding  the  authority  of 
the  Sorbonne,  which  had  decided  that  the  divi¬ 
dend  upon  the  fhares  came  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  ufury  5  notwithftanding  the  blindnefs  of  a 
nation,  credulous  enough  not  to  be  fhocked  at  fo 
abfurd  a  decifion  ;  yet  ftill  the  two  brothers  found 
means  to  convince  Cardinal  Fleury,  that  it  was 
proper  to  fupport  the  India  Company  in  an  effec¬ 
tual  manner.  They  even  prevailed  upon  that 
minifter,  more  fkilful  in  the  art  of  managing 
riches,  than  in  that  of  increafing  them,  to  lavifh 
the  king’s  favours  upon  this  eftablifhment.  The 
care  of  fuperintending  it’s  trade,  and  of  enlarging 
it’s  powers,  was  afterwards  committed  to  feveral 
perfons  of  know’n  abilities. 

Dumas  was  fent  to  Pondicherry.  He  foon  ob¬ 
tained  leave  of  the  court  of  Delhi  to  coin  money  j 
which  privilege  was  worth  four  or  five  hundred 
thoufand  livres  *  a  year.  He  obtained  a  ceffion  of 
the  territory  of  Karical,  which  entitled  him  to  a 
confiderable  fhare  in  the  trade  of  Tanjour.  Some 
time  after,  a  hundred  thoufand  Marattas  invaded 

*  From  16,666b  13s.  4CI.  to  20,833b  6s.  8d. 
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the  Decan.  They  attacked  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
who  was  vanquifhed  and  flain.  His  family,  and 
feveralof  his  fubjedls,  took  refuge  in  Pondicherry. 
They  were  received  with  all  the  kindnefs  due  to 
allies  in  diflrefs.  Ragogi  BoufTola,  the  general 
of  the  victorious  army,  demanded,  that  they  fhould 
be  delivered  up  to  him  and  further  required  the 
payment  of  1,200,000  livres  *  in  virtue  of  a 
tribute,  which  he  pretended  the  French  had  for¬ 
merly  fubmitted  to. 

Dumas  made  anfwer,  That  fo  long  as  the  Mo¬ 
guls  had  been  mailers  of  that  country,  they  had 
always  treated  the  French  with  the  refpedl  due  to 
one  of  the  moil  illuilrious  nations  in  the  world, 
which,  in  her  turn,  took  a  pride  in  protecting  her 
benefactors  ;  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  character 
of  that  magnanimous  nation  to  deliver  up  a  num¬ 
ber  of  women  and  children,  and  of  unfortunate 
and  defencelefs  men,  to  fee  them  put  to  death  ; 
that  the  fugitives  then  in  the  town  were  under  the 
protection  of  his  king,  who  eileemed  it  his  highefl 
honour  to  be  the  protector  of  the  diilreiled ;  that 
every  Frenchman  in  Pondicherry  would  cheerfully 
die  in  their  defence  ;  and  that  his  own  life  was 
forfeited,  if  his  fovereign  were  to  know  that  he 
had  fo  much  as  liftened  to  the  mention  of  a  tribute. 
He  added,  that  he  was  ready  to  defend  the  place 
to  the  lad  extremity  ;  and  if  he  fhould  be  over¬ 
powered,  he  would  get  on  board  his  fhips,  and 
return  to  Europe  :  that  Ragogi  might  confider 
whether  he  chofe  to  expofe  his  army  to  utter  de- 
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dru&ion,  when  the  greated  advantage  that  could 
be  obtained  by  it  was  to  take  poflfeflion  of  a  heap 
of  ruins. 

The  Indians  had  not  been  accudomed  to  hear 
the  French  talk  with  fo  much  dignity.  This  bold- 
nefs  daggered  the  general  of  the  Marattas ;  and, 
after  fome  negociations  fkilfully  carried  on,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  grant  peace  to  Pondicherry. 

Whilst  Dumas  was  procuring  wealth  and  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  Company,  the  government  fent  la 
Bourdonnais  to  the  Ifle  of  France. 

The  Portuguefe,  at  the  time  of  their  firft 
voyages  to  India,  had  difcovered  to  the  eafl  of 
Madagafcar,  between  the  19th  and  20th  degrees 
of  latitude,  three  iflands,  to  which  they  gave  the 
names  of  Mafcarenhas,  Cerne,  and  Rodrigue. 
There  they  found  neither  men  nor  quadrupeds, 
and  attempted  no  fettlement  upon  either  of  the 
iflands.  The  mod  wedern  of  them,  which  had 
been  called  Mafcarenhas,  had  for  it’s  fird  inhabit¬ 
ants,  about  the  year  1660,  feven  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  Frenchmen.  Five  years  after  this  they  were 
joined  by  two-and-twenty  of  their  countrymen. 
Their  number  was  foon  further  increafed  by  the 
calamity  which  dedroyed  the  colony  of  Mada¬ 
gafcar.  The  breeding  of  cattle  was  the  fird  re- 


fource  of  thefe  adventurers,  tranfplanted  under  a 
new  fky.  They  afterwards  cultivated  European 
corn,  Afiatic  and  African  fruits,  and  fome  vege¬ 
tables  fit  for  that  mild  climate.  The  health, 
plenty,  and  freedom  they  enjoyed,  induced  feveral 
navigators,  who  came  there  for  refrefhments  and 
fubfidence,  to  fettle  among  them,  Indudry  was 
,  n  extended 
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extended  with  population.  In  1718,  the  dif-  book 
covery  of  a  few  wild  coffee-trees  fuggefted  the 
idea  of  tranfplanting  fome  coffee-trees  from 
Arabia,  which  throve  extremely  well.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  this  precious  tree,  and  other  laborious 
employments,  were  performed  by  flaves  from  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  or  from  Madagafcar.  Then  the 
ifland,  which  had  changed  it’s  name  from  Maf- 
carenhas  to  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  became  an  im¬ 
portant  objedt  to  the  Company.  There  was,  un- 

^  1 

fortunately,  no  harbour  in  the  colony. 

This  inconvenience  turned  the  views  of  the 
French  minifter  at  Verfailles  towards  the  ifland  of 
Cerne,  where  the  Portuguefe  had,  as  ufual,  left 
fome  quadrupeds  and  fowls  for  the  benefit  of  fuch 
of  their  fhips  as  neceffity  fhould  oblige  to  touch 
there.  The  Dutch,  who  afterwards  took  pof- 
feffion  of  it,  forfook  it  in  1712,  from  an  appre- 
henfion  of  multiplying  their  fettlements  too 
much.  The  ifland  was  uninhabited  when  the 
French  landed  there  in  1720,  and  changed  it’s 
name  from  Mauritius  to  the  Ifle  of  France,  which 
it  {till  bears. 

It’s  firft  inhabitants  came  over  from  Bourbon, 
apd  were  forgotten  for  fifteen  years.  They  only 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  corps  de  garde,  with  orders 
to  hang  out  a  French  flag,  to  inform  all  nations 
that  the  ifland  had  a  mailer.  The  Company,  long 
undetermined,  decided  at  lafl  for  keeping  it,  and 
in  1735  la  Bourdonnais  was  commiflioned  to  im¬ 
prove  it. 

This  man,  who  has  fince  been  fo  famous,  was 
born  at  St.  Malo,  and  had  been  at  fea  from  the 

age 
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B  °j\P  K  aSe  ten  years  i  ho  f°rt  °f  confideration  had 
v — * — j  been  able  to  interrupt  his  voyages,  in  every  one 
of  which  he  had  fignaiized  himfelf  by  fome  re¬ 
markable  adtion.  The  Arabs  and  Portuguefe, 
who  were  preparing  to  maffacre  one  another  in 
the  road  of  Mocha,  had  been  reconciled  through 
his  mediation,  and  he  had  difplayed  his  valour  in 
the  war  at  Mahe.  He  was  the  firft  Frenchman 
who  ever  thought  of  fending  armed  veffels  into 
the  Indian  feas.  He  was  know’n  to  be  equally 
fkilful  in  the  art  of  fhip- building,  as  in  that  of 
navigating  and  defending  a  fhip.  His  fchemes 
bore  the  mark  of  genius,  nor  were  his  views  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  clofe  attention  he  paid  to  all  the 
minute  details  of  whatever  he  undertook.  His 
mind  was  never  alarmed  with  the  appearance  of 
difficulties,  and  he  pofiefled  the  rare  talent  of  in- 
fpiringthe  men  under  his  command  with  the  fame 
elevation  of  fpirit.  His  enemies  have  reproached 
him  with  an  immoderate  paffion  for  riches  ;  and 
it  muft  be  acknowleged  he  was  not  fcrupulous  in 
the  means  of  acquiring  them. 

He  was  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  Ifle  of  France, 
than  he  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  acquire  every  in¬ 
formation  he  could  concerning  it,  in  which  he  was 
much  affifted  by  his  fortunate  fagacity,  and  his 
indefatigable  adtivity.  In  a  little  time  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  inftil  a  fpirit  of  emulation  into  the  firft 
colonifts  on  the  ifiand,  who  were  entirely  difcou- 
raged  at  the  negledt  with  which  they  had  been 
treated,  and  attempted  to  reduce  to  a  ifridt  fub- 
ordination  the  vagrants  lately  arrived  from  the 
mother  country.  Fie  made  them  cultivate  rice 

and 
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and  wheat,  for  the  fubfidence  of  the  Europeans,  b 
and  caffava,  which  he  had  brought  from  Brazil,  v. 
for  the  Oaves.  They  were  to  be  furnifhed  from 
Madagafcar  with  meat  for  the  daily  confumption 
of  the  inhabitants  and  of  fea-faring  men,  till  the 
cattle  they  had  procured  from  thence  fhould  mul¬ 
tiply  fo  confiderably,  as  to  prevent  the  neceflity 
of  importing  any  more.  A  poll  which  he  had 
edablifhed  on  the  little  iOand  of  Rodrigue,  abun¬ 
dantly  fupplied  the  fick  with  turtle.  Here  fhips 
going  to  India  foon  found  all  the  refrefhments 
and  conveniences  they  wanted  after  a  tedious 
pafiage.  Three  fhips,  one  of  which  carried  five 
hundred  tons  burden,  were  equipped  and  fent 
from  the  docks  he  had  condrutded.  If  the  founder 
had  not  the  fatisfa<dion  of  bringing  the  colony 
to  the  utmod  degree  of  profperity  it  was  capable! 
of,  at  lead  he  had  the  credit  of  having  difcovered 
what  degree  of  importance  it  might  acquire  in 
able  hands. 

These  improvements,  however,  though  they 
feemed  to  be  owen  to  inchantment,  did  not  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  thofe  who  were  princi¬ 
pally  concerned  in  them,  and  la  Bourdonnais  was 
cqmpelled  to  judify  himfelf.  One  of  the  directors 
was  afking  him  one  day  how  it  happened  that  he 
had  conduced  the  affairs  of  the  Company  fo  ill, 
while  he  had  taken  fo  much  care  of  his  own 
Becaufey  faid  he,  I  have  managed  mine  according  to 
my  own  judgment ,  and  thofe  of  the  Company  according 
to  your  directions. 

Great  men  have  been  in  all  parts  more  ufeful 
to  the  public  than  large  collective  bodies.  Nations 
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book  and  focieties  are  but  the  inftruments  of  men  of 

IV, 

i  j  genius ;  thefe  have  been  the  real  founders  of 
Hates  and  colonies.  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland, 
and  England,  owe  their  foreign  conquefts  and 
fettlements  to  able  warriors,  experienced  feamen, 
and  legiftators  of  fuperior  talents.  France  efpe- 
dally  is  more  indebted  to  fome  fortunate  indivi¬ 
duals  for  the  glory  fhe  has  acquired,  than  to  the 
form  of  her  government.  One  of  thefe  fuperior 
men  had  juft  eftablifhed  the  power  of  France  over 
two  important  iflands  in  Africa ;  another  ftill  more 
extraordinary,  added  fplendour  to  the  French 
name  in  Afia :  this  was  Dupleix. 

He  was  firft  fent  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
where  he  fuperintended  the  colony  of  Chanderna- 
gore.  That  fettlement,  though  formed  in  a  part 
of  the  globe  the  beft  adapted  for  great  commer¬ 
cial  undertakings,  had  been  in  a  languid  ftate,  till 
he  took  the  management  of  it.  The  Company 
had  not  been  able  to  fend  any  confiderable  funds 
to  it ;  and  the  agents,  who  went  over  there  with¬ 
out  any  property  of  their  own,  had  not  been  able 
to  avail  themfelves  of  the  liberty  that  was  allowed 
them  of  advancing  their  own  private  affairs. 
The  a&ivity  of  the  new  governor,  who  brought 
an  ample  fortune,  the  reward  of  ten  years  fuccefs- 
ful  labours,  foon  fpread  throughout  the  colony. 
In  a  country  abounding  with  money  they  foon 
found  credit,  when  once  they  fhewed  themfelves 
deferving  of  it.  In  a  fhort  time,  Chandernagore 
excited  the  admiration  of  it’s  neighbours,  and 
the  envy  of  it's  rivals.  Dupleix,  who  had  en¬ 
gaged  the  reft  of  the  French  in  his  vaft  fpecula- 
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tions,  opened  frefh  fources  of  commerce  through-  B 
out  the  Mogul’s  dominions,  and  as  far  as  Thibet. 
On  his  arrival  he  had  not  found  a  fingle  (loop, 
and  he  fitted  out  fifteen  armed  veflels  at  once. 
Thefe  fhips  carried  on  trade  from  one  part  of 
India  to  another.  Some  he  fent  to  the  Red  Sea, 
to  the  Gulph  of  Perfia,  to  Surat,  to  Goa,  to 
the  Maldives  and  Manilla  Iflands,  and  to  all 
the  feas  where  there  was  a  poflibility  of  trading  to 
advantage. 

Dupleix  had  for  twelve  years  fupported  the 
honour  of  the  French  name  on  the  Ganges,  and 
increafed  the  revenue  of  the  public,  as  well  as 
the  private  fortunes  of  individuals,  when  he  was 
called  to  Pondicherry,  to  take  upon  him  the  gene¬ 
ral  fuperintendency  of  all  the  Company’s  affairs 
in  India.  They  were  then  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition  than  they  had  ever  yet  been,  or  have  ever 
been  fince ;  as  the  returns  of  that  year  amount¬ 
ed  to  twenty-four  millions*.  Had  they  been  fiill 
conducted  with  prudence,  and  had  more  confi¬ 
dence  been  placed  in  two  fuch  men  as  Dupleix 
and  la  Bourdonnais,  it  is  probable  that  fuch  a 
power  would  have  been  eflablifhed  as  would  not 
have  been  eafily  deflroyed. 

La  Bourdonnais  faw  an  approaching  rupture 
with  England ;  and  propofed  a  fcheme  which 
would  have  fecured  to  the  French  the  fovereignty 
of  the  feas  in  Afia,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
war.  Convinced,  that  which  ever  nation  ihould  firfl: 
take  up  arms  in  India,  would  have  a  manifefl:  ad- 
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book  vantage  over  the  other,  he  defired  to  be  furnifhed 

IV,  ° 

^  i  with  a  fquadron,  with  which  he  intended  to  fail 
to  the  Ifle  of  France,  and  there  wait  till  hoftiii- 
ties  began.  He  was  then  to  fet  out  from  that 
ifland,  in  order  to  go  and  cruize  in  the  ftraits  of 
Sunda,  through  which  mod:  of  the  fhips  pafs  that 
are  going  to,  or  coming  from  China.  There  he 
would  have  intercepted  all  the  Englidi  fhips,  and 
faved  thofe  of  the  French.  He  would  have  even 
taken  the  fmall  fquadron  which  England  fent  into 
thofe  latitudes  j  and,  having  thus  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  Indian  Teas,  would  have  ruined  all 
the  Englifh  fettlements  in  thofe  parts. 

The  minillry  approved  of  this  plan,  and  granted 
him  five  men  of  war,  with  which  he  put  to  fea. 

He  had  fcarcely  fet  fail,  when  the  directors, 
equally  offended  at  their  being  kept  in  the  dark 
with  regard  to  the  dellination  of  the  fquadron, 
and  at  the  expences  it  had  occafioned  them,  and 
jealous  of  the  advantage  this  appointment  would 
give  to  a  man  who,  in  their  opinion,  was  already 
too  independent,  exclaimed  againfi  this  armament 
as  they  had  done  before,  and  declared  it  to  be 
ufelefs.  They  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  fo  fully 
convinced  of  the  neutrality  that  would  be  obferv- 
ed  in  India  between  the  two  companies,  that  they 
perfuaded  the  minifler  in  that  opinion,  when  la 
Bourdonnais  was  no  longer  prefent  to  animate 
him,  and  guide  his  inexperience. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  was  not  aware  that  a 
power,  fupported  chiefly  by  trade,  would  not  eafily 
be  induced  to  leave  them  in  quiet  poffelfion  of  the 
Indian  ocean  and  that,  if  fhe  either  made  or 
f  '  -  iiftened 
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liftened  to  any  propofals  of  neutrality,  it  muft  be  B  °1V°  K 


only  to  gain  time.  It  was  not  aware  that,  even  u- 
fuppofing  fuch  an  agreement  was  made  bond  fide 
on  both  Tides,  a  thoufand  unforefeen  events  might 
interrupt  it.  It  was  not  aware,  that  the  objeft 
propofed  could  never  be  fully  anfwered,  becaufe 
the  fea-forces  of  both  nations  not  being  bound  by 
any  private  agreement  made  between  the  two  com¬ 
panies,  would  attack  their  fhips  in  the  European 
feas;  It  was  not  aware,  that  in  the  colonies 
themfelves  preparations  would  be  made  to  guard 
againft  a  furprife  $  that  thefe  precautions  would 
create  a  miftruft  on  both  Tides  ;  and  that  rrlifbruft 
would  bring  on  an  open  rupture.  All  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars  were  not  perceived  by  the  court,  and  the 
fquadron  was  recalled.  Hoflilities  began;  and  the 
loTs  of  almoft  every  French  fhip  in  India,  fhewed 
too  late  which  of  the  two  was  the  moil  judicious 
fyftem  of  politics  k 

La  Bourdonnats  was  as  deeply  affe&ed  for  the 
errors  that  had  occafioned  the  misfortunes  of  the 
nation,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  them  himfelf* 
and  exerted  all  his  powers  to  remedy  them. 
Without  magazines,  without  provihons,  without 
money,  he  found  means  by  his  attention  and  per- 
feverance  to  form  a  fquadron,  compofed  of  a  fixty- 
gun  fhip,  and  five  merchantmen,  which  he  turned 
into  men  of  war.  He  ventured  to  attack  the 
Englifh  fquadron,  beat  them*,  purfued  and  forced 
them  to  quit  the  coafl  of  Coromandel  ;  he  then 
befieged  and  took  Madrafs,  the  fir  ft  of  the  Englifh 
fettlements.  The  conqueror  was  preparing  for 
frefli  expeditions*  which  were  certain  and  eafy  >  but 
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B  K  he  met  with  the  mod  violent  oppofition,  which  nog 
C-— y— only  occafioned  the  lofs  of  the  firm  of  9,057,000 
livres  *  he  had  ftipulated  for  as  the  ranfom  of 
the  city,  but  alfo  deprived  him  of  the  fuccefs 
which  muft  necefTarily  have  followed  this  event. 

The  Company  was  then  governed  by  two  of 
the  king's  commiffaries,  who  were  irreconcileable 
enemies  to  each  other.  The  directors  and  the  in¬ 
ferior  officers  had  taken  part  in  the  quarrel,  as 
they  were  fwayed  by  their  refpedtive  inclinations 
or  interefts.  The  two  factions  were  extremely 
exafperated  againft  each  other.  That  which  had. 
caufed  La  Bourdonnais's  fquadron  to  be  taken 
from  him,  was  enraged  to  fee  that  he  had  found 
refources  in  hknfelf,  which  fruftrated  every  attack 
that  was  made  upon  him.  There  is  good  reafon 
to  believe,  that  this  fadlion  purfued  him  to  India>; 
and  inftilled  the  poifon  of  jealoufy  into  the  heart 
of  Dupleix.  Two  men  formed  to  efteem  and 
love  each  other,  to  adorn  the  French  name,,  and 
perhaps  to  defcend  together  to  pofterity,.  became 
the  vile  tools  of  an  animofity  in  which  they  were 
not  the  lead  interefted.  Dupleix  oppofed  La 
Bourdonnais,  and  made  him  lofe  much  time. 
The  latter,  after  having  {laid  too  long  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  waiting  for  the  fuccours 
which  had  been  unneceffiarily  delayed,  faw  his 
fquadron  deftroyed  by  a  ftorm.  The  crews  were 
difpofed  to  mutiny.  So  many  misfortunes,  brought 
on  by  the  intrigues  of  Dupleix,  determined  La 
Bourdonnais  to  return  to  Europe,  where  a  horrid 
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dungeon  was  the  reward  of  his  glorious  lervices,  B  °v°  K 
and  the  end  of  the  hopes  which  the  nation  had 
built  upon  His  great  talents.  The  Englifh,  de¬ 
livered  from  that  formidable  enemy  in  India,  and 
confiderably  reinforced,  found  themfelves  in  a 
condition  to  attack  the  French  in  their  turn ;  and 
accordingly  laid  fiege  to  Pondicherry. 

Dupleix  then  made  amends  for  pad  errors* 

He  defended  the  town  with  great  fkill  and  bra¬ 
very  ;  and  after  the  trenches  had  been  opened  fix 
weeks,  the  Englifh  were  forced  to  raife  the  fiege* 

The  news  of  the  peace  arrived  foon  after,  and  all 
hoflilities  ceafed  between  the  companies  of  both 
nations. 

The  taking  of  Madrafs,  La  Bourddnnais’s  en¬ 
gagement  at  fea,  and  the  raifing  of  the  fiege  of 
Pondicherry,  gave  the  Indian  nations  a  high 
opinion  of  the  French  j  and  they  were  refpedted 
in  thofe  parts  as  the  firft  and  greateft  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers. 

Dupleix  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf  of  this 
difpofition,  and  his  attention  was  engaged  in  pro¬ 
curing  folid  and  important  advantages  for  his 
nation.  In  order  to  judge  rightly  of  his  proje&s, 
we  mud  lay  before  the  reader  a  defcription  of  the 
date  of  Indoftan  at  that  time. 

Ip  we  may  credit  uncertain  tradition,  that  fine  Defciiptiorl 

1  *  .  ^  ,,  c  1  of  Indoftan. 

rich  country  tempted  the  firft  conquerors  of  the 
world.  But  whether  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Sefoftris, 
or  Darius,  did  or  did  not  carry  their  arms  through 
that  large  portion  of  the  globe,  certain  it  is,  that 
it  proved  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  fictions  and  won¬ 
ders  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Thefe  people,  ever 

Z  2  credulous. 
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book  credulous*  becaufe  they  were  carried  away  by  their 
w— imagination,  ^ere  fo  inchanted  with  thefe  mar* 
vellous  ftories,  that  they  ftill  gave  credit  to 
them,  even  in  the  more  enlightened  ages  of  the 
republic. 

If  we  confider  this  matter  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  reafon  and  truth,  we  fhall  find  that  a  pure 
air,  wholefome  food,  and  great  frugality,  had  early 
multiplied  men  to  a  prodigious  degree  in  In- 
doftan.  They  were  acquainted  with  laws,  civil 
government  and  arts  5  while  the  reft  of  the  earth 
'Was  defert  and  favage.  Wife  and  beneficial  in- 
ftitutions  preferved  thefe  people  from  corruption, 
whofe  only  care  was  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
foil  and  of  the  climate.  If  from  time  to  time 
their  morals  were  tainted  in  fome  of  thefe  ftates, 
the  empire  was  immediately  fubverted  ;  and  when 
Alexander  entered  thefe  region^  he  found  very 
few  kings,  and  many  free  cities, 

A  country  divided  into  numberlefa  little  ftates, 
fome  of  which  were  popular,  and  others  enflaved, 
could  not  make  a  very  formidable  refiftance  againft 
the  hero  of  Macedonia.  His  progrefs  therefore 
was  rapid,  and  he  would  have  fubdued  the  whole 
country;  had  not  death  overtaken  him  in  the 
midft  of  his  triumphs. 

By  following  this  conqueror  in  his  expeditions, 
the  Indian  Sandrocotus  had  learned  the  art  of 
war.  This  obfcure  man,  who  had  nothing  to  re¬ 
commend  him  buthis  talents, Collected  a  numerous 
army,  and  drove  the  Macedonians  out  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  they  had  invaded.  This  deliverer  of  his 
country  then  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it,  and  united 
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ail  Indoftan  under  his  dominion.  How  long  he  B 
reigned,  or  what  was  the  duration  of  the  empire 
he  had  founded,  is  not  know’n. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
Arabs  over-ran  India,  as  they  did  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.  They  fubjected  fome  few  ifiands  to 
their  dominion ;  but,  content  with  trading  peace¬ 
ably  on  the  continent,  they  made  but  few  fettle* 
ments  on  it. 

Three  centuries  after  this,  fome  barbarians  of 
their  religion,  who  came  out  from  Khorafian 
headed  by  Mahmoud,  attacked  India  on  the  north 
fide,  and  extended  their  depredations  as  far  as 
Guzarat.  They  carried  off  immenfe  fpoils  from 
thofe  wealthy  provinces,  and  buried  them  under 
ground  in  their  wretched  and  barren  deferts. 

These  calamities  were  not  yet’forgotten,  when 
Gengis-Khan,  who  with  his  Tartars  had  fubdued 
the  greateft  part  of  Afia,  brought  his  victorious 
army  to  the  weftern  borders  of  India.  This  was 
about  the  year  1200.  It  is  not  know’n  what  part 
this  conqueror  and  his  defcendants  took  in  the 
affairs  of  Indoftan.  Probably,  they  did  not  con¬ 
cern  themfelves  much  about  them  5  for  it  appears> 
that  foon  after,  the  Patans  reigned  over  this  fine 
country. 

These  men  were  a  fet  of  favage  peafants,  who 
filling  in  troops  from  the  mountains  of  Candahar, 
ip  re  ad  themfelves  throughout  the  fineft  provinces 
of  Indoftan,  and  eftablifhed  there  a  fucceflion  of 
dominions,  independent  of  each  other. 

The  Indians  had  fcarce  had  time  to  accuftom 
themfelves  to  this  foreign  yoke,  when,  they  were 
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once  more  forced  to  change  matters.  Tamerlane, 
who  came  from  Great  Tartary,  and  was  already 
famous  for  his  cruelties  and  his  victories,  advanced 
to  the  north  fide  of  Indoftan,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  a  well-difciplined  and  tri¬ 
umphant  army,  inured  to  all  the  hardfhips  of  war. 
He  fecured  the  northern  provinces  himfelf,  and 
abandoned  the  plunder  of  the  fouthern  ones  to  his 

lieutenants.  He  feemed  determined  to  fubdue  all 

.  ’  '  1  *  , 

India,  when  on  a  fudden  he  turned  his  arms  againft 
Bajazet,  overcame  and  dethroned  that  prince, 
and  by  the  union  of  all  his  conquefts  found  him¬ 
felf  matter  of  the  immenfe  fpace  that  extends 
from  the  delicious  coaft  of  Smyrna  to  the  delight¬ 
ful  borders  of  the  Ganges.  After  his  death,  vio¬ 
lent  contefts  arofe,  and  his  potterity  were  deprived 
of  his  rich  fpoils.  Babar,  the  fixth  defcendant  of 
one  of  his  children,  alone  furvived  to  preferve  his 
name. 

That  young  prince,  brought  up  in  (loth  and 
luxury,  reigned  in  Samarcand,  where  his  ancettor 
had  ended  his  days.  The  Ufbeck  Tartars  de¬ 
throned  him,  and  conftrain’ed  him  to  take  refuge 
in  the  Cabulittan,  Ranguildas,  the  governor  of 
that  province,  received  him  kindly,  and  fupplied 
him  with  troops. 

This  wife  man  addreffed  him  in  the  following 
manner :  It  is  not  towards  the  north,  where 

*c  vengeance  would  naturally  call  thee,  that  thy 
<c  fteps  mutt  be  diredted.  Soldiers,  enervated  by 
*c  the  pleafures  of  India,  could  not  without  rattmefs 
fe  attack  warriors  famous  for  their  courage  and 
f€  their  victories.  Heaven  has  conducted  thee  to 
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cc  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  in  order  to  fix  upon  B  ^v°  K 
<c  thy  brow  one  of  the  richefl:  diadems  in  the  uni-r  v — -y— • 
cc  verfe.  Turn  thy  view  towards  Indoftan.  That 
empire,  tor’n  in  pieces  by  the  incefiant  wars  of 
<c  the  Indians  and  Fatans,  calls  for  a  mafter.  It  is 
xc  in  thofe  delightful  regions  that  thou  mult  efta- 
“  blifh  a  new  monarchy,  and  raife  thy  glory  equal 
cx  to  that  of  the  formidable  Tamerlane/5 

This  judicious  advice  made  a  ftron'g  impreflion 
<on  the  mind  of  Babar.  A  plan  of  ufurpation  was 
immediately  traced  out,  and  purfued  with  activity 
and  (kill.  Succefs  attended  the  execution.  The 
northern  provinces,  not  excepting  Delhi,  fu Emit¬ 
ted  after  fome  refiftance ;  and  thus  a  fugitive 
monarch  had  the  honour  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  power  of  the  Mogul  Tartars*  which  fubfifh 
to  this  day. 

The  prefervation  of  this  conqueft  required  a 
form  of  government.  That  which  Babar  found 
eftablifhed  in  India,  was  a  kind  of  defpotifrn, 
merely  relative  to  civil  matters,  tempered  by  cuf- 
toms,  forms,  and  opinion*  in  a  ward,  adapted  to 
that  mildnefs  which  thefe  nations  derive  from  the 
influence  of  the  climate*  and  from  the  more  power¬ 
ful  afcendant  of  religious  tenets.  To  this  peaceable 
•conftitution  Babar  fubftituted  a  fevere  ancl  mili¬ 
tary  defpotifrn,  fuch  as  might  be  expeCted  from  a 
victorious  and  barbarous  nation. 

If  we  may  rely  upon  the  authority  of  one  of 
the  men  who  is  the  moft  deeply  verfed  in  Indian 
traditions,  Ranguildas  was  long  witnefs  to  the 
power  of  the  new  fovereign,  and  exulted  in  the 
fuccefs  of  his  pwn  councils.  The  recollection  of 
-  Z  4  the 
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the  fteps  he  had  taken  to  place  his  matter’s  fon 
upon  the  throne,  filled  him  with  a  confcious  arid 
real  fatisfadtion.' 

One  day,  as  he  was  praying  in  the  temple,  he 
heard  a  Banian,  who  ftood  by  him,  exclaim,  “  O 
<c  God  !  thou  feed  the  fufferings  of  my  brethren. 

We  are  a  prey  to  a  young  man  who  confiders 
cc  us  as  his  property,  which  he  may  fcjuander  and 
cc  confume  at  pleafure.  Among  the  many  chil- 
“  dren  who  call  uoon  thee  from  thefe  vaft  re- 
«c  gions,  one  opprefies  all  the  reft  :  avenge  us  of 
cc  the  tyrant ;  avenge  us  of  the  traitors  who  have 
“  placed  him  on  the  throne,  without  examining 
whether  he  was  a  juft  man.” 

Ranguildas,  aftoniftied,  drew  near  to  the 
Banian,  and  laid,  “  O  thou,  who  curfeft:  my  old 
cc  age,  hear  me.  If  I  am  guilty,  my  confidence 
“  has  mifled  me.  When  I  reftored  the  inheritance 
<c  to  the  fon  of  my  fovereign,  when  I  expofed  my' 
“  life  and  fortune  to  eftablifh  his  authority,  God 

f  .  * 

u  is  my  witnefs,  that  I  thought  I  was  adting  in 
iC  conformity  to  his  wife  decrees  j  and,  at  the 
t(  Vv  ry  inftant  when  I  hear’d  thy  prayer,  I  was 
«f  ftill  thanking  heaven  for  granting  me,  in  my 
“  latter  days,  thofe  two  greateft  of  bleflings,  reft 
and  glory.” 


<c  Glory  1”  cries  the  Banian.  <c  Learn,  Ran- 
sc  guildas,  that  glory  belongs  only  to  virtue,  and 
cc  not  to  actions  which  are  only  fplendid,  without 


being  ufeful  to  mankind,  Alas!  what  advan- 
«  tages  did  you  proqure  to  Indoftan  when  you 
crowned  the  ion  of  an  ufurper  ?  Had  you  pre- 
vioufly  confidered  whether  he  was  capable  of 

4C  doing 
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f?  doing  good,  and  whether  he  would  have  the 
*e  will  and  refolution  to  be  juft?  You  fay,  you 
f*  have  reftored  to  him  the  inheritance  of  his 
ft  fathers,  as  if  men  could  be  bequeathed  and 
t*  poftefled  like  lands  and  cattle.  Pretend  not  to 
«  glory,  O  Ranguildas  !  or,  if  you  look  for  gra- 
f *  titude,  go  and  feek  it  in  the  heart  of  Babar  3  he 
cc  owes  it  you.  You  have  purchafed  it  at  a  great 
f*  price,  the  happinefs  of  a  whole  nation.” 

Babar,  however,  while  he  was  bringing  his 
fubjedts  under  the  yoke  of  defpotifm,  took  care 
to  confine  it  within  certain  bounds,  and  to  draw 
up  his  inftitutes  with  fo  much  force,  that  his  fuc- 
ceftTors,  though  abfolute,  could  not  poflibly  be 
unjuft.  The  prince  was  to  be  the  judge  of  the 
people  and  the  arbiter  of  the  ftate  *,  but  his  tribu¬ 
nal  and  his  council  were  to  fit  in  public.  Jn- 
juftice  and  tyranny  delight  in.darknefs,  that  they 
may  conceal  themfelves  from  their  intended  vic¬ 
tims  :  but  when  the  monarch’s  adtions  are  to  be 
fubmitted  to  the  infpedtion  of  his  fubjedts,  it  is  a 
jfign  he  intends  nothing  but  their  good.  Openly 
to  infult  a  number  of  men  affembled,  is  fuch  an 

•  r  t  •  t  r  d  *  * 

outrage  as  even  a  tyrant  would  bluih  at. 

The  principal  fupport  of  his  authority  was  a 
body  of  four  thoufand  men,  who  ftiled  themfelves 
the  firft  flaves  of  the  prince.  Out  of  this  body  were 
chofen  the  Omrahs,  thole  perfons  who  compofed 
the  emperor’s  councils,  and  on  whom  he  beftowed 
lands,  diftinguillied  by  great  privileges.  This  fort 
of  pofleffions  always  reverted  to  the  crown.  It  was 
on  this  condition  that  all  great  offices  were  given. 
So  true  it  is,  that  defpotifm  enriches  it’s  Haves  only 
to  plunder  them. 
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b  o^o  k  Great  intereft,  however,  was -made  for  the  pod 
t —  i  of  Omrah.  Whoever  afpired  to  the  government 
of  a  province,  made  this  the  object  of  his  ambition* 
To  prevent  any  proje&s  the  governors  might  form 
for  their  own  aggrandizement  or  independence, 
they  always  had  overfeers  placed  about  them,  who 
were  not  under  their  controul,  and  who  were  com* 
miffioned  to  infpeCl  the  ufe  they  made  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  force  they  were  intruded  with,  to  keep  the 
conquered  Indians  in  awe.  The  fortified  towns 
were  frequently  in  the  hands  of  officers,  who  were 
accountable  only  to  the  Court.  That  fufpicious 
court  often  fent  for  it’s  delegate,  and  either  con¬ 
tinued  or  removed  him,  as  it  happened  to  fuit 
it’s  fluctuating  policy.  Thefe  changes  were  grow’n 
fo  common,  that  a  new  governor  coming  out  of 
Delhi,  remained  upon  his  elephant  with  his  face 
turned  towards  the  city,  waitings  a£  he  faid,  to 
his  fuccejfcr  come  cut, 

The  form  of  government,  however,  was  not  the 
fame  throughout  the  empire  j  for  the  Moguls 
had  left  feveral  Indian  princes  in  poffeffion  of 
their  fovereignties,  and  even  given  them  -a  power 
of  tranfmitting  them  to  their  defcendents.  They 
•  governed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
though  accountable  to  a  nabob  appointed  by  the 
court.  They  were  only  obliged  to  pay  tribute, 
and  to  conform  to  the  conditions  ftipulated  with 
their  anceflors  at  the  time  of  the  con  quell. 

The  conquering  nation  could  not  have  commit^ 
ted  any  confiderable  ravages,  fin.ce  it  does  not  yec 
conflitute  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  population 
of  India..  There  are  a  hundred  millions  oflndians 
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fo  ten  millions  of  Tartars.  The  two  nations  have 
never  intermixed.  The  Indians  are  the  only 
farmers  and  artificers.  They  alone  live  in  the 
country,  and  carry  on  the  manufactures.  The 
Mohammedans  are  to  be  found  in  the  capital,  at 
court,  in  great  cities,  in  the  camps  and  armies. 

It  appears,  that  at  the  period  when  the  Moguls 
entered  Indoftan,  that  country  was  no  longer  what 
it  had  formerly  been.  The  landed  projperty, 
which,  in  remote  times,  had  been  fo  firmly 
fettled  in  the  hands  of  private  perfons,  was  now 
generally  become  the  prey  of  the  depofitaries  of 
authority.  All  the  lands  belonged  to  the  Indian 
or  Patan  princes  ;  and  it  may  eafily  be  imagined 
that  favage  conquerors,  funk  in  ignorance  and 
avarice,  did  not  reCtify  this  abufe,  which  is  the 
utmofl  ftretch  of  arbitrary  power.  That  portion 
of  the  lands  of  the  empire  which  the  new  fove- 
reigns  call  their  own,  was  divided  into  large  go¬ 
vernments,  which  were  called  fubahfhips.  The 

fubahs,  who  were  intryfted  with  the  civil  and 

,  * 

military  government,  were  alfo  appointed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  revenues.  This  they  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  nabobs,  whom  they  eflablifhed 
throughout  their  fubahfhips;  and  thefe  again  truft- 
ed  this  bufinefs  to  private  farmers,  whofe  imme¬ 
diate  concerfi  it  was  to  cultivate  the  lands. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  year,  which  is  ift 
June,  the  nabob's  officers  agreed  with  the  farmers 
for  the  price  of  their  farm.  A  kind  of  deed  was 
draw'n  up,  called  jamabandi,  which  was  depofited 
in  the  chancery  of  the  province;  after  which,  the 
farmers  went,  each  in  his  own  difhiCt,  to  look  for 

Jiufbandmen, 
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B  °  ^  K  hufbandmen,  and  advanced  them  confiderable 

v. — iiims  to  enable  them  to  fow  the  ground.  After 

harveft,  the  farmers  remitted  the  produce  of  their 

grounds  to  the  nabob’s  officers.  The  nabob  de- 
&  * 
livered  it  to  the  fubah,  and  the  fubah  paid  it  into 

the  emperor’s  treafury.  The  agreements  were 
commonly  for  half  the  produce  of  the  land ;  the 
other  half  went  to  pay  the  charges  of  culture,  to 
enrich  the  farmers,  and  to  fubfift  thofe  whom 
they  employed  in  tilling  the  land.  In  this  fy Item 
were  comprifed  not  only  corn,  which  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  crop,  but  all  other  produdtions  of  the  earth? 
Betel,  fait,  and  tobacco,  were  all  farmed  in  the 
fame  manner. 

There  were  alfo  fome  cuflom-houfes,  and  fome 
duties  upon  the  public  markets  ;  but  no  poll-tax, 
or  any  tax  upon  induftry.  Thefe  arbitrary  rulers 
had  not  thought  of  requiring  any  thing  from  men 
who  had  nothing  left  them.  The  weaver,  fitting 
at  his  loom,  worked  without  folicitude,  and  freely 
difpofed  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour. 

This  liberty  extended  to  every  kind  of  move¬ 
ables.  They  were  truly  the  property  of  private 
perfons,  who  were  not  accountable  to  any  perfon 
for  them.  They  could  difpofe  of  them  in  their 
life  time ;  and,  after  their  death,  they  devolved  to 
their  offspring.  The  houfes  of  artificers,  the  town- 
houfes  with  the  little  gardens  belonging  to  them, 
were  likewife  accounted  private  property.  They 
were  hereditary,  and  might  be  fold. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  the  buyer  and  feller  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Cothoal.  The  conditions  of 
the  bargain  were  draw’n  up  in  writing  $  and  the 

Cothoal 
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Cothoal  affixed  his  feal  to  the  deed,  to  make  it 
valid. 

The  fame  formality  was  obferved  with  regard 
to  the  purchafe  of  Oaves  $  that  is,  of  thofe  unfor- 
tunate  men,  who,  under  the  preffure  of  poverty, 
chofe  rather  to  be  in  bondage  to  one  man  who 
allowed  them  a  fubfiftence,  than  to  live  under  that 
general  flavery  in  which  they  had  no  means  of 
procuring  the  neceffaries  of  life.  They  then  fold 
themfelves  for  a  fum  of  money  j  and  this  was  tranf- 
a&ed  in  prefence  of  the  Cothoal,  that  the  matter's 
property  might  not  be  contefted. 

The  Cothoal  was  a  kind  of  notary  public.  There 
was  one  in  every  diftrict  of  a  certain  fize.  It  was  be¬ 
fore  him  that  the  few  deeds  were  tranfafled,  which 
the  nature  of  fuch  a  government  would  admit  of* 
Another  officer,  called  Jemidar,  decided  all  differ¬ 
ences  that  arofe  between  man  and  man  ;  and  his 
decifions  were  almoft  always  definitive,  unlefs  the 
caufe  was  a  very  important  one,  or  unlefs  the  ag¬ 
grieved  party  was  rich  enough  to  pay  for  having 
it  reverfed  at  the  nabob’s  court.  The  Jemidar 
was  likewife  intruded  with  the  police.  He  had  a 
power  of  infli&ing  flight  punifhments ;  but  all 
capital  offences  were  referved  for  the  judgment  of 
the  nabob,  as  he  alone  had  a  right  to  pronounce 
fentence  of  death. 

Such  a  government,  which  was  no  better  than 
a  defpotifm  gradually  defcending  from  the  throne 
down  to  the  meaneft  officer,  could  have  no  other 
fpring  than  a  coercive  power  conftantly  exerted. 
Accordingly,  as  foon  as  the  rainy  feafon  was  over, 
the  monarch  quitted  his  capital,  and  refided  in  his 

camp* 
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book  camp.  The  nabobs,  the  rajas,  and  the  principal 
v_  ~r—  /  officers*  were  fummoned  to  attend  him;  and  in  this 
manner  he  proceeded  through  all  the  provinces 
fucceffively,  in  military  parade,  which,  however* 
did  not  preclude  political  artifice.  One  great  man 
was  often  employed  to  opprefs  another.  The  moft 
odious  refinement  of  defpotifm  is  that  of  dividing 
it’s  Haves.  Thefe  divifions  were  fomented  by  in¬ 
formers,  publicly  kept  by  the  prince*  who  were 
continually  fpreading  alarm  and  terror.  Thefe 
fpies  were  always  chofen  among  perfons  of  the  firft 
rank.  Corruption  is  at  it’s  height,  when  power 
can  ennoble  what  is  mean. 

Every  year,  the  great  Mogul  fet  out  on  his 
travels,  more  as  a  conqueror  than  as  a  fovereign. 
He  went  to  adminifter  juHice  in  the  provinces,  as 
if  he  were  sroing  to  plunder  them;  and  maintained 
his  authority  by  a  parade  of  military  force,  which 
makes  arbitrary  government  a  continual  Hate  of 
war.  This  manner  of  governing,  though  with 
legal  forms,  is  very  dangerous  for  the  monarch* 
So  long  as  the  people  feel  their  wrongs  merely 
through  the  channel  of  thofe  who  are  inveHed 
with  his  authority,  they  only  murmur,  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  the  fovereign  is  ignorant  of  them; 
and  would  not  fuffer  any  injuHice  if  he  knew  it i 
but  when  the  fovereign  gives  it  a  fandlion  by  his 
prefence  and  by  his  own  decifions,  then  all  confi¬ 
dence  is  at  an  end ,  the  deception  vaniflies  : 
he  was  a  God ;  now  he  is  an  idiot*  or  a  wicked 


man.  .  ' 

The  Mogul  emperors,  however,  have  long  en- 

joved  the  fuperfiitious  idea  the  nation  had  conceiv¬ 
ed 
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ed  of  their  facred  chara&er.  That  outward  pomp 
which  captivates  the  people  more  than  juftice, 
becaufe  men  are  more  affeded  with  what  dazzles 
their  eyes*  than  with  what  is  beneficial  to  them  s 
'  the  richnefs  and  fplendour  of  the  prince’s  court  i 
the  grandeur  that  furrotmded  him  in  his  travels  5 
all  this  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the  people  thofe 
prejudices  of  fervile  ignorance,  which  trembles 
before  the  idol  it  has  raifed.  The  various  accounts 
that  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  of  the  luxury  of 
the  mod  brilliant  courts  in  the  world,  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  oftentatious  parade  of  the  great 
Mogul  when  he  appears  in  public.  The  elephants* 
formerly  fo  dreadful  in  war,  but  which  are  become 
ufelefs  in  an  army  fince  the  ufe  of  cannon  ;  thefe 
immenfe  animals  that  are  unknow’n  in  our  cli¬ 
mates,  give  an  Afiatic  monarch  an  air  of  grandeur, 
of  which  we  have  no  conception.  The  people  fall 
proftrate  before  their  majeftic  fovereign,  who  fits 
exalted  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  glittering  with  pre¬ 
cious  (tones,  mounted  on  the  haughty  animal,  who 
proceeds  ilowly,  proud  to  prefent  the  mailer  of  a 
great  empire  to  the  refped  of  fo  many  (laves. 
Thus,  by  dazzling  the  eyes  of  men,  or  infpiring 
them  with  terror,  the  Moguls  preferved  and  even 
enlarged  their  conquefts.  Aurengzebe  completed 
them,  by  making  himfelf  matter  of  the  whole 
peninfula.  All  Indoftan,  excepting  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  it  along  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  fubmitted  to 
that  fuperftitious  and  barbarous  tyrant,  who  had 
imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  father,  his 
brothers,  and  his  nephews. 


This 
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This  infamous  defpot  made  the  Mogul  power 
an  objeft  of  deteftation,  but  ’he  fupported  it  as 
long  as  he  lived.  At  his  death  it  was  irrecover¬ 
ably  reduced.  The  uncertainty,  as,  to  the  right  of 
fuccefiion,  was  the  firft  caufe  of  the  difturbances 
that  arofe  after  his  demife,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Only  one  law  was  gene¬ 
rally  acknowleged  ;  that  which  enacted,  that  the 
fcepter  fhould  never  go  out  of  the  family  of  Ta¬ 
merlane;  but  every  emperor  was  at  liberty  tochufe 
his  fucceffor,  without  being  obliged  to  regard  the 
degree  of  confanguinity.  This  indefinite  right 
proved  a  fource  of  difcord.  Young  princes,  whofe 
birth  intitled  them  to  exped  the  crown,  and  who 
frequently  were  at  the  head  of  a  province  and  an 
army,  fupported  their  claim  fword-in-hand,  and 
paid  little  regard  to  the  will  of  a  monarch  who 
was  no  more.  This  happened  at  the  death  of 
Aurengzebe.  His  rich  fpoils  were  ftained  with 
blood.  In  thefe  convulfions  of  the  ftate,  the 
fprings  that  retrained  an  army  of  twelve  hundred 
thoufand  men  were  relaxed.  Every  nabob  aimed 
at  being  independent,  increafmg  the  contributions 
raifed  upon  the  people,  and  leflening  the  tributes 
fent  into  the  emperor’s  treafury.  No  longer  was 
any  thing  regulated  by  law,  all  was  carried  on  by 
caprice,  or  throw’n  into  confufion  by  violent  me  a- 
fures. 

The  education  of  the  young  princes  promifed 
no  remedy  for  all  thefe  evils.  Left  to  the  care 
of  women  till  the  age  of  feven  years,  tutored 

afterwards  in  fome  religious  principles,  they 

wafted 
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wafted  in  the  foft  indulgences  of  a  feraglio  thofe  B  0  °(  K 
years  of  youth  and  adti vity  which  ought  to  be  em-  <  ct 
ployed  in  forming  the  man,  and  indrucling  him 
in  the  knowlege  of  life.  Care  was  taken  to 
enervate  them,  that  they  might  not  become  dan-’ 
gerous.  Confpiracies  of  children  againft  their 
fathers  were  frequent.  A  fufpicious  fyftem  of 
policy  tended  to  weaken  the  character  of  thefe 
young  men,  in  order  that  they  ffiould  not  be 
capable  of  committing  a  crime.  Hence  that 
fhocking  thought  of  an  oriental  poet,  that  fa¬ 
thers,  while  their  fans  are  livings  arefondeft  of  their 
grandfons ,  hecaufe  they  love  in  them  the  enemies  of 
their  enemies . 

The  Moguls  retained  nothing  of  thofe  hardy 
manners  they  had  brought  with  them  from  their 
mountains.  Thofe  among  them  ■who  were  ad¬ 
vanced  to  high  offices,  or  had  acquired  large  for¬ 
tunes,  changed  their  habitations  according  to  the 
feafons.  In  thefe  retirements,  which  were  fome 
of  them  more  delightful  than  others,  they  lived  in 
houfes  built  only  of  clay  or  earth,  but  the  infide 
of  which  prefented  every  Afiatic  luxury,  together 
with  all  the  pomp  of  the  moft  corrupted  courts. 
Wherever  men  cannot  raife  a  lading  fortune,  nor 
tranfmit  it  to  their  pofterity,  they  are  defirous  of 
crowding  all  their  enjoyments  in  the  only  moment 
they  can  call  their  own.  Every  pleafure,  and 
even  life  itfelf,  is  exhaufted  in  the  midft  of  per¬ 
fumes  and  women. 

The  Mogul  empire  was  in  this  date  of  weak- 
nefs  when  it  was  attacked,  in  1738,  by  the  famous 
Nadercha^  better  know’n  among  us  by  the  name 

Vol.vII.  A  a  of 
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book  of  Thamas  Kouli-Kan.  The  innumerable  armies 
1^1  ,  of  India  were  difperfed,  without  refinance,  by  a 
hundred  thoufand  Perfians  ;  as  thofe  very  Perfians 
had  formerly  fled  before  thirty  thoufand  Greeks 
trained  by  Alexander.  Thamas  entered  victorious 
into  Delhi,  received  the  homage  of  Muhammet, 
differed  that  weak  monarch  to  live  and  to  reign, 
united  to  Perfia  all  the  provinces  that  fuited  him, 
and  returned  loaded  with  an  immenfe  booty,  the 
fpoils  of  Indoftan. 

Muhammet,  defpifed  by  his  conqueror,  was  (till 
more  fo  by  his  fubje&s.  The  great  men  would  not 
ferve  under  a  vaffal  of  the  king  of  Perfia.  The 
nabobihips  became  independent,  paying  only  a 
fmall  tribute.  In  vain  did  the  emperor  declare 
that  the  nabobs  ihould  ftill  be  removeable  ;  each 
of  them  ft  rove  with  all  his  power  to  make  his  dig¬ 
nity  hereditary,  and  the  fword  decided  every  con- 
teft.  The  fubje&s  were  conftantly  at  wtir  with  their 
mafter,  and  were  not  confidered  as  rebels.  Who- 
ever  could  afford  to  pay  a  body  of  troops,  pre¬ 
tended  to  a  fovereignty.  The  only  formality 
obferved,  was  to  counterfeit  the  emperor’s  fign 
manual  in  a  firmcm3  or  warrant  of  inveftiture.  It 
was  brought  to  the  ufurper,  who  received  it  on  his 
knees.  This  farce  was  neceffary  to  impofe  upon 
the  people,  who  had  ftill  refpe&  enough  remain¬ 
ing  for  the  family  of  Tamerlane,  to  choofe  that 
all  authority  fhould,  at  lead,  appear  to  proceed 
from  that  fource. 

Thus  did  'difeord,  ambition,  and  anarchy  op- 
prefs  this  beautiful  region  of  Indoftan.  Crimes 
•could  the  more  eafily  be  concealed,  as  it  was  the 

cuftom 
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cuftom  of  the  great  never  to  write  but  in  am¬ 
biguous  terms,  and  to  employ  none  but  obfcure 
agents,  whom  they  difowned  when  they  found  it 
necefiary.  Affaffmation  and  poifoning  became 
common  crimes,  which  were  buried  in  the  dark 
recedes  of  thofe  impenetrable  palaces,  full  of  at¬ 
tendants,  ever  ready  to  perpetrate  the  blacked 
ads  on  the  lead  fignal  from  their  mader. 

The  foreign  troops  that  were  called  in  by  the 
contending  parties,  completed  the  naileries  of  this 
unhappy  country.  They  carried  off  all  the  riches 
of  the  land,  or  obliged  the  owners  to  bury  them 
under  ground;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  treafures 
amaffed  for  fo  many  ages  gradually  difappeared. 

A  general  dejection  enfued.  The  grounds  lay 
fallow,  and  the  manufactures  dood  dill.  The 
people  would  no  longer  work  for  foreign  plun¬ 
derers/ or  domedic  oppreffors.  Want  and  famine 
were  foon  felt.  Thefe  calamities,  which  for  ten 
years  had  infeded  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
began  to  vifit  the  coad  of  Coromandel.  The  wife 
Nizam-el  Muluck,  fubah  of  the  Decan,  was  now 
no  more.  His  prudence  and  talents  had  kept 
that  part  of  India  which  he  commanded  in  a 
flourilhing  date.  The  European  merchants  were 
apprehenfive  that  their  trade  might  fail  when 
it  had  lod  that  fupport.  They  faw  no  refource 
againd  that  danger,  but  to  have  a  territory  of  their 
own,  large  enough  to  contain  a  numoer  of  manu¬ 
facturers  fufiicient  to  make  up  their  lading. 

Dupleix  was  the  firft  who  confidered  this  as  a  Means  em- 

.  ployed  by 

practicable  fcheme.  The  war  had  brought  many  the  French 
troops  to  Pondicherry,  with  which  he  hoped,  by  lar^e  pof- 

Ai-nt-virl  fcffions  in 
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rapid  conquefts,to  procure  greater  advantages  than 
the' rival  nations  had  obtained  by  a  fteady  conduct 
and  mature  deliberation. 

He  had  long  ftudied  the  charader  of  the  Mo¬ 
guls,  their  intrigues,  and  their  political  interefts. 
He  had  acquired  fuch  knowlege  of  thefe  matters, 
as  might  have  been  furprifing  even  in  a  man 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Delhi.  This  knowlege, 
deeply  combined,  had  convinced  him  that  it  would 
be  in  his  power  to  attain  a  principal  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  Indoftan  3  poffibly,  to  manage  them 
at  his  pleafure.  His  fpirit,  which  prompted  him 
to  attempt  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform,  gave 
additional  ftrength  to  his  refledions.  Nothing 
terrified  him  in  the  great  part  he  propoied  to  act 
at  the  distance  of  fix  thoufand  leagues  from  his 
native  country.  In  vain  did  his  friends  reprefent  to 
him  the  dangers  attending  fuch  an  undertaking  3 
he  confidered  nothing  but  the  glorious  advantage 
of  fecuring  to  France  a  new  dominion  in  the  heart 
of  Alia;  of  enabling  her,  by  the  revenues  annexed 
to  it,  to  defray  the  charges  of  trade  and  the  ex- 
pences  of  fovereigntyj  and  even  of  freeing  her 
from  the  tribute  which  our  luxury  pays  to  the  in- 
duftrv  of  the  Indians,  by  procuring  rich  and  nu¬ 
merous  cargoes,  which  fhould  not  be  bought  with 
any  exports  of  money,  but  with  the  overflowings 
of  the  new  revenues.  Full  of  this  great  projed, 
Dupleix  eagerly  feized  the  firft  opportunity  that 
offered  to  put  it  in  execution,  and  foon  took  upon 
him  to  difpofe  of  the  fubahfhip  of  the  Decan,  and 
the  nabobfhip  of  the  Carnatic,  in  favour  of  two 
men  who  were  ready  to  give  up.  any  thing  he 
fhould  require. 


The 
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The  fubahfhip  of  the  Decan  is  a  viceroyalty,  B  °IV°  K 
made  up  of  feveral  provinces  which  were  formerly  ' — -v— 
fo  many  independent  Hates,  It  extends  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  Ganges,  The  fubah  has  the  fuper- 
intendence  of  all  the  Indian  princes,  and  all  the 
Mogul  governors  within  his  jurifdiction  ;  and  in 
his  hands  are  depofited  the  contributions  that  are 
deflined  to  fill  the  public  treafure.  He  can  com¬ 
pel  his  inferior  officers  to  attend  him  in  all  military 
expeditions  he  may  think  proper  to  make  into  the 
countries  under  his  dominion  ;  but  he  is  not 
allowed  to  march  them  into  a  foreign  territory, 
without  an  exprefs  order  from  the  emperor. 

The  fubahffiip  of  the  Decan  becoming  vacant 
in  1748,  Dupleix,  after  a  feries  of  events  and  re¬ 
volutions,  in  which  the  corruption  of  the  Moguls, 
the  weaknefs  of  the  Indians,  and  the  boldnefs 
of  the  French,  were  equally  confpicuous,  difpoied 
of  it,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1751, 
in  favour  of  Salabat-jing,  a  fon  of  the  late 
viceroy. 

This  fuccefs  fecured  great  advantages  to  the 
French  fettlements  along  the  coafl:  of  Coroman¬ 
del  5  but  Pondicherry  was  a  place  of  luch  import¬ 
ance,  that  it  was  thought  to  deferve  a  particular 
attention.  This  town,  which  is  fituated  in  the 
Carnatic,  has  fuch  conflant  and  immediate  con¬ 
nections  with  the  nabob  of  that  rich  diftrict, 
that  it  was  thought  advifeable  to  procure  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  province  for  a  man  whofe  affec¬ 
tion  and  fubmiffion  might  be  depended  upon. 

The  choice  fell  upon  Chunda-faeb,  a  relation  of 
the  late  nabob,  well  know’n  for  his  intrigues,  his 
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book  misfortunes,  his  warlike  exploits*  and  his  fteadi- 
neft  of  temper. 

In  return  for  their  fervices,  the  French  made 
him  give  up  an  immenfe  territory.  The  princi¬ 
pal  of  their  acquifitions  was  the  ifland  of  Sering- 
ham,  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Caveri. 
This  long  and  fertile  ifland  derives  it’s  name  and 
it’s  confequence  from  a  Pagoda,  which  is  fortified, 
as  moft  great  buildings  that  are  devoted  to  pub¬ 
lic  worfhip.  The  temple  is  furrounded  with  feven 
*  fquare  inclofures,  at  the  diftance  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  from  each  other,  and  formed  by  walls 
of  a  moderate  height,  which  are  proportionably 
thick.  The  altar  (lands  in  the  center.  A  fingle 
monument  of  this  kind,  with  it’s  fortifications,  and 
the  myfteries  and  riches  it  contains,  is  more  likely 
to  enforce  and  perpetuate  a  religion,  than  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  temples  and  priefts  difperfed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  towns,  with  their  facrifices,  ceremonies, 

t  * 

prayers,  and  difcourfes,  which,  by  their  number, 
their  frequent  repetition,  and  their  being  per¬ 
formed  in  public,  are  apt  to  tire  the  people  :  thefe 
are  alfo  expofed  to  the  contempt  of  enlightened 
rcafon,  to  dangerous  profanations,  or  to  the  flight 
and  neglecft  of  the  people;  a  circumftance  which 
.  N  the  priefts  dread  more  than  facrilege  itfelf.  The 
priefts  of  India,  as  wife  as  thole  of  Egypt,  luifer 
no  ftranger  to  penetrate  into  the  Pagoda  of 
Seringham.  Amidft  the  fables  in  which  the  hii- 
tory  of  this  temple  is  involved,  probably  fome 
acute  philofopher  might,  if  he  were  admitted  into 
it,  trace  from  the  emblems,  the  form  and  con- 
ftruftion  of  the  edifice,  and  the  fuperftitious  prac- 
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ticesandtradicionspeculiar  to  thatfacred  inclolure, 
many  fources  of  inftruftion,  and  acquire  an  infight 
into  the  hiftory  of  the  moft  remote  ages.  Pilgrims 
refort  thither  from  all  parts  of  Indoftan,  to  obtain 
abfolution  of  their  fins,  and  always  bring  an  offer¬ 
ing  proportionable  to  their  circumftances.  Thefe 
gifts  were  ftill  fo  confiderable  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century,  as  to  maintain  forty  thou  land 
men  in  a  life  of  iloth  and  idlenefs.  The  Bramins 
of  this  temple,  though  under  the  reftraints  of 
fubordination,  were  felclom  know’n  to  quit  their 
retirement  for  the  more  bufy  fcenes  of  intrigue 
and  politics. 

Independent  of  other  advantages  which  the 
French  enjoyed  by  the  acquifition  of  Seringham, 
the  fituation  gave  them  great  influence  over  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  an  abfolute  command 
over  the  kingdom  of  Tanjour,  as  they  could  at 
any  time  flop  the  waters  that  were  wanted  for  the 
culture  of  the  rice. 

The  territories  of  Karical  and  Pondicherry 
obtained  an  acceffion  of  ten  leagues  each,  with 
fourfcore  villages.  If  th.de  acquisitions  were  not 
fo  confiderable  as  that  of  Seringham  in  point  of 
political  influence,  they  were  much  more  fo  with 
regard  to  trade. 

But  this  was  a  trifling  acquifition  compared  to 
the  territory  that  was  gained  to.’ the  North,  which 
comprehended  the  Condavir,  IVlafulipatnam,  tne 
ifland  of  Divi,  and  the  four  provinces  of  Mufta- 
fanagur,  Elur,  Rajamandry,  ano  emicaKok  Such 
important  conceffions  made  the  French  mailers  of 
the  coait  for  the  fpace  of  fix  hundred  miles,  and 
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procured  them  the  beft  linen  in  Indoftan.  It 
is  true  they  were  to  enjoy  the  four  provinces  no 
longer  than  they  fhould  furnifh  the  fubah  with  a 
ftipulated  number  of  troops,  and  maintain  them 
at  their  own  expence ,  but  this  agreement,  which 
was  only  binding  to  their  honefty,  gave  them  little 
concern.  Their  ambition  made  them  already 
think  themfelves  in  poflefllon  of  the  treafures 
that  had  been  heaped  up  in  thofe  vaft  regions  for 
fo  many  ages. 

The  ambitious  views  of  the  French,  and  their 
projects  of  conqueft,  were  carried  much  beyond 
this.  They  propofed  to  obtain  a  ceflion  of  the 
capital  of  the  Portuguefe  colonies,  and  to  leize 
upon  the  diftridt  of  a  triangular  form,  which  lies 
between  Mafulipatnam,  Goa,  and  Cape  Comorin. 

In  the  mean  time,  till  they  could  realize  thefe 
brilliant  chimeras,  they  confidered  the  perfonal 
honours  that  were  lavished  upon  Dupleix  as  a 
prefage  of  the  greateft  profperity,  It  is  well 
know’n,  that  every  foreign  colony  is  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  odious  to  the  natives ;  it  is  therefore  good 
policy  to  endeavour  to  leffen  this  averfion,  and 
thefureft  way  to  attain  that  end,  is,  to  conform  as 
much  as  pofiible  to  the  cuftorps  and  manners  of 
the  country.  This  maxim,  which  is  in  general 
true,  is  more  particularly  fo  in  countries  where  the 
people  refledt  but  little  5  and  is  confequently  fo  in 
India. 

The  inclination  which  the  French  commander 
had  for  Afiatic  pomp,  was  dill  a  further  induce¬ 
ment  with  him  to  conform  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
country.  Accordingly.?  he  was  exceedingly  re¬ 
joiced 
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jjoiced  when  he  faw  himfelfinveded  with  the  dig-  B  °]V°  K 
nity  of  a  nabob.  That  title  put  him  upon  a  level 
with  thofe  whofe  proteftion  he  folicited  before, 
and  afforded  him  confiderable  opportunities  to 
pave  the  way  for  thofe  great  revolutions  he  medi¬ 
tated,  in  order  to  promote  the  important  intereds 
he  was  intruded  with.  He  entertained  dill  greater 
hopes  on  being  appointed  governor  of  all  the  Mo¬ 
gul  pofledions,  throughout  an  extent  little  inferior 
to  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  All  the  revenues 
of  thofe  rich  provinces  were  to  be  depofited  in  his 
hands,  and  he  was  accountable  to  none  but  the 
fubah  himfelf. 

Though  thefe  agreements  entered  into  by  mer¬ 
chants  could  not  be  very  pleafing  to  the  court  of 
Delhi,  they  were  not  much  afraid  of  it’s  refent- 
ment.  The  emperor,  being  in  want  of  men  and 
money,  which  the  fubahs,  the  nabobs,  the  rajas, 
his  meaneft  delegates,  took  upon  themfelves 
to  refufe  him,  found  himfelf  attacked  on  all 
ildes . 

The  Rajaputes,  defcended  from  thofe  Indians 
with  whom  Alexander  had  been  engaged  in  battle, 
being  driven  out  of  their  lands  by  the  Moguls, 
took  (belter  in  fome  mountains  that  are  almoft 
inacceflible.  Continual  didurbances  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  think  of  conquefts  j  but  in  the 
intervals  of  their  difientions,  they  make  inroads 
that  cannot  fail  of  harafl]ng  an  empire  already 
exhaufted. 

The  Patans  are  dill  more  formidable  enemies. 

Driven  by  the  Moguls  from  mod  of  the  thrones  of 
Jndoftan,  they  have  taken  refuge  at  the  foot  of 
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book  Mount  Imaiis.  which  is  a  continuation  of  theCau- 

IV. 

h_  i  cafus.  That fituation  has  ftrangely  altered  their 
manners,  and  given  them  a  fiercenefs  of  temper 
which  they  had  not  in  a  milder  climate.  War  is 
their  chief  employment.  They  ferve  alike  under 
the  banners  of  Indian  or  Mohammedan  princes; 
bet  their  obedience  is  not  equal  to  their  valour. 
Whatever  crime  they  may  have  been  guilty  of,  it 
is  dangerous  to  punifh  them ;  for  they  are  fo 
vindictive,  that  they  will  murder  when  they  are 
weak,  and  revolt  when  they  are  ftrong  enough 
to  attempt  any  bold  enterprize.  Since  the  reign¬ 
ing  power  has  loft  it's  ftrength,  the  nation  has 
fhaken  oft  the  yoke.  Not  many  years  ago, 
their  generals  carried  on  their  ravages  as  far  as 
Delhi,  and  did  not  quit  that  capital  till  they  had 
plundered  it. 

To  the  north  of  Indoftan  is  a  nation,  which, 
though  lately  know’n,  is  the  more  formidable  for 
being  a  new  enemy.  This  people,  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Scheiks,  have  found  means  to  free 
themfelves  from  the  chains  of  defpotifm  and  fuper- 
ftition,  though  furrounded  by  nations  of  Haves. 
They  are  faid  to  be  followers  of  a  philofopher  o(: 
Thibet,  who  infpired  them  with  fome  notions  of 
liberty,  and  taught  them  Theifm  without  any 
mixture  of  fu-perftition.  They  firft  appeared  in 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  ;  but  were 
then  con  fide  red  rather  as  a  feci  than  as  a  nation. 
During  the  calamities  of  the  Mogul  empire,  their 
number  increafed  confiderahly  by  apoftates  of  all 
religions,  who  joined  with  them,  and  fought  inci¬ 
ter  among  them  from  the  oppreftions  and  fury  of 

their 
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their  tyrants.  To  be  admitted  of  that  fociety, 
nothing  more  is  required  than  to  fwear  implacable 
hatred  againft  monarchy.  It  is  aflerted,  that  they 
have  a  temple  with  an  altar,  on  which  {lands 
their  code  of  laws,  and  next  to  it  a  fcepter  and  a 
dagger.  Four  old  men  are  eledled,  who  oc- 
.cafionally  confult  the  lav/,  which  is  the  only  fu- 
preme  power  this  republic  obeys.  The  Scheiks 
actually  poffefs  the  whole  province  of  Punjal,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Moultan  and  the  Sindi,  both 
banks  of  the  Indus,  from  Caflimere  to  Tatta,  and 
all  the  country  towards  Delhi,  from  Lahor  to  Ser- 
hend  :  they  can  raife  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand 
good  cavalry. 

But  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Moguls,  none 
are,  perhaps,  fo  dangerous  as  the  Marattas.  This 
nation,  of  late  fo  famous,  as  far  as  the  obfcurity  of 
their  origin  and  hidory  will  allow  us  to  conjec¬ 
ture,  poflelTed  feveral  provinces  of  Indoilan,  from 
whence  they  were  driven  by  the  fear  or  the  arms 
of  the  Moguls.  They  fled  into  the  mountains 
which  extend  from  Surat  to  Goa,  and  there  form¬ 
ed  feveral  tribes,  which  in  procefs  of  time  united 
into  one  date,  of  which  Satarah  was  for  a  long 
time,  and  Ponah  now  is,  the  capital. 

Most  of  them  carried  vice  and  licentioufnefs 
to  all  the  excedes  which  might  be  expected  from 
an  ignorant  people,  who  have  cad  off  the  yoke  of 
prejudices,  without  fubdituting  wholefome  laws 
and  knowlege  in  their  dead.  Tired  of  laudable 
and  peaceful  labours,  they  thought  of  nothing  but 
rapine.  Yet  this  was  confined  to  the  plundering 
of  a  few  villages,  and  the  robbing  of  fome  cara- 
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v;*ns ;  till  the  coafl  of  Coromandel,  being  threatens 
ed  by  Aurengzebe,  made  them  fenfible  of  their 
ftrength,  by  imploring. their  affiftance. 

At  this  period,  they  were  feen  coming  out  of 
their  rocks,  mounted  on  fmall  and  ill-ffiaped 
horfes,  but  ftout,  and  accuftomed  to  indifferent 
feeding,  to  difficult  roads,  and  to  exceffive  fatigue. 
The  whole  accoutrement  of  a  Maratta  horfeman 
confifted  of  a  turban,  a  girdle,  and  a  cloak.  His 
provifions  were  a  little  bag  of  rice,  and  a  leather 
bottle  full  of  water.  His  only  weapon  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fabre. 

*  .  *  * 

Notwithstanding  the  affiftance  of  thefe  bar¬ 
barians,  the  Indian  princes  were  forced  to  bend 
to  the  yoke  of  Aurengezebe;  but  the  conqueror, 
weary  of  contending  with  irregular  troops,  which 
were  continually  ravaging  the  newly-reduced  pro¬ 
vinces,  determined  to  conclude  a  treaty  that 
would  have  been  diffionourable,  had  it  not  been 
dictated  by  neceffity,  which  is  ftronger  than  pre¬ 
judices,  oaths,  and  laws.  He  ceded  for  ever  to 
the  Marattas  the  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Decan,  a  fubahffiip  formed  out  of  all  his  ulurp- 
ations  in  the  peninfula. 

This  kind  of  tribute  was  regularly  paid  as  long 
as  Aurengzebe  lived.  After  his  death,  it  was 
granted  or  refufed  according  to  circumftances. 
The  levying  of  it  brought  the  Marattas  in  arms 
to  the  remoteft  parts  of  their  mountains.  Their 
boldnefs  increafed  during  the  anarchy  of  Indoftan. 
They  have  made  the  empire  tremble;  they  have 
depofed  monarchs ;  they  have  extended  their  fron¬ 
tiers  ;  they  have  granted  their  protection  to  rajas 

and 
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and  nabobs  who  drove  to  be  independent,  and 
their  influence  has  been  unbounded. 

While  the  court  of  Delhi  was  with  difficulty 
contending  with  fo  many  enemies,  all  confpiring 
to  effect  it’s  ruin,  M.  de  Buffy,  who  with  a  fmall 
corps  of  French  troops,  and  an  army  of  Indians, 
had  conduced  Salabat-jing  to  Aurengabad  his 
capital,  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  him  on  the  throne 
where  he  had  placed  him.  The  weaknefs  of  the 
prince,  the  confpiracies  which  it  occafioned,  the 
firmans  or  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to 
rivals,  and  other  impediments,  obftruCted,  but 
could  not  fubvert  his  projects.  By  his  means  the 
prince  reigned  more  peaceably  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  French  than  could  have  been  expect¬ 
ed,  confidering  the  circumftances  of  his  fituation  ; 
and  he  preferved  him  abfolutely  independent  o£ 
the  head  of  the  empire. 

Chunda-Saeb,  appointed  nabob  of  the  Carna¬ 
tic,  was  not  in  fo  happy  a  fituation.  The  Engliffi, 
ever  in  oppofition  to  the  French,  had  ftirred  up  a 
rival  againfl:  him,  named  Mohammed-Ali-Khan. 
The  names  of  thofe  two  princes  ferved  as  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  carrying  on  a  vigorous  war  between  the 
two  nations  :  they  fought  for  glory,  for  wealth, 
and  to  ferve  the  paffions  of  their  refpeCtive  com¬ 
manders,  Dupleix  and  Saunders.  Victory  declared 
alternately  for  each  army.  Succefs  would  not 
have  been  fo  fluctuating,  had  the  governor  of 
Madrafs  had  more  troops,  or  the  governor  of 
Pondicherry  better  officers.  It  was  difficult  to 
conjecture , which  of  thofe  two  men,  who  were 
both  of  the  fame  inflexible  temper,  would  in  the 
o  end 
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end  obtain  the  fuperiority  j  but  it  was  very  certain 
that  neither  would  fubmit,  while  he  had  either 
troops  or  money  left.  Nor  was  it  likely  that 
either  of  them  would  foon  be  reduced  to  this  ex¬ 
tremity,  notwithftanding  their  amazing  efforts, 
becaufe  they  both  found  fuch  refources  in  their 
hatred  and  their  genius,  as  even  the  moft  able 
men  could  not  have  any  conception  of.  It  was 
evident  that  the  difturbances  in  the  Carnatic 
would  not  be  at  an  end,  unlefs  the  peace  was  fir  ft 
fettled  in  Europe  ,  and  it  w'as  to  be  feared  that 
the  flame  which  had  been  confined  to  India  for 
fix  years  might  fpread  further.  The  minifters  of 
France  and  England  obviated  this  danger,  by 
enjoining  the  two  companies  to  fix  certain  terms 
of  agreement.  They  made  a  conditional  treaty, 
which  began  by  fufpending  all  hoftilities  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  17553  and  was  to  end 
by  eftabliihing  between  them  a  perfedt  equality  of 
territory,  of  fcrength,  and  of  trade,  on  the  coafls 
of  Coromandel  and  Orixa.  This  ftipulation  had 
not  yet  received  the  fandlion  of  the  courts  of 
London  and  Verfailles,  when  greater  interefts 
kindled  a  frefh  war  between  the  two  nations. 

The  report  of  this  great  conteft,  which  began 
in  North  America,  and  fpread  itfelf  throughout 
the  univerfe,  reached  the  Eafl;  Indies  at  a  time 
when  the  Englifh  were,  engaged  in  a  very  intri¬ 
cate  war  with  the  fubah  of  Bengal.  Had  the 
French  been  then  in  the  fame  Rate  they  were  fome 
years  before,  they  would  have  joined  with  the 
natives.  From  narrow  views  and  ill-judged  in¬ 
terefts,  they  were  defirous  of  entering  into  a  for- 
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rnal  convention,  to  fecure  the  neutrality  which  B  °jV°  K 
had  fub  filled  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  during 
the  lad  difturbances.  Their  rivals  amufed  them 
with  the  hopes  of  fettling  this  convention,  fo  long 
as  they  wanted  to  keep  them  in  a  date  of  inaction. 

But  as  foon  as  their  fucceffes  had  enabled  them  to 
make  their  own  terms,  they  attacked  Chanderna- 
gore.  The  redudlicn  of  this  place  was  followed 
bv  the  ruin  of  all  the  factories  dependent  upon  it, 
and  put  the  Englifh-in  a  condition  to  fend  men, 
money,  provi lions,  and  fhips,  to  the  coal!  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  where  the  French  were  juft  arrived  with 
confiderable  land  and  fea  forces. 

These  forces,  dedined  to  protect  the  fettle- 
ments  of  their  own  nation,  and  dedroy  thofe  of 
the  enemy,  were  more  than  fuidcient  to  anfwer 
both  thofe  purpofes.  The  only  point  was  to  make 
a  proper  ufe  of  them  ;  but  there  was  a  miftake  in 
this  from  the  beginning,  as  will  plainly  appear 
from  the  following  obfervations. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the 
Company  pofiefled  on  the  coads  of  Coromandel 
and  Orixa,  Mafulipatnam,  with  five  provinces  ;  a 
large  circuit  of  land  about  Pondicherry,  which  for 
a  long  time  before  had  been  nothing  but  a  fand- 
bank  j  and  an  extent  nearly  of  the  fame  dze  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Karical ;  and,  laftly,  the 
ifland  of  Seringham.  Thefe  pofTeffions  made  four 
tradls  of  country,  too  far  didant  to  fupport  each 
otheri  They  bore  the  marks  of  the  wild  fancy 
and  extravagant  imagination  of  Dupleix,  who  had 
made  thefe  acquifitions. 
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B  *iv0  K  These  political  errors  might  have  been  amend-*- 
w-y— ^  ed.  Dupleix>  who  compenfated  for  his  defers 
by  his  great  qualities,  had  acquired  fo  great  an 
influence,  that  he  was  offered  the  perpetual  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Carnatic.  It  was  the  mo  ft  flou- 
riffling  province  in  all  the  Mogul  empire.  By 
lingular  and  fortunate  circumftances,  it  had  been 
governed  fucceflively  by  three  nabobs  of  the  fame 
family,  who  had  been  equally  attentive  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  induftry.  General  felicity  had  been 
the  refult  of  this  mild  government  and  public- 
fpirited  condudt,  and  the  public  revenues  had  in- 
creafed  to  twelve  millions  *.  A  fixth  part  of  this 
fum  would  have  been  given  to  Salabat-jing,  and 
the  reft  would  have  been  for  the  Company. 

If  the  miniftry  and  the  direction,  who  alter¬ 
nately  fupported  and  neglected  their  power  in 
India,  had  but  been  capable  of  a  firm  and  fettled 
refolution,  they  might  have  fent  orders  to  their 
agent  to  give  up  all  the  remote  conquefts,  and  to 
be  content  with  that  important  fettlement.  It  was 
alone  fufficient  to  give  the  French  a  firm  eftablifli- 
ment,  a  compadt  territory  in  which  the  fettlements 
would  be  contiguous,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
merchandife,  provifions  for  their  fortified  towns, 
and  revenues  fufficient  to  maintain  a  body  of 
troops,  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  fet  the 
jealoufy  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  hatred  of  their 
enemies  at  defiance.  Unfortunately  for  them, 
the  court  of  Verfailles  ordered  that  Dupleix  fflould 
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hot  accept  of  the  Carnatic  and  affairs  remained  B  0iy°  K 
as  they  were  before  that  propofal. 

The  fituation  was  critical.  Dupleix  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  only  man  who  could  fupport  himfelf  in 
it,  or  in  his  (lead  the  celebrated  officer  who  had 
had  the  greate/l  ffiare  in  his  confidence^  and  was 
befl  acquainted  with  his  fchemes.  The  contrary 
opinion  prevailed,  Dupleix  had  been  recalled. 

The  general,  who  was  appointed  to  condudt  the 
Indian  war,  imagined  he  muftdemolifh  a  ftruclure 
which  ought  only  to  have  been  fupported  in  thofe 
troublefome  times,  and  difcovered  his  aefigns  in 
lb  public  a  manner,  as  contributed  greatly  to 
heighten  the  imprudence  of  his  refolutions. 

This  man,  whofe  ungovernable  temper  could 
never  adapt  itfelf  to  circumftances,  had  received 
from  nature  none  of  thofe  qualities  that  render  a 
man  fit  for  command.  He  was  governed  by  a 
gloomy,  impetuous,  and  irregular  imagination  $ 
fo  that  there  was  a  perpetual  contrail  between  his 
converfation  and  his  projects,  and  between  his 
proje&s  and  his  a&ions.  Paffionate,  fulpicious, 
jealous,  and  pofitive  to  excefs,  he  created  an  uni- 
verfal  diffidence  and  dejection*  and  excited  ani- 
mofities  never  to  be  fuppreffed.  His  military 
operations, his  civil  government,  his  political  com¬ 
binations,  all  bore  evident  marks  of  the  confufion 
of  his  ideas. 

The  evacuation  of  the  ifland  of  Seringham  was 
the  principal  caufe  of  the  difaflers  that  attended 
the  war  with  Tanjour.  Mafuiipatnam,  and  the 
northern  provinces  were  loft,  from  having  given 
up  the  alliance  of  Salabat-jing.  The  inferior 
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>  powers  of  the  Carnatic,  who  no  longer  refpedted 
,  the  French  for  the  fake  of  their  old  friend  the  fubah 
of  tht  Decan,  completed  the  general  ruin  by 
efpoufmg  other  interefts* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  fquadron,  though 
fuperior  to  the  Englilh,  with  which  it  had  en¬ 
gaged  three  feveral  times  without  gaining  any 
advantage  over  it,  was  at  laft  ooliged  to  leave  it 
mailer  of  the  feas,  by  which  the  fate  of  India 
was  decided.  Pondicherry,  after  ftruggling  with 
all  the  horrors  of  famine,  was  forced  to  furrender 
on  the  15th  of  January  1761.  Lally  had,  the 
day  before,"  correfted  a  plan  of  capitulation  draw  n 
up  by  the  council ;  he  had  named  deputies  to 
carry  it  to  the  enemy’s  camp  ;  and,  by  a  contra¬ 
diction  that  was  charafteriftic  of  the  man,  he  gave 
the  deputies  a  letter  for  the  Englilh  general,  in 
which  he  told  him,  he  would  have  no  capitulation, 
hecaufe  the  Englijh  were  fitch  people  that  they  would 
not  adhere  to  it. 

In  taking  poffeftion  of  the  place,  the  conqueror 
caufed  not  only  the  troops  that  had  defended  it, 
but  all  the  French  in  the  Company's  fervice,  to 
be  fhipped  off  for  Europe  5  and,  not  fatisfied  even 
with  that  revenge,  they  deftroyed  Pondicherry, 
and  made  that  noble  city  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  lent  over 
to  France,  arrived  in  delpair,  at  having  loft  their 
fortunes,  and  feen  their  houfes  demolifhed  as  they 
quitted  the  fhore.  They  filled  Paris  with  their 
clamours;  thev  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
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public  againft  their  governor;  they  impeached 

him  as  the  author  of  all  their  miferid,  and  the 
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foie  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  a  ffouriftiing  colony.  Lally  B  °y°  K 

was  taken  up,  and  tried  by  the  parliament.  He  ' - 

had  been  accufed  of  high  treafon  and  extortion 3 
of  the  firft  he  was  acquitted,  and  of  the  fecond  no 
proof  could  be  brought  3  yet  Lally  was  condemn¬ 
ed  to  lofe  his  head. 

Let  us  a(k,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  what  his 
crime  was,  that  it  fhould  be  punifhable  by  law  ? 

The  awful  fword  of  juftice  was  not  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  magiftrate  to  gratify  private  refen t- 
ment,  or  even  to  follow  the  emotions  of  public  in¬ 
dignation.  The  law  alone  mull  point  out  it’s  own 
victims ;  and,  if  the  clamours  of  a  blind  and  in- 
cenfed  multitude  could  fway  with  the  judges  to 
pronounce  a  capital  fentence,  the  innocent  might 
fuffer  for  the  guilty,  and  there  would  be  no  fafety 
for  the  citizen.  In  this  point  of  view  let  us 
examine  the  fentence. 

It  declares,  that  Lally  (lands  convicted  of  hav¬ 
ing  betrayed  the  inter  efts  of  the  king ,  of  the  ft  ate ,  and 
of  the  India  Company.  What  is  meant  by  betray¬ 
ing  of  interefls  ?  What  law  is  there  that  makes  it 
death  to  be  guilty  of  this  vague  and  indefinite 
crime  ?  No  fuch  law  either  does  or  can  exift. 

Difgrace  from  the  prince,  contempt  from  the 
nation,  and  public  infamy  3  thefe  are  the  proper 
punifhments  for  the  man,  who,  from  incapacity 
or  folly,  has  not  ferved  his  country  as  he  ought : 
but  death,  and  that  too  upon  a  fcarfold,  is  deilined 
for  crimes  of  a  different  nature. 

The  fentence  further  declares,  that  Lally  (lands 
convicted  of  vexations ,  exactions,  and  abufe  of  au¬ 
thority .  No  doubt  he  was  guilty  of  thefe  in  num- 
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berlefs  inftances.  He  made  ufe  of  violent  means 
to  procure  pecuniary  aids;  but  this  money  was 
put  into  the  public  treafure;  He  injured  and  op- 
prefied  the  citizens ;  but  he  never  attempted  any 
thing  again  ft  their  lives*  or  againft  their  honour. 
He  ereded  gibbets  in  the  market-place,  but 
caufed  no  one  to  be  executed  upon  them. 

In  fad,  he  was  a  madman  of  a  dark  and  dan¬ 
gerous  call ;  an  odious  and  defpicable  man ;  a 
man  totally  incapable  of  command.  But  he  was 
neither  guilty  of  public  extortions  nor  trealon  ; 
and,  to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  a  philofopher  whofe 
virtues  do  honour  to  humanity,  every  one  had  a 
right  to  kill  Lully ,  except  the  executioner . 

The  misfortunes  that  befel  the  Frenchi  n  Afia 
had  been  forefeen  by  all  confiderate  men,  who 
refleded  on  the  corruption  of  the  nation.  Their 
morals  efpecially  had  degenerated  in  the  volup¬ 
tuous  climate  of  India.  The  wars  which  Dupleix 
had  carried  on  in  the  inland  parts  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  many  fortunes.  They  were  in- 
creafed  and  multiplied  by  the  gifts  which  Salabat- 
jing  laviffied  on  thofe  who  conduded  him  in 
triumph  to  his  capital,  and  fixed  him  on  the  throne. 
The  officers  who  had  not  fhared  the  dangers,  the 
glory,  and  the  benefits  of  thofe  brilliant  expedi¬ 
tions,  found  out  an  expedient  to  comfort  themfelves 
under  their  misfortune  ;  which  was,  to  reduce  the 
fipahis  to  half  the  number  they  were  ordered  to 
maintain,  and  to  apply  their  pay  to  their  own 
benefit ;  which  they  could  eafily  do,  as  the  money 
palled  through  their  hands.  The  agents  for  trade, 
who  had  not  thefe  refources,  accounted  to  the 
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Company  but  for  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  profits 
made  upon  the  European  goods  they  fold,  though 
they  ought  to  have  been  all  their  own  j  and  fold 
them  thofe  in  India  at  a  very  high  price,  which 
they  ought  to  have  had  at  prime  colt.  Thofe  who 
were  intruded  with  collecting  the  revenue  of  any 
particular  fpot,  farmed  it  themfelves  under  Indian 
names,  or  let  it  for  a  trifle,  upon  receiving  a  hand- 
fome  gratuity ;  they  even  frequently  kept  back 
the  whole  income  of  fuch  eftates,  under  pretence 
of  fome  imaginary  robbery  or  devaluation,  which 
had  made  it  impbffible  to  colled  it.  All  under¬ 
takings,  of  what  nature  foever,  were  clandeltinely 
agreed  upon  ;  and  became  the  prey  of  the  perfons 
employed  in  them,  who  had  found  means  to  make 
themfelves  formidable,  or  of  fuch  as  were  moll  in 
favour,  or  richeft.  The  authorized  abufe  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  India,  of  givingand  receiving  prefen ts  on 
the  conclufion  of  every  treaty,  had  multiplied  thefe 
tranfaCtions  without  neceflity.  The  navigators  who 
landed  in  thofe  parts,  dazzled  with  the  fortunes 
which  they  faw  increafed  fourfold  from  one  voyage 
to  another,  no  longer  regarded  their  fhips,  but  as 
the  means  of  carrying  on  trade  and  acquiring 
wealth.  Corruption  was  brought  to  it’s  greatell 
height  by  people  of  rank,  who  had  been  difgraced 
and  ruined  at  home ;  but  who,  being  encouraged 
by  what  they  faw,  and  impelled  by  the  reports  that 
were  brought  to  them,  refolved  to  go  themfelves 
into  Afia,  in  hopes  of  retrieving  their  {bartered 
fortunes,  or  of  being  able  to  continue  their  irre¬ 
gularities  with  impunity.  The  perfonal  conduCt 
of  the  directors  made  it  necefiary  for  them  to  con- 
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nive  at  all  thefe  diforders.  They  were  reproached 
with  attending  to  nothing  in  their  office  but  the 
credit,  the  money,  and  the  power  it  gave  them  . 
with  giving  the  mod:  important  pods  to  their  own 
relations,  men  of  no  morals,  application,  or  ca¬ 
pacity  ;  with  multiplying  the  number  of  fadtors 
without  neceffity  and  without  bounds,  to  fecure 
friends  in  the  city  and  at  courts  and,  laftly,  they 
were  accufed  of  obtruding  upon  the  public  com¬ 
modities  which  might  have  been  bought  cheaper 
and  better  in  other  places.  Whether  the  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  know  of  thefe  exceffes,  or  had  not 
refolution  enough  to  put  a  flop  to  them,  it  was,  by 
it’s  blindnefs  or  it’s  weaknefs,  in  fome  meafure 
accefifary  to  the  ruin  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in 
India.  It  might  even  without  injudicebe  charged 
with  being  the  principal  caufe  of  them,  by  fending 
fuch  improper  perfons  to  manage  and  detend  an 
important  fettlement,  which  had  no  lefs  to  fear 
from  it’s  own  corruption,  than  from  the  Englifh 
deets  and  armies. 

The  difadersof  the  Company  abroad  were  aggra¬ 
vated  by  their  fituation  equally  didrefsful  at  home. 
It  was  neceffary  to  repreient  thefe  twofold  misfor¬ 
tunes  to  the  proprietors.  This  difeovery  occafioned 
a  general  defpondency,  which  gave  rife  to  a  variety 
of  different  fchemes,  all  equally  abfurd.  Thefe 

feveral  fchemes  v/ere  hadily  difeuffed  ;  nor  was  it 

¥ 

poffible  that  any  of  them  could  be  fixed  upon  by 
men  in  fuch  a  date  of  uncertainty  and  diffidence. 
The  deliberations  were  carried  on  with  too  much 
afperity  and  time,  which  was  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence,  was  lod  in  upbraiding*  and  invedtives. 

No 
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No  one  could  forefee  where  thefe  commotions  B  °j 
would  end.  The  ftorm  at  length  fubftded,  and 
frefh  hopes  began  to  dawn.  The  Company, 
which  the  enemies  to  all  excluhve  privileges  wifhed 
to  fee  abohfhed,  and  which  fo  many  private  in- 
terefis  had  confpired  to.  cieftroy,  ftill  maintained 
it’s  ground  :  but  it  was  put  upon  a  better  footing  ; 
a  circumftance  which  was  ablolutely  neceflary. 

Among  the  caufes  that  had  occafioned  the  dif- 
treffes  of  the  Company,  there  was  one  which  had 
long  been  looked  upon  as  the  fource  of  all  the  reft ; 
this  was  the  dependence,  or  rather  the  flavery,  in 
which  the  government  had  kept  that  great  body 
for  near  half  a  century. 

Ever  fmce  the  year  17 23,  the  directors  had 
been  chofen  by  the  court.  In  i73°>  a  commiilary 
appointed  by  the  king  was  introduced  into  the 
adminiftration  of  the  Company,  from  this  period 
there  was  an  end  to  all  freedom  of  debate ;  there 
was  no  longer  any  connexion  between  thofe  who 
had  the  management  of  affairs,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietors  ;  no  immediate  intercourfe  between  the 
managers  and  the  government.  All  was  diredled 
by  the  influence,  and  according  to  the  views  of  the 
court.  Myftery,  that  dangerous  veil  of  arbitrary 
adminiftration,  concealed  all  the  operations 5  and 
it  was  not  till  1744  that  the  proprietors  were  called 
together.  They  were  impowered  to  name  lyndics, 
and  to  call  a  general  meeting  once  a  year ;  but 
they  were  not  better  informed  of  the  ftate  of  theii 
affairs,  nor  more  at  liberty  to  diredt  them.  The 
power  of  chufing  the  diredlors  was  ftill  veiled  in 
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book  the  crown,  and  indead  of  one  commillary,  the 
king  chofe  to  have  two. 

From  this  time  two  parties  were  formed.  Each 
commiffary  had  his  own  fcheme,  his  own  fa¬ 
vourites,  and  endeavoured  to  get  his  own  pro¬ 
jects  adopted.  Hence  arofe  divifions,  intrigues, 
informations,  and  animofities,  which,  though 
they  originated  in  Paris,  extended  as  far  as  India, 
and  there  broke  out  in  a  manner  fo  fatal  to  the 
nation. 

♦ 

The  minidry,  ihocked  at  fuch  a  number  of 
abufes,  and  weary  of  thofe  endlefs  conteds,  at¬ 
tempted  to  remedy  them.  It  was  imagined  he 
had  fucceeded,  by  appointing  a  third  commiffary. 
This  expedient,  however,  lerved  only  to  increafe 
the  evil.  Defpotifm  had  prevailed  while  there  was 
but  one ;  divifion  enfued  on  the  nomination  of 
two  i  and  from  the  moment  three  were  appoint¬ 
ed,  all  was  anarchy  and  confufion.  They  were 
reduced  to  two,  and  pains  were  taken  to  preferve 
harmony  as  much  as  pofiible  between  them  and 
in  1764  there  was  but  one,  when  the  proprietors 
defired  that  the  Company  might  be  brought  back 
to  it’s  original  form  by  redoring  it’s  freedom. 

Th  ey  ventured  to  reprefent  to  the  government, 
that  they  might  impute  the  difaders  and  errors  of 
the  Company  to  themfelves,  as  the  proprietors 
had  not.  been  concerned  in  the  management  of 
their  affairs ;  that  they  could  never  be  carried  on 
mod  advantageoufy  both  for  them  and  for  the 
date,  till  this  could  be  done  with  freedom,  and 
till  an  immediate  intercourfe  was  edablidied  be¬ 
tween 
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tween  the  proprietors  and  the  directors,  and  be-  B  o  k 
tween  the  directors  and  the  miniftry  ;  that  when¬ 
ever  there  was  an  intermediate  perfon,  the  orders 
given  on  one  part,  and  the  reports  made  on  the 
other,  would  neceffarily,  in  palling  through  hi§ 
hands,  take  a  tindture  of  his  own  private  views 
and  inclinations,  fo  that  he  would  always  be,  in 
fadt,  the  real  and  foie  diredtor  of  the  Company ; 
that  fuch  a  diredtor,  not  being  himfelf  perfonally 
concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  or  not 
being  a  competent  judge  of  them,  would  always 
facrifice  the  welfare  and  true  intereft  of  trade,  to 
add  to  the  tranfient  pomp  of  his  appointment, 
and  to  fecure  the  favour  of  placemen ;  that,  oh 
the  contrary,  every  thing  might  be  expedted  from 
a  free  diredtion,  chofen  by  the  proprietors,  adting 
under  their  infpedlion,  and  in  concert  with  them, 
and  fubjedt  to  no  kind  of  reftraint. 

The  government  was  fenfible  of  the  truth  of 
thefe  reafons.  It  fecured  the  freedom  of  the 
Company  by  a  folemn  edidt  ;  and  fome  regula-  ' 
tions  were  made,  to  put  the  direction  of  it  under 
a  new  form. 

The  intention  of  thefe  ffatutes  was,  that  the 

* 

Company  might  no  longer  be  ruled  by  men,  who 
often  were  not  worthy  to  be  it’s  fadtors  ;  that  the 
government  might  no  further  interfere  than  to 
protedt  its  that  it  might  be  alike  preferved  from 
that  Havery  under  which  it  had  fo  long  been  op- 
preffed,  and  from  that  fpirit  of  myftery,  which 
had  perpetuated  it's  corruption;  that  there  fhould 
be  a  conftant  intercourfe  between  the  diredtors 
and  the  proprietors ;  that  Paris,  deprived  of  the 

advantage 
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:  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  capitals  of  other  com- 
j  mercial  nations,  of  being  a  fea-port,  might  ac¬ 
quire  a  knowlege  of  trade  in  free  and  peaceable 
aflemblies;  that  the  citizen  might  form  juft  notions 
of  that  powerful  tie  that  connects  all  nations  to¬ 
gether,  and,  by  informing  himfelf  of  the  fonrces  of 
public  profperity,  learn  to  refpedt  the  merchant 
whofe  operations  contribute  to  it,  and  to  defpife 
the  profeftions  that  are  deftrudlive  of  it. 

These  wife  regulations  were  attended  with  hap¬ 
pier  confequences  than  could  pofiibly  be  expected. 
A  great  activity  was  obferved  on  all  fides.  During 
the  five  years  that  the  new  diredtion  lafted,  the 
fales  produced  annually  18,000,000  livres  *.  They 
had  not  been  fo  conliderable,  even  in  thofe  times 
which  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  rnoft  profper- 
ous  j  for,  from  1726  to  1736  inclufively,  they  had 
amounted  to  no  more  than  437,376,284  livres  f, 
which  makes  dfpon  an  average,  in  peace  and  war, 
14,108,912  %  livres  a  year.  * 

Imminent  diftrefs  was,  however,  concealed 
under  this  appearance  of  profperity.  When  this 
was  fufpedted,  and  endeavours  were  made  to 
afcertain  the  matter,  it  was  found  that  the  Com¬ 
pany,  on  renewing  it’s  trade,  was  more  indebted 
than  it  had  been  fuppofed.  This  is  a  circum- 
ftance  common  to  all  mercantile  bodies,  whofe 
tranfadlions  are  complicated,  extenfive,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  in  diftant  countries.  They  have  icarce 
ever  a  juft  idea  of  their  fituation.  Whether  this 
miftake  be  to  be  attributed  to  the  fraud,  negledt, 

*  750,000!.  f  18,224,0111.  16s.  8d.  1 5 87,87 1 1.  6s.  8d. 
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or  incapacity  of  their  agents,  certain  it  is,  that  it  B  °  ®  K 
takes  place  almofl  univerfally.  The  confufion  is  u. 
ftill  increafed  by  the  calamity  of  war.  That 
which  the  French  had  been  fuftaining  in  India, 
had  been  tedious  and  unfuccefsful.  Theexpences 
and  depredations  of  it  were  but  imperfeCtly 
know’n ;  and  the  Company  began  their  opera* 
tions,  reckoning  upon  a  larger  capital  than  they 
poffeffed. 

This  mi  Hake,  ruinous  in  itfelf,  was  followed 
by  other  fatal  errors,  which  arofe,  perhaps,  from 
not  having  fufficiently  receded  on  the  revolutions 
that  had  happened  recently  in  India.  The  Com¬ 
pany  flattered  themfelves  that  their  fales  would 
amount  to  twenty-five  millions  of  livres  *,  and 
they  were  below  eighteen  millions*!'.  They  flat¬ 
tered  themfelves,  that  the  European  commodities 
would  be  fold  for  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  they 
had  coft,  while  they  fcarce  fetched  their  original 
price.  They  flattered  themfelves  with  a  profit  of 
cent,  per  cent,  upon  the  productions  that  fhould 
be  brought  into  our  climates,  and  it  amounted  to 
no  more  than  feventy-two  per  cent. 

All  thefe  mifcalculations  arofe  from  the  ruin 
of  the  French  credit  in  India,  and  from  the  exor¬ 
bitant  power  of  the  victorious  nation  that  had 
lately  fubdued  thofe  diftant  regions :  from  the 
neceflity  there  frequently  was  of  taking  upon 
credit  bad  merchandize  from  the  Englifh  mer¬ 
chants,  who  were  endeavouring .  to  convey  to 
Europe  theimmenfe  fortunes  they  had  amaffed  in 
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b  o^o  k  :  from  the  impoffibility  of  procuring  funds 
necefiary  for  carrying  on  the  trade  without  giv¬ 
ing  an  exorbitant  intereft :  from  the  obligation 
the  Company  were  under  of  fupplying  provifions 
for  the  ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  which 
advances  were  flowly  and  ill  paid  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  gratifications  granted  to  them 
for  their  exports  and  imports. 

Lastly,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  directors, 
the  expences  neceffary  for  the  carrying  on  of 
trade,  and  for  the.  maintaining  of  fovereignty, 
were  not  to  exceed  four  millions  of  livres*, 
whereas  they  amounted  to  more  than  twice  that 
fum.  The  expences  for  maintaining  the  right  of 
fovereignty  might  even  be  carried  muth  beyond 
this  in  future,  fince  in  their  nature  they  were 
capable  of  being  extended  and  increafed  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  political  views  of  the  monarch, 
the  foie  judge  of  their  importance  and  ne- 
deffity. 

In  fuch  a  fituation,  it  was  impoffible  that  the 
diforderly  ftate  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company 
fhould  not  be  more  and  more  increafed.  Their 
ruin,  as  well  as  that  of  their  creditors,  was  upon 
the  point  of  being  completed,  when  government, 
warned  by  the  repeated  loans  they  were  continually 
renewing,  determined  to  inquire  into  the  Hate  of 
their  finances.  As  foon  as  it  became  acquainted 
with  them,  it  was  thought  proper  to  fufpend  their 
exclufive  privilege  of  trade  with  India.  Let  us 
now  examine  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  at  that  period. 


*  i  So, cool. 
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Before  1764,  the  number  of  (hares  amounted 
to  50,268.  At  that  period  the  miniftry,  who,  in 
1746,  1747,  and  1748,  had  given  up  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  the  produce  of  the  (hares  and  bonds  which 
were  their  property,  relinquifhed  in  their  favour 
the  (hares  and  bonds  themfelves,  to  the  numbeF 
of  1 1,835  together,  to  indemnify  them  for  the  ex- 
pences  they  had  incurred  during  the  lad  war, 
Thefe  (hares  having  been  cancelled,  there  remain¬ 
ed  but  38,432. 

The  wants  of  the  company  obliged  them  to 
make  a  call  of  400  livres  *  per  (hare.  Upwards 
of  34,000  (hares  anfwered  the  call,  ,The  4000 
that  did  not  were  reduced,  by  the  terms  of  the  edict 
which  impowered  the  Company  to  make  the  call, 
to  five-eights  of  the  value  of  thofe  which  had  paid  $ 
fo  that  by  this  operation  the  number  was  reduced 
to  36,920  whole  (hares  and  (ix-eighths. 

The  dividends  on  the  (hares  of  the  French 
company,  as  of  all  other  companies,  have  varied 
according  to  circumftances.  In  1722  it  was  100 
livres  f.  From  1723  to  1745  it  was  150  J.  From 
1746  to  1749  it  was  70§.  From  1750  to  1758  it 
was  80  || .  From  1759  to  1763  it  was  40  and 
in  1764,  it  was  but  20  livres  f-f.  This  account 
(hews  that  the  dividend,  and  the  value  of  the 
(lock,  which  always  kept  pace  with  it,  was  ne- 
ceffarily  affedled  by  the  hazards  of  trade,  and  the 
fludluation  of  popular  opinion.  Hence  that  pro- 
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B  %°  K  ^igious  rife  and  fall  in  the  price  of  the  fhares, 
-v — ;  which  fell  in  one  year  from  two  hundred  *  to 
one  hundred  pifloles  f ;  then  rofe  to  i  Soo 
livres  J,  and  foon  after  fell  to  700  §.  Yet,  in 
the  midfl  of  thefe  revolutions,  the  flock  of  the 
company  was  much  the  fame.  But  this  is  a  cal¬ 
culation  which  the  public  never  makes.  It  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  circumflance  of  the  prefent  mo¬ 
ment,  and  it’s  confidence,  as  well  as  it’s  fears,  are 
always  exaggerated. 

The  proprietors,  who  were  under  apprehenfions 
of  having  their  fortunes  reduced  to  half  in  one  day, 
would  no  longer  run  the  rifques  of  fuch  afituation. 
3n  laying  in  a  frefh  flock  to  trade  with,  they  de¬ 
fire  d  to  fecure  the  remainder  of  their  fortune  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  {hares  fhould  at  all 
times  bear  a  fettled  price,  and  an  interefl  that 
could  be  depended  upon.  The  government  fettled 
this  matter  by  an  edidl  iflued  out  in  Augufl  1764. 
The  XHIth  article  exprefslv  fays.  That,  to  fecure 
to  the  proprietors  a  fettled  income  independent  of 
all  future  events  of  trade,  a  fufficient  fund  fhould 
be  detached  from  that  portion  of  the  contract 
which  was  then  free,  to  fecure  to  every  fhare  a 
capital  of  1600  livres  ||,  and  an  interefl  of  80 
livres  **  ;  and  that  neither  that  interefl ,  nor  that 
capital^  fhould^  in  any  cafe ,  or  for  any  caufe  whatfo - 
ever ,  he  anfwer able  for  fuch  engagements  as  the  com¬ 
pany  might  enter  into  after  the  date  of  this  edift. 

% 
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The  company,  therefore,  owed  for  36,92ofhares  B  °1V°  K 
and  fix-eighths,  at  the  rate  of  80  Iivres  *  per  (hare,  --v~- 1 

an  intereft  amounting  to  2,953,660  livres  j-.  They 
paid  for  their  feveral  contracts  2,727,506  ii vres 
which  made  in  all  5,681,166  iivres  §  of  perpe¬ 
tual  annuities.  The  life  annuities  amounted  to 
3,074,899  Iivres  ||.  The  fum  total  of  all  thefe 
life  annuities  and  annual  payments  was  then 
8,756,065  Iivres  **.  In  what  manner  the  com¬ 
pany  raifed  money  to  anfvver  their  feveral  de¬ 
mands,  fhall  be  the  fubjedt  of  our  next  inquiry. 

That  great  body,  which  had  been  much  too 
deeply  concerned  in  Law’s  fcheme,  had  advanced 
him  90,000,000  of  Iivres  ff.  When  that  fyfleni 
failed,  the  government  made  over  to  them  in  pay¬ 
ment  the  exclufive  fale  of  tobacco,  which  then 
brought  in  three  millions  a  year ;  but  they  were 
left  without  a  capital  to  trade  with.  This  kept 
them  in  a  (late  of  inadtion  till  1726,  when  the  go¬ 
vernment  lent  them  it’s  alfiftance.  The  rapid  pro- 
grefs'they  made  aftonifhed  all  nations,  and  feemed 
to  promife  them  a  fuperiority  over  the  mod  flou- 
rifhing  companies.  This  opinion,  which  v/as  the 
general  one,  emboldened  the  proprietors  to  com¬ 
plain  that  their  dividends  were  not  doubled  and 
trebled.  They  thought,  as  well  as  the  public,  that 
the  king’s  treafury  was  enriched  with  their  fpoils. 

The  profound  fecrecy  with  which  every  thing  v/as 
carried  on, greatly  {Lengthened  thefe  furmiles. 

*  3I.  6s.  8d. 
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:  The  brcaking-out  of  the  war  between  France 

i  and  England,  in  1744,  diflolved  the  charm.  The 
miniftry,  too  much  embarraffed  in  their  own  af¬ 
fairs  to  think  of  doing  any  thing  for  the  Company, 
left  it  to  extricate  itfelf.  Then,  indeed,  every 
one  was  furprifed  to  fee  that  Colofifus  ready  to  fall,; 
which  had  never  yet  met  with  any  fhock,  and 
whofe  greateft  misfortune  had  been  the  lols  of 
two  fhips  of  a  moderate  value.  The  company 
would  have  been  ruined,  had  not  the  government, 
in  1747,  declared  itfelf  their  debtor  in  the  fum  of 
180,000,000  of  livres  *,  and  engaged  to  pay  them 
the  interefb  of  that  fum  for  ever  at  five  per  cent . 
This  engagement,  which  was  in  lieu  of  the  exclu- 
five  fale  of  tobacco,  is  fo  important  a  point  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  company,  that  it  would  not  be  dif¬ 
fidently  illuftrated,  if  we  did  not  trace  the  matter 
further  back. 

The  ufe  of  tobacco,  which  was  introduced  into 
Europe  after  the  difcovery  of  America,  made  no 
very  rapid  progrefs  in  France.  The  confumption 
was  fo  fmall,  that  the  firft  contrafl,  which  began 
the  firft  of  December  1674,  and  ended  the  firft  of 
October  1680,  brought  in  but  50,000  livres  f  to 
the  government  the  twro  firft  years,  and  600,000  £ 
the  four  laft  ;  though  the  right  of  damping  pewter 
had  been  joined  to  this  privilege.  1.  his  farm  of 
the  revenue  was  confounded  with  the  general 
farms  till  1691,  when  it  (till  remained  united 
to  them,  and  was  rated  at  1,500,000  livres  §  a 
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year.  In  1697,  it  became  once  more  a  feparate  B  °IV° 
farm  on  the  lame  terms,  till  1709,  when  it  was  v— v- 
increafed  to  ioo>ooo  livres  *  more,  till  1715.  It 
was  then  renewed  for  three  years  only.  The  two 
fird  years  ought  to  have  produced  a, 000,000  of 
livres  f ,  and  the  lad  200,000  J  more.  At  that 
period  it  was  jncreafed  to  4,020,000  livres  §  a 
year  $  but  this  laded  only  from  the  fird  of  October 
1718  to  the  fird  of  June  1720.  Tobacco  then 
became  a  mercantile  commodity  all  over  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  continued  fo  till  the  fird  of  September 
1721.  During  this  Ihort  interval,  private  perfons 
laid  in  fuch  a  dock,  that,  when  it  came  to  be  farmed 
out  again,  it  could  be  done  but  at  a  moderate  price. 

This  contract,  which  was  the  eleventh,  was  for  nine 
years,  to  commence  onthefird  of  September  1721, 
and  continue  to  the  fird  of  October  1730.  The  ' 
farmers  were  to  give  1,300,000  livres  \\  for  the  fird 
thirteen  months  j  1,800,000**  for  the  fecond  year  * 
2,560,000  ft  for  the  third  j  and  3,000,000  JJ: 
for  each  of  the  lad  fix  years.  This  agreement  did 
not  take  place,  becaufe  the  India  company,  to 
whom  the  government  owed  90,000,000  livres 
which  had  been  depofited  in  the  royal  treafury  in 
1717,  demanded  the  farm  of  tobacco,  which  had 
then  been  made  over  to  them  for  ever,  and  which, 
from  particular  events,  they  had  never  yet  en¬ 
joyed.  Their  petition  was  found  to  be  jud,  and 
they  obtained  what  they  fo  warmly  folicited. 
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They  managed  this  farm  themfelves,  from  the 
firft  of  October  1723,  to  the  laft  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1730.  The  produce  during  that  fpace  was 
50,083,967  livres  11  fous  9  deniers*;-  which 
made  7,154,852  livres  10  fols  3  den.  j-  a  year; 
out  of  this  muft  be  deduced  yearly  3,042,9631. 
19  s.  6  d.  J  for  the  charges  of  preparing  the  land. 

These  charges  were  fo  enormous,  that  it  was 
thought  the  bufmefs,  which  grew  every  day  more 
confiderable,  would  be  better  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers-general,  who  would  manage  it  at  lefs  ex¬ 
pence  by  means  of  the  clerks  they  employed  for 
other  purpofes.  The  company  accordingly  farmed 
it  for  eight  years,  at  the  rate  of  7,500,000  livres  § 
for  each  of  the  firft  four  years,  and  8,000,000  \\ 
for  each  of  the  four  laft.  This  contract  was  con¬ 
tinued  upon  the  fame  terms  till  the  month  of  June 
1747  >  and  the  king  promifed  to  account  with  the 
company  for  the  increafe  of  the  produce,  as  loon 
as  it  fhould  be  knov/n  and  afcertained. 

At  this  period,  the  king  united  the  tobacco 
farm  to  his  other  duties,  creating  and  alienating, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  company,  an  annuity  of  nine 
millions  **  for  ever,  upon  a  capital  of  an  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  tt-  This  lar£e  compenfation 
was  thought  to  be  due  to  them  for  the  old  debt  of 
ninety  millions  ;  for  the  overplus  of  the  profit 
upon  the  tobacco  farm,  from  1738  to  1747  ;  and 
to  indemnify  them  for  the  expences  of  the  negroe 
trade,  for  the  Ioffes  they  had  fuftained  during  the 
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War,  for  their  giving  up  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
the  trade  to  St.  Domingo,  and  for  the  lofs  of  the 
ton  duty,  which  had  been  fufpended  ever  fince  the 
year  173-1.  Yetthiscompenfation  has  been  thought 
inadequate  by  fome  of  the  proprietors,  who  have 
difcovered,  that  ever  fince  the  year  1758,  upwards 
of  11,700,000  pounds  weight  of  tobacco  have 
been  annually  fold  in  the  kingdom  at  three  livres  * 
a  pound,  though  it  had  been  bought  for  twenty- 
feven  livres  j“  a  hundred. 

The  nation  was  of  a  very  different  opinion.  The 
directors,  who  prevailed  upon  government  to  ac- 
knowlege  fo  large  a  debt,  have  been  accufed  of 
facrificing  the  interefl  of  the  public  to  that  of  a 
private  fociety.  A  writer,  who  in  our  days  fhould 
examine  whether  this  accufation  were  well  or  ill- 
grounded,  would  pals  for  an  idle  man.  Such  a 
difcuffion  would  be  altogether  needlefs,  fince  every 
circumflance  of  this  tranfa£lion  has  been  made 
public.  It  will  be  fufncient  to  obferve,  that  it  was 
with  the  nine  millions  J  a  year,  improperly  facri- 
ficed  by  the  fhate,  that  the  Company  was  enabled 
to  anfwer  the  demand  of  8,756,065  livres  §  with 
which  it  was  charged,  fo  that  the  the  overplus  re¬ 
maining  to  them  amounted  to  about  244,000 
livres  ||  of  net  revenue. 

It  is  true,  they  had  private  fimple-contradt 
debts  to  the  amount  of  74,505,000  livres **5  but 
they  had  in  trade,  in  flock,  or  in  debts  to  call  in, 

f  il.  2s.  6d. 

§  364,836!.  os.  lod, 

#*  3>I04 >375*- 
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b,o  .6  k  70,73.3,0.00  Iivres*.  It  will  be  acknowkged, 
that  Ufide  the  difference  in  the  value,  there  was 
alio  fame  In  the  nature  of  the  fecurities.  Ac¬ 
cordingly*  the  government  rouft  have  e^efied, 
that  it  would  be  obliged  to  fulfil  the  engage¬ 
ments  of  the  Company.  It  has,  however,  faved 
ten  millions  of  Iivres  t>  the  claims  of  which  have 
been  toft,  or  the  claimants  themfelves  have  un¬ 
fortunately  periftied  in  the  revolutions  that  happen 
fo  frequently  in  Alia.  The  Ioffes  that  have  been 
fuftained,  refpefting  what  was  due  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  Europe,  in  America,  and  in  the  Indies, 
have  not  been  much  more  conftdcrable ;  and  if 
the  iftes  of  France  and  Bourbon  were  ever  abk  to 
pay  the  7,106,000  Iivres  %  they  owe,  the  injury 
upon  this  point  would  npt  have  been  of  much 

confequenee. 

The  only  wealth  of  the  Company  confffted 
therefore  in  moveable  and  unmoveable  effefts, 
to  the  amount  of  abqut  twenty  millions  %,  and, 
»  the  profpecc  of  the  extinction  of  the  life  an-- 
nuisies,  which  intrme  muft  bring  in  three  millions  ji 
3;  year.  The  aflual  value  of  this  article  might 
be  reckoned  equal  to  a  clear  capital  of  thirty 
millions.  **, 

Independent  of  thefe  properties,  the  Com¬ 
pany  enjoyed  feme  very  beneficial  rights.  The 
exclufive  fale  of  coffee  had  been  granted  them  * 
but  as  public  utility  required  that  an  exception 
fhould  be  made  in  1736,  with  regard  to  coffee 

*.2.9+7,2081.  6s.  8d,  t  ^16, 6661.  13s.  4<i. 

t  296,0891.  6s.  3d.  .  ^  833,3331.  6s.  8d. 

11  i2C,ooqL  ..  **  1,230,000!. 
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imported  from  the  American  iflands,  they  6b-  B  ^v°  K 
tained,  by  way  of  compenfation,  a  yearly  fum  of  * — 
50,000  livres*,  which  was  always  duly  patch 
Even  the  privilege  for  Mocha  coffee  was  cancels 
led  in  1767,  the  government  having  allowed 
the  importation  of  that  of  the  Levant.  The 
Company  obtained  no  indemnification  on  this 
account. 

They  had  experienced  a  greater  I  ofs  the  ye  at 
before.  In  1720  they  had  been  in  veiled  with 
the  foie  right  of  cranfporting  Oaves  to  the 
American  colonies.  This  fyftem  foon  appeared 
to  be  erroneous ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  all  the 
merchants  in  the  kingdom  fhould  be  at  liberty 
to  carry  on  the  Have  trade,  upon  condition  of 
adding  a  piftole  f  per  head  to  the  thirteen  livres  J; 
granted  out  of  the  royal  treafury.  Suppdfing 
that  15,000  negroes  were  difpofed  of  every  year 
in  the  French  iflands,  this  made  a  clear  income 
of  345,000  livres  §  for  the  Company.  This 
bounty,  which  was  allowed  them  for  a  trade  they 
were  not  concerned  in,  was  taken  off  in  1767, 
and  was  made  up  to  them  by  a  more  reafonable 
equivalent. 

At  the  firfl  formation  of  the  Company  they  had 
obtained  a  gratuity  of  jo  livres  jj  upon  every  ton 
pf  goods  they  fhould  export,  and  of  75  **  upon 
pyery  ton  they  fhould  import  from  abroad.  The 
mmiftry,  upon  the  fuppreffion  of  the  bounty  upon 
negroes,  increafed  the  gratuity  upon  every  ton  ex¬ 
ported  to  75  livres**,  and  upqn  every  ton  im-» 

6s.  8d.  f  16s.  9d,  t  10s.  \od, 

§  Jj  2I.  is.  8d,  **  3I.  as.  6d^ 
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B  °v°  K  potted  to  80*.  If  we  rate  both  at  6000  tons  a 
1— .yi—.?  year,  we  fhall  find  a  produce  of  above  a  million  f 
for  the  Company,  including  the  50,000  livres  { 
they  received  upon  the  coffee. 

While  the  income  of  the  Company  remained 
entire,  their  expences  were  lefiened.  By  the  edid 
,of  1764,  the  ifiands  of  France  and  Bourbon  were 
become  the  property  of  the  government,  which 
engaged  to  fortify  and  defend  them.  By  this 
arrangement  the  Company  was  exonerated  of 
two  millions  §  a  year,  without  the  lead  detriment 
to  the  exdufive  trade  they  enjoyed  in  thofe  two 
Ifiands. 

With  all  thefe  feemingly  profperous  circum- 
Hances,  the  debts  of  the  Company  were  daily  in- 
creafing,  and  it  could  not  poffibly  have  fupported 
itfelf  without  the  afliftance  of  government.  But 
for  fome  time  pad  the  council  of  Lewis  XVr.  had 
appeared  to  be  very  indifferent  about  the  exifience 
of  that  great  body.  At  lafl'a  decree  of  council 
was  iffued,  bearing  date  the  13th  of  Augufi:  1769, 
by  which  the  king  fufpended  the  exclufive  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  India  Company,  and  granted  to  ail 
his  fubjeds  the  liberty  of  navigating  and  trading 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  However,  in 
granting  this  unexpeded  freedom,  the  govern¬ 
ment  thought  proper  to  lay  it  under  fome  re? 

flraint.  The  decree  which  ODens  this  new  trad 

*  , 

to  private  navigators,  requires  them  to  provide 
themfclves  with  pafifports,  which  are  to  be  given 

■  '  :  •  *  t 

»  i 
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them  gratis  by  the  directors  of  the  India  Com-  B  °v°  K 

pany.  It  obliges  them  to  make  their  returns  to  \J~ v — 

Port  TOrient,  and  no  where  elfe.  It  eftablifhes 

a  duty  by  way  of  Indulto  on  all  goods  imported 

from  India  ;  which,  by  a  fecond  decree  of  coun- 

* 

oil,  iffued  on  the  fixth  of  September  following, 
was  fixed  at  five  per  cent,  on  all  goods  coming 
from  India  and  China,  and  at  three  per  cent,  upon 
all  commodities  of  the  growth  of  the  ifiands  of 
France  and  Bourbon. 

The  decree  of  the  13th  of  Auguft,  by  only  The  com-^ 
fufpending  the  privilege  of  the  Company,  feem-  hopes  of  re- 
ed  to  leave  to  the  proprietors  the  power  of  re-  'IT 
fuming  it :  but  as  they  law  no  probability  .of  ever  c'd'a",beit 

o  ■>  1  •  1  effects  to  go . 

being  able  to  do  this,  they  wifely  determined  to  venunent. 
liquidate  their  concerns  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  fe- 
cure  their  creditors,  and  the  remains  of  their  own 
fortunes. 

For  this  purpofe  they  offered  to  give  up  to  the 
king  ail  the  Company’s  ihips,  thirty  in  number; 
all  the  warehoufes  and  other  buildings  belonging 
to  them  at  Port  l’Orient  and  i.n  India ;  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  their  factories,  with  the  manufactures  de¬ 
pendent  on  them;  all  naval  and  military  (lores ; 
and,  laftly,  two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
(laves  which  they  had  in  the.  iflands.  All  thefe 
articles  wefe  valued  at  thirty  millions  *  by  the 
proprietors,  who  at  the  fame  time  demanded  the 
payment  of  16,500,000  livres  j*  which  were  due 

to  them  by  the  government. 

The  king  agreed  to  the  propofal,  but  chofe  to 
leffen  the  purchafe-money ;  not  that  the  effe&s  were 
*  1,250,000!.  t  687,500!, 
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book  not  of  {fin  greater  value  while  they  remained  in 
v — v — >  the  hands  of  the  Company  j  but  being  made 
oyer  to  the  government,  they  brought  an  ad¬ 
ditional  incumbrance  upoft  it.  So  that,  inftead  of 
46,500,600  livres  *,  which  the  proprietors  de¬ 
manded,  the  prince,  to  clear  all  accounts  with 
them,  created  a  perpetual  annuity  for  their  bene¬ 
fit  of  1,200,000  livres  p,  upon  a  capital  of  thirty 
millions  p.  The  edift  for  that  purpofe  was  iffuedi 
in  January  1770. 

This  new  contra&  the  Company  mortgaged 
for  twelve  millions  §,  which  they  borrowed  upon 
life  annuities  at  ten  per  cent,  and  by  a  lottery  in 
February  following.  This  money  was  borrowed 
to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  engagements  they  had 
entered  into  when  they  undertook  the  lad  expe¬ 
ditions  ;  but  it  was  inefficient ;  fo  that,  finding 
themfelves  utterly  unable  to  raife  more,  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  at  their  meeting  on  the  7th  April  1770, 
made  over  their  whole  property  to  the  king,  ex¬ 
cept  the  capital  that  had  been  mortgaged  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  (hares. 

The  principal  articles  comprifed  in  this  ceffion. 
Confided  in  the  abolition  of  4,200,000  livres  ||  in 
life  annuities ;  in  that  part  of  the  contract  of  nine 
millions  **  which  exceeded  the  capital  of  the 
Shares ;  in  the  hotel  of  Paris ;  in  the  India  goods 
expected  home  in  1770  and  >7?i>  fuppofed  to  be 

worth  26,000,000  of  livres  pp  y  and,  ladly, 

!  • 
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three  or  four  millions  *  of  debts,  to  be  called  in  1 
from  debtors  either  folvent  or  infolvent,  in  India* 
in  the  files  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  at  San 
Domingo.  The  proprietors  engaged  at  the  fame 
time  to  furnifh  the  king  with  a  fum  of  14,768,000 
livres  f,  to  be  raifed  by  way  of  a  call,  which 
fixed  at  400  livres  J  per  fhare.  The  government, 
in  accepting  thefe  feveral  offers,  engaged  on  their 
part  to  pay  all  the  perpetual  and  life  annuities 
which  the  Company  was  bound  to  pay  ;  all  their 
other  engagements,  amounting  to  about  forty- 
five  millions  §  ;  all  the  penfions  and  half-pays, 
granted  by  the  Company,  amounting  to  80,000 
livres  ||  a  year;  andlaflly,  to  (land  to  all  the  charges 
and  rifques  attending  a  liquidation  that  mud  ne- 
ceffarily  continue  fome  years, 

The  capital  of  each  fhare,  which,  by  the  edift 
of  Augufl  1764,  had  been  fixed  at  1600  livres  **, 
bearing  an  interefl  of  80  livres  ff,  the  king  noty 
raifed  to  2500  livres  JJ,  bearing  an  interefl  of  125 
livres  §§  a' year,  The  new  interefl  was  made  fub- 
jedl  to  a  deduction  of  a  tenth,  ^nd  it  was  agreed 
that  this  deduction  fhould  be  annually  appropri* 
ated  to  the  paying  off  the  Jfiares  by  lot,  on  the 
footing  of  their  capital  of  2500  livres  ||||  5  fo  that 
the  interefl  on  the  (hares  thus  paid  off,  would  in- 
creafe  the  finking  fund  till  the  who}e  of  the  lhares 
was  finally  liquidated, 

?  About  150,000!.  iipon  an  average.  f  615,333!.  6s.  8 d* 
t  16I.  13s.  4d.  §  1,875,000!.  ||  3,333!.  6s.  8d. 

**  66 1.  13s.  4d.  ft  $1-  6s-  8d*  tt  104I.  !3S‘ 
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book  These  refpedive  conditions  are  recorded  in  a 
‘  _>  decree  of  council  of  the  8th  of  April,  including 
a  report  of  the  deliberations  holden  the  day  before 
in  a  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors*  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  22d  of 
the  fame  month.  In  confequence  of  thefe  agree¬ 
ments,  the  call  has  been  paid,  a  fufficiency  for  the 
reimburfement  of  the  lhares,  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty,  has  been  taken  out 
every  year,  and  the  fimple  contract  debts  of  the 
Company  have  been  pundually  paid  when  they 
became  due. 

From  all  thefe  particulars,  it  is  no  eafy  matter 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  adual  mode  of  exiftence 
of  the  India  Company,  and  of  the  legal  date  of 
the  trade  they  carried  on.  This  Company,  which 
at  prefent  has  no  property,  no  bufmefs,  no  objed, 
cannot  however  be  confidered  as  being  entirely 
deftroyed,  fince  the  proprietors  have  referved  the 
joint  ftock  that  was  mortgaged-  for  their  fhares; 
and  that  they  have  a  common  cheft,  and  deputies 
to  fuperintend  their  interefls.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  charter  has  been  fufpended  ;  but  it  is  only 
fufpended,  and  is  not  included  among  the 
articles  which  the  Company  has  ceded  to  the  king. 
The  law  by  which  it  was  granted  is  (till  in  force; 
and  the  fhips  that  are  fitted  out  for  the  Indian 
feas,  cannot  fail  without  a  permiffion  in  the  name 
qf  the  Company.  So  that  the  freedom  which  has 
been  granted  is  but  a  precarious  one  ;  and  if  the 
proprietors  fhould  offer  to  refume  their  trade,with 
-  a  fufficient  flock  to  carry  it  op,  they  would  have 

an 
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an  undoubted  right  to  do  it  without  any  new  law  B  °iV°  K 
to  impower  them.  But  except  this  nominal  right,  -v — * 

which  in  faX  is  much  the  fame  as  if  it  did  not 
exift,  as  the  proprietors  are  not  in  a  condition  to  , 
exercife  it ;  all  their  other  rights,  properties,  and 
faXories,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  government. 

Nevertheless,  the  voyages  to  India  have  been 
Hill  continued,  although  the  fyftem  of  policy  had 
notprevioufly  paved  the  way  for  the  free  trade  that 
was  to  fucceed  the  monopoly.  If  found  principles 
had  been  followed,  before  the  new  mode  of 
trading  had  been  attempted,  it  wTould  have  been 
neceffary  to  fubftitute  infenfibly,  and  by  degrees, 
the  private  merchants  to  the  Company.  They 
fhould  have  been  enabled  to  acquire  knowlege 
upon  the  different  branches  of  a  trade  with  which 
they  were  yet  unacquainted.  They  fhould  have 
been  allowed  time  to  form  connexions  in  the 
faXories.  They  fhould  have  been  encouraged, 
and,  as  it  were,  conducted  in  the  firft  expe¬ 
ditions. 

This  want  of  forefight  mu  ft  be  one  of  the 


principal  caufes  which  have  retarded  the  progrefs 
•  of  the  free  trade,  and  which  perhaps  have  pre- 
'  vented  it  from  being  lucrative  when  it  became 
more  extenfive  :  it’s  tranfaXions  have  been  carried 
on  in  thofe  faXories  which  were  previoufly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  monopolizing  Company.  Let  us  take 
a  curfory  view  of  thofe  fettlements,  beginning 
with  Malabar. 

r 

Between  the  provinces  of  Canara  and  Calient, 
lies  a  diftriX  which  extends  eighteen  leagues  along 
the  coaft,  and  feven  or  eight  leagues  at  moft  in 
i  the 
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French  up¬ 
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K  the  inland  parts.  The  country,  which  is  very  un¬ 
equal,  abounds  with  pepper  and  cocoa-trees  It 
is  divided  into  feveral  lefs  diftrids,  fubjed  to  as 
many  Indian  lords,  who  are  all  vafials  to  the  houfe 
of  Colaftry.  The  head  of  this  Bramin  family  is 
always  to  confine  his  whole  attention  to  what  con¬ 
cerns  the  worfhip  of  the  gods.  It  would  be  be¬ 
neath  his  dignity  to  ftoop  to  profane  matters ;  and 
the  reins  of  government  are  given  to  his  nearefi: 
relation.  The  country  is  divided  into  two  pro¬ 
vinces.  In  the  largeft,  called  the  Irouvenate,  is 
the  fadtory  of  Tellicherry,  where  the  Englifh 
purchafe  annually  fifteen  hundred  weight  of  pep¬ 
per  $  and  the  fadory  of  Gananor,  which  the 
Dutch  have  lately  fold  for  about  250,000  livres 
becaufe  it  was  an  incumbrance  to  them. 

The  fecond  province,  called  Catenate,  extends 
but  five  leagues  along  the  coaft.  Here  the  French 
were  called  in  by  the  natives  in  1722,  with  a  view 
to  engage  them  to  ad  agaiqft  the  Englifh  j  but  an 
accommodation  having  taken  place,  and  made 
their  afiiftance  unneceffary,  they  were  forced  to 
telinquifh  a  poft  where  they  promifed  themfelves 
fome  advantages.  Fired  with  refentment  and 
ambition,  they  returned  in  greater  numbers  in 
i725>  and  eflablifhed  themfelves  fwqrd-in-hand* 
on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mahe*  Notwithftand* 
ing  this  ad  of  violence,  they  obtained  of  the 
prince,  who  governed  that  diftrid,  an  exclufive 
right  to  the  pepper  trade.  This  favour  was  fo 
great  an  advantage  to  them,  that  it  gave  rife  to  a, 
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colony  of  6,000  Indians,  who  cultivated  6,350  b  o  a  k, 
cocoa  trees,  3,967  areka,  and  7,762  pepper- 
trees.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  this  fettlement, 
when  the  Engliih  made  themfelves  matters  of  it 
in  1760. 

The  fame  fpirit  of  deftruftion  that  they  had 
fiiew’n  in  all  their  conquefts,  influenced  them  at 
Mahe.  Their  intention  was  to  pull  down  the 
houfes,  and  difperfe  the  inhabitants.  The  foye- 
reign  of  that  country  diffuaded  them  from  their 
purpofe.  AH  was  fpared,  except  the  fortifications. 

When  the  French  returned  to  their  f&Spry,  they 
found  every  thing  much  in  the  fame  condition  as 
they  had  left  it.  / 

Mahe  is  furrounded  with  hills,  on  which  were 
created  five  forts,  that  no  longer  exift.  Thefe 
works  were  too  numerous,  though  fomc  precau¬ 
tions  are  abfoluteiy  neceflary.  Jt  is  not  proper 
to  be  perpetually  expofed  to  the  depredations  of 
the  Nayers,  who  have  formerly  attempted  to  plun-. 
der  and  deftroy  the  colony,  and  who  might  ppf. 
fibly  have  (till  the  fame  intentions,  in  order  to  put 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Englifh  at 
Tellichery,  which  is  but  three  miles  diftant  from 
Mahe. 

Beside  the  pofts  requifite  to  fecure  the  place 
itfelf,  it  is  very  neceifary  to  fortify  the  entrance 
pf  the  river.  Since  the  Marattas  have  got  ports 
of  their  own,  they  intett  the  lea  about  Malabar 
with  their  piracies.  Thofe  banditti  even  attempt 
to  land  wherever  they  think  there  is  fome  booty 
to  be  got.  Mahe  would  not  be  fecure  from  their 
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attacks,  if  it  contained  money  or  commodities  to 

tempt  them.  -  > 

The  French  might  make  themfelves  ample 
amends  for  any  expences  they  fhould  incur,  if  they 
did  but  carry  on  their  trade  with  fpirit  and  fkilh 
Their  fadlory  is  the  bell  fituated  for  the  pepper 
trade  $  and  the  country  would  afford  2,500,000 
pounds  weight  of  that  commodity.  What  could 
not  be  confumed  in  Europe  might  be  fold  in 
China,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  Bengal.  A  pound 
of  pepper  would  coft  them  twelve  fous  *,  and  they 
would  fell  it  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  f. 

This  advantage,  confiderable  as  it  is,  would 
be  increafed  by  the  profits  upon  European  goods 
which  would  be  carried  over  to  Mahe.  Thofe 
who  are  befl  acquainted  with  that  fadlory  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  will  be  an  eafy  matter  todifpofeof 
400,000  weight  of  iron,  200,000  of  lead,  25,000 
of  copper,  2000  firelocks,  20,000  weight  of  gun¬ 
powder,  50  anchors  or  graplings,  50  bales  of 
cloth,  50,000  ells  of  fail-cloth,  a  good  quantity 
of  quickfilver,  and  about  200  cafks  of  wine  or 
brandy,  for  the  French  fettled  in  the  colony,  or 
for  the  Englifh  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thefe 
feveral  articles  together  would  produce  at  lead- 
384,000  livresj,  of  which  153,600$  would  be 
clear  gain,  allowing  the  profit  to  be  40  per  cent. 
Another  advantage  attending  this  circulation  is, 
that  there  would  always  be  a  flock  in  the  fadlory, 
which  would  enable  them  to  purchafe  the  produce 

*  6d.  ^  f  About  is.  2d.  on  an  average, 
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tions  of  the  country  in  the  feafons  of  the  year 
when  they  are  cheapeft. 

The  greateft  obftacle  to  trade  is  the  cuftom- 
houfe  eftablifhed  in  the  colony.  This  troublefome 
duty  belongs  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  country,  and 
has  always  been  a  fubje<5t  of  contention.  The 
Englifh  of  Tellicherry,  who  laboured  under  the 
fame  grievance,  have  found  means  to  prevent  all 
difputes  about  thefe  duties,  by  paying  a  certain 
yearly  fum  as  an  equivalent.  The  French  might 
do  the  fame;  but  they  cannot  expect  that  the 
prince  would  agree  to  it,  unlefs  they  previoufly 
pay  him  the  46,353  roupees,  or  1 1 1,247  livres 
4  Sols  *,  which  he  has  lent ;  and  unlefs  they 
no  longer  refule  him  the  tribute  ftipulated  for 
the  benefit  of  living  peaceably  upon  his  terri¬ 
tories.  Matters  cannot  be  fo  eafily  adjufted  at 
Bengal. 

France  has  engaged,  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  to 
erect  no  fortifications,  and  keep  no  troops  in  that 
rich  and  extenfive  country.  The  Englifh,  who  are 
Sovereigns  there,  will  not  fuller  the  French  to 
deviate  from  what  they  have  required.  Conse¬ 
quently  Chandernagore,  which  before  the  lad 
war  reckoned  60,000  fouls,  and  has  now  but 
24,000,  is,  and  always  will  be,  entirely  an  open 
place. 

To  this  misfortune  of  a  precarious  Situation, 
may  be  added  injuries  and  hardfhips  of  every 
kind.  Not  Satisfied  with  the  poffeflion  of  unlimited 
authority,  the  Englifh  have  been  guilty  of  the 
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b  o^o  K  mofl  fcandalous  enormities.  They  have  infulted 
% — pLi  the  French  in  their  work-ihops  ,  feduced  their 
workmen  ;  cut  the  linens  off  of  the  looms  j  infilled 
that  the  manufacturers  fhould  do  no  work  but  for 
them  in  the  three  beft  months  of  the  year  ;  and 
that  their  own  ladings  ftiould  be  picked  out  and 
completed  before  any  thing  was  removed  out  of 
the  work-ftiops.  The  fcheme  which  the  French 
and  Dutch  had  contrived  together,  of  making  an 
exaCl  eftimate  of  the  number  of  weavers,  taking 
only  half  between  them,  and  leaving  the  rell  to 
the  Englilh,  has  been  confidered  as  an  inlult. 
That  ruling  nation  have  proceeded  fo  far  as  to 
declare,  that  they  would  have  their  fa&ors  buy 
the  goods  even  in  Chandernagore;  and  the  French 
have  been  forced  to  fubmit  to  this  hardlhip,  or 
they  would  have  been  excluded  from  every  market 
in  Bengal.  In  a  word,  they  have  fa  much 
abufed  the  unjuft  right  of  victory,  that  a  phiJo- 
fopher  might  be  tempted  to  wi(h  for  the  ruin  of 
their  liberty,  were  not  the  people  infinitely  mor* 
oppreffive  and  cruel  under  the  government  of  one 
man,  than  under  a  government  tempered  by  the 
influence  of  many. 

As  long  as  things  remain  upon  the  prefent  foot* 
ing  in  that  opulent  part  of  Afia,  the  French  will 
meet  with  perpetual  hardfinps  and  mortifications, 
and  therefore  no  folid  and  lading  advantage  Van 
accrue  to  trade.  They  would  be  refeued  frbm 
this  difgrace,  if  they  could  exchange  Chanderna* 
gore  for  Chatigan, 

Chatig  an  is  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Arraca n* 
The  Portuguefe,  who  in  the  days  of  their  profpe- 
t*  rit7 
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nty  endeavoured  to  get  all  the  important  pods  in 
Ihdia  into  their  own  hands,  made  a  coniiderable 
edablifhment  at  that  place.  Thofe  who  were  fet¬ 
tled  there  threw  off  the  yoke  of  their  native  coun¬ 
try,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  Spanifh  domi¬ 
nions,  chufing  rather  to  ttirn  pirates  than  to  be 
Haves.  They  long  infeded  the  neighbouring  coafts 
and  feas  with  their  depredations.  At  lad  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Moguls*  who  raifed  a  colony  upon 
their  ruins,  powerful  enough  to  prevent  any  in¬ 
roads  which  the  people  of  Arfacan  and  Pegu  might 
be  tempted  to  make  into  Bengal.  This  place  then 
funk  into  obfcurity  till  1758,  when  the  Engliflx 
arrived  and  fettled  there. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  the  waters  excellent, 
and  provifions  are  in  great  plenty  *  the  landing  is 
eafy,  and  the  anchorage  fafe.  The  continent  and 
the  ifland  of  Sondiva  make  a  tolerable  harbour. 
The  rivers  Barramputri  and  Etki,  which  are 

■ 

branches  of  the  Ganges,  or  at  lead  communicate 

• 

v/ith  it,  greatly  facilitate  commercial  operations. 
If  Chatigan  be  further  didant  from  Patna,  CafTmi- 

•v 

buzar,  and  fome  other  markets,  than  the  European 
colonies  on  the  river  Hughly,  it  is  nearer  to 
Jogdia,  Dacca,  and  all  the  manufactures  of  the 
lower  river.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  confequence, 
whether  Blips  of  burden  can  or  cannot  enter  the 
Ganges  on  that  dde,  as  the  inland  navigation  is 
ilever  carried  on  but  v/ith  boats. 

Though  the  knowlege  the  Englidi  had  of 
thefe  advantages  had  determined  them  to  feize 
upon  Chatigan*  we  are  inclined  to  think  they1 
Wotri3*  have  gfven  it  up  at  the  lad  peace,  to  get 
•  Vol.  II.  -  Dd  ~  rid 
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rid  of  the  French,  and  remove  them  from  a  place 
which  lies  too  near  their  own  fettlements,  and  which 
long  habithad  endeared  to  them.  We  even  prefume, 
that  at  Chatigan  the  Englilh  would  have  aeftfted 
from  thofe  conditions  they  required  at  Chander- 
nagore,  which  ftamp  a  difgrace  upon  the  pof- 
feffors,  more  detrimental  to  the  fchemes  of  com¬ 
merce  than  it  is  poffible  to  conceive.  Trade  is 
a  free  profefiion.  The  fea,  the  voyages,  the 
rifque,  and  the  viciftitudes  of  fortune,  all  infpire 
a  love  of  independence.  This  gives  life  and  fpirit 

to  trade,  which,  when  confined,  languifhes,  and 

’ 

is  loft.  v 

The  prefent  opportunity  is,  perhaps,  a  favour¬ 
able  one,  to  think  of  the  exchange  we  propofe. 

The  fortifications  which  the  Englilh  had  begun 

» 

to  ereCt  at  Chatigan  having  been  throw'n  dov/n 
by  frequent  earthquakes,  they  feem  to  have  taken 
a  difiike  to  a  place  for  which  they  had  fhew’n  fomc 
predilection.  As  to  the  French,  this  inconve¬ 
nience,  great  as  it  is,  would  be  preferable  to  that 
of  living  in  a  defencelefs  town.  It  is  better  to 
ftrive  againft  nature  than  againft  men,  and  to  be 
expofed  to  the  fhocks  of  the  earth  than  to  the 
inlults  of  nations.  The  French,  though  reftrained 
at  Bengal,  fortunately  meet  with  fome  compenfa- 
tion,  in  having  a  better  fituation  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel. 

To  the  north  of  that  very  extenfive  coaft,  they 
poftefs  Yanam,  in  the  province  of  Rajahmandry. 

,  This  faCtory,  which  has  no  land  belonging  to  it, 
and  is  fituated  nine  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ingerom,  was  formerly  a  very  flourilhing 

one. 
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one.  From  miflaken  motives  it  was  negleCted  about  B  °JV°  K 
the  year  174S.  It  would,  however,  afford  goods 
to  the  value  of  4  or  500,000  livres  *,  as  the  cot¬ 
ton  manufactures  are  very  confiderable  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  the  cottons  remarkably  fine 
and  good.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
a  good  market  for  difpofing  of  European  cloth. 

The  trade  of  this  place  would  be  more  lucrative, 
if  they  were  not  obliged  to  (hare  the  profit  with 
the  Enoiifh,  who  have  a  fmall  fettlement  within 
two  miles  of  the  French. 

The  competition  is  much  more  detrimental  to 
their  intereft  at  Mafulipatnam.  The  French,  who 
formerly  were  mailers  of  the  whole  town,  but  have 
nothing  left  now  except  the  faflory  they  had  before 
1749,  cannot  poflibly  contend  with  the  Englifh, 
who  make  them  pay  duty  for  all  their  imports  and 
exports,  and  enjoy  befides  all  the  favour  in  their 
own  trade  whichfovereignty  can  command.  Things 
being  thus  circumflanced,  the  French  confine  their 
dealings  to  the  purchafe  of  fome  fine  handkerchiefs 
and  other  callicoes,  to  the  amount  of  150,000 
livres  f.  It  is  far  otherwile  at  Karical. 

This  town,  fituated  in  the  kingdom  of  Tan- 
jour,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Coleroon, 
which  will  bear  fhips  of  150  tons  burthen,  was 
ceded  to  the  Company  in  1738,  by  a  dethroned 
king,  who  was  in  want  of  prote&ion.  Having  been 
reftored  before  he  had  fulfilled  his  engagements,  he 
retraCled  the  gift  he  had  made.  A  nabob  attacked 
the  place  with  his  army,  and  in  1739  gave  it  up  to 

*  From  1 6,6661.  13s.  4c!.  to  20,833k  6s.  8d.  f  6,250k 
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the  French,  who  were  in  friendfhip  with  hirm 
Soon  after  this,  the  ungrateful  and  perfidious 
prince  was  ftrangled  by  the  intrigues  of  his  uncles; 
and  his  fucceflor,  who  had  inherited  his  enemies 
with  his  throne,  being  defirous  of  obtaining  the 
frindfhip  of  a  powerful  nation,  confirmed  them  in 
their  pofleflion.  The  Englifh  took  the  place  in 
1760,  and  blew  up  the  fortifications.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  reftored  to  the  French,  who  returned  thi¬ 
ther  in  1765. 

In  it’s  prefent  ftate,  Karical  is  an  open  place, 
which  may  contain  15,000  inhabitants,  moft  of 
them  employed  in  weaving  ordinary  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  cottons,  for  the  wear  of  the  natives. 
The  territory  belonging  to  it,  which  has  been  con- 
fiderably  increafed  by  the  concefiions  which  the 
king  of  Tanjour  made  in  1749,  is  now  once  more 
what  it  was  at  firft,  two  leagues  in  length,  and  one 
league  in  the  broadeft  part.  It  is  compofed  of 
fifteen  hamlets,  of  which  one  only  deferves  our 
notice;  this  is  called  Tirumale-Rayenpatnam,  and 
contains  no  lefs  than  25,000  fouls.  The  inhabitants 
weave  and  paint  Perlians  that  are  tolerably  fine,  fit 
for  Batavia  and  the  Philippine  ifiands.  The  Coolies 
and  Mohammedans  have  fmall  vefiels,  with  which 
they  trade  to  Ceylon,  and  along  the  eoaftr 

France  may  draw  annually  from  this  fe  t  tle - 
nient,.  two  hundred  bales  of  cottons  or  handker¬ 
chiefs  fit  for  Europe,  and  a  large  quantity  of  rice 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  her  other  colonies. 

All  goods  bought  at  Karical,  Yanam,  and  Ma- 
fulipatnam,  are  carried  to  Pondicherry,  the  chief 
fettlement  of  the  French  in  India. 
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This  town,  which  rofe  from  fuch  finall  begin-  1 
nings,  in  time  became  a  great,  powerful,  and  v 
famous  city.  The  ftreets,  which  are  all  ftrait,  and 
moil  of  them  broad,  are  lined  with  two  rows  of 
trees,  which  keep  them  cool  even  in  the  heat  of 
the  day. "  The  moil  remarkable  public  edifices 
are  a  mofque,  two  pagodas,  two  churches,  and 
the  governor’s  houfe,  which  is  reckoned  the  moil 
magnificent  building  in  the  eafl.  A  fmall  citadel 
had  been  conilrudled  in  the  year  17045  but  it  is 
of  no  ufe,  fince  houfes  have  been  allowed  to  be 
built  all  round  it.  To  fupply  the  lofs  of  this  de¬ 
fence,  three  iides  of  the  town  had  been  fortified 
with  a  rampart,  a  ditch,  baftions,  and  a  glacis, 
which  was  unfinilhed  in  fome  places.  The  road  was 
defended  by  fome  batteries  judicioufly  placed. 

The  town,  which  was  full  a  league  in  circum¬ 
ference,  contained  70,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
4000  were  Europeans,  Meilees,  or  TopaiTes.  There 
were  at  moil  10,000  Mohammedans f  the  reft  were 
Indians,  15,000  of  whom  were  Chriftians,  and  the 
others  of  feventeen  or  eighteen  different  calls  or 
tribes.  Three  villages,  dependent  on  the  town, 
might  contain  10,000  fouls. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  colony,  when  the 

j  1  1  •  * 

Engliih  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1761,  utterly  deftroyed  it,  and 
turned  out  the  inhabitants.  Others  may,  perhaps, 
examine  whether  the  barbarous  right  of  war  could 
juftify  fuch  enormities.  Let  us  turn  away  our  eyes 
from  fo  many  cruelties  committed  by  a  free,  mag¬ 
nanimous,  and  enlightened  nation  ;  and  confider 
only  the  refolution  France  has  taken  to  reftore 
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Pondicherry  to  it’s  former  fplendour.  Every  thing 
concurs  to  juftify  the  wifdom  of  this  choice. 

This  town,  like  all  others  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  has  no  harbour,  but  it  has  a  much 
more  commodious  road.  The  (hips  can  anchor 
clofe  to  the  fhore,  under  the  cannon  of  the  fortifi¬ 
cations.  IPs  territory,  which  is  three  leagues 
long  and  one  league  broad,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  barren  fand-bank  on  the  fea-coaft ;  but  the 
greateft  part  is  fit  for  the  culture  of  rice,  vegetables, 
and  a  root  called  chayaver,  which  is  tiled  in  dying. 
Two  fmall  rivers  that  crofs  the  country,  but  are  not 
navigable,  afford  excellent  water  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  particularly  for  the  blue  dye.  Three 
miles  from  the  town  is  a  hill,  which  rifes  a  hun¬ 
dred  toifes  above  the  level  of  the  lea,  and  is  a 
guide  to  Ihips  at  the  diftance  of  feven  or  eight 
leagues ;  which  is  a  very  confiderable  advantage 
upon  fo  flat  a  coaft.  At  the  top  of  this  hill  is  a 
very  large  body  of  water,  that  has  been  collecting 
for  ages,  and,  after  refre filing  and  fertilizing  a 
fpacious  territory,  flows  down  to  water  the  grounds 
about  Pondicherry.  Laftly,  the  colony  is  favour¬ 
ably  fituatcd  for  the  reception  of  provifions  and 
merchandife  from  the  Carnatic,  the  kingdoms  of 
My  fore  and  Tanjour. 

Such  were  the  important  reafons  which  deter¬ 
mined  France  to  rebuild  Pondicherry.  As  foon 
as  her  agents  appeared  on  the  nth  of  April  1765, 
the  unfortunate  Indians,  who  had  been  dilperfed 
by  the  calamities  of  war,  and  by  political  intrigues, 
flocked  thither  in  great  numbers.  By  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1770,  there  were  27,000  who 

had 
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nad  rebuilt  their  ruined  houfes,  They  are  all  B 
brought  up  in  the  idea,  that  no  man  can  be  happy  <• 
who  does  not  die  in  the  very  place  where  he  fir  ft 
faw  the  light.  This  prejudice,  fo  pleafing  to  them, 
and  which  it  may  be  lo  ufeful  to  keep  up,  will 
undoubtedly  make  them  all  return,  as  foon  as  the 
town  is  inclofed. 

This  defign  was  fet  on  foot  feme  years  after 
the  French  had  regained  poffeffion  of  the  place.. 
No  other  idea  was  then  entertained  with  regard  to 
building  upon  a  fandy  foil,  where  the  foundations 
muft  neceffarily  be  laid  in  the  water,  than  that  of 
a  fortification  raifed  fur  puits>  a  very  expenfive 
kind  of  work,  and  to  which  there  is,  as  it  were, 
no  end.  M.  Bourcet  preferred  the  erecting  of  it 
upon  forelands,  with  a  rev  element  (or  outward 
coating)  of  no  thicknefs,  doping  to  two-fifths  of 
it’s  height,  and  fupported  by  a  rampart  of  wet 
earth,  well  beat  and  compacted.  Thefe  forelands 
had  been  formerly  employed  in  the  conftruflion 
of  the  walls  furrounding  the  place  :  but  the  found¬ 
ation  of  the  walls  which  fupported  them  had  been 
laid  fufficiently  deep  to  prevent  the  finking  that 
would  have  been  produced  by  the  running  off  of  the 
fands  which  might  have  efcaped  from  under  thefe 
foundations  ;  an  advantage  which  the  new  mode 
of  conftru&ion  was  far  from  having.  Upon  this 
bad  plan  a  thoufand  toifes  of  revetement  were 
raifed. 

No  fooner  were  the  miniftry  in  Europe  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  defers  of  thefe  works,  than  they  fent 
M.  Defclaifons,  a  man  diftinguilhed  in  the  corps 
of  engineers  by  his  probity  and  talents.  This 
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B  °.v°  K  (kiiful  engineer  did  not  adopt  either  the  fortifica- 
t— »  tions  fur  putts ;  or  thofe  on  forelands  with 
revetemens  (loping  to  two-fifths  of  their  height. 
He  began  his  work  in  February  1770,  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  feven  months  an  extent  of  fix  hundred 
and  thirty  - fix  toifes ;  with  ten  feet  of  net  mafonry 
above  the  foundation,  which  was  laid  at  the  lowed 
point  where  it  was  poflible  to  drain  off  the  waters. 
His  mafonry  was  folid,  and  his  revetment  con- 
drudted  according  to  the  rules  of  the  greated 
matters. 

The  fpirit  of  intrigue,  which  then  carried 
every  thing  at  Verfailles,  occafioned  M.  Defclai- 
fons  to  be  recalled,  and  he  was  fucceeded  by 
the  fame  engineer  whofe  works  had  io  judly 
been  cenfured.  This  man  had  recourfe  to  his 
former  method,  although  every  thing  he  had  done 
before  was  already  cracked ;  and  he  executed  a 
new  extent  of  fortification  of  eight  hundred  toifes, 
which  fell  to  pieces  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former. 

The  voice  of  reafon,  which  will  fometimes 
make  itfelf  be  hear’d,  prevailed  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  apply  again  to  M.  Defclailons  in  1775* 
He  was  defired  to  undertake  the  completion  of 
the  works  of  Pondicherry,  but  at  the  fame  time 
to  keep  the  fortifications  that  were  already  eredi- 
ed.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  too  repugnant 
to  found  principles  for  him  to  accede  to  it;  and 
he  judged  it  indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  facrince 
every  thing  that  had  been  executed  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  art.  He  demonftrated,  that  the 
works  eredled  upon  forelands  were  improper  both 

for 
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for  defence  and  duration  5  that  the  inclined  B  °IV°  K 
revetemens  could  not  fail  of  breaking  either  hori-  v — -v — ' 
zontally  or  vertically  5  that  a  wall  placed  before 
the  forelands  mult  neceflarily  make  them  decay, 
and  might  occafion  the  finking  and  dedrudtion  of 
the  revetemens  themfelves.  His  opinion  was,  that 
it  was  proper  to  defend  Pondicherry  according  to 
the  methods  pradiifed  in  Europe 3  and  that  an  in- 
clofure  with  fimple  badions  and  a  few  out-works 
was  fufficient.  The  expences  of  this  fortification 
were  to  amount  to  five  millions  of  livres*.  This 
reafoning,  though  not  controverted,  was  not  ac¬ 
ceded  to  $  and  the  place  remained  defencelefs,  or 
in  a  date  of  weaknefs  and  ruin,  which  is  every 
day  increafing. 

The  French  fadtories  in  India,  in  their  prefent 

date,  do  not  produce  more  than  200,000  livresf, 

while  thev  cod  more  than  2,000,000  of  livres  f 
•  • 

every  year.  This  is  a  very  condderable  facrifice, 
and  yet  it  is  lefs  than  what  is  required  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon, 
which  are  not  in  fo  flouridling  a  date  as  they  were 
expedled  to  have  been. 

Bourbon  is  fixty  miles  in  length,  and  forty-  Prefentihte 
five  in  breadth  3  but  nature  has  rendered  ufelefs  Bonbon!  °f 
the  grcateft  part  of  this  extenfive  fpace.  Three 
inacceflible  peaks,  which  are  fixteen  hundred 
toifes  high  5  a  dreadful  volcano,The  environs  of 
which  are  always  burnt  up 3  numberlefs  ravines, 
of  fo  deep  a  defcent  that  it  is  impofiible  to  clear 
the  foil 3  mountains,  the  fummit  of  which  is  con- 
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dantly  arid  ;  coads  in  general  covered  with 
fiones  :  thefe  are  fo  many  natural  and  unfurmount- 
able  obdacles  to  a  cultivation  of  any  extent. 
Mod  of  the  lands  even,  which  can  be  cultivated, 
are  Hoping;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  the 
bed  founded  expectations  frudrated  by  torrents. 

A  beautiful  Iky,  a  pure  air,  a  delicious 
climate,  and  wholefome  waters,  have  however 
collected  in  the  ifiand  a  population  of  fix  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  forty  white  men,  well  made, 
drong,  courageous,  anddidributed  in  nine  parifhes, 
of  which  that  of  St,  Dennis  is  the  principal. 
Thefe  men,  a  few  years  ago,  were  celebrated  for 
a  fpirit  of  candour,  equity,  and  moderation 
worthy  of  the  primitive  ages.  The  war  of  1756 
produced  fome  little  alteration  in  their  charadter, 
without  affedting  materially  their  morals. 

These  virtues  were  the  more  remarkable,  as 
they  fprang  up  and  were  maintained  in  the  midd 
of  dx-and-twenty  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
feventy-dve  (laves,  according  to  the  calculation 
made  in  1776. 

At  the  fame  period,  the  colony  reckoned 
feven-and-fifty  thoufand,  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  animals,  not  one  of  which  was  devoted  to 
agriculture.  Excepting  two  thoufand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-one  horfes,  which  were  employed 
for  different  purpofes,  the  red  were  entirely  def- 
tined  for  fubfidence. 

In  this  year  the  produce  of  the  harved  rofe  to 
live  millions  four  hundred  and  forty-one  thoufand 
twenty-five  quintals  of  corn  ;  to  three  millions 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  thoufand  four  hun¬ 
dred 
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dred  and  forty  tons  of  rice ;  to  twenty-two  mil-  book 
lions  four  hundred  and  fixty-one  thoufand  eight 
hundred  tons  of  mays ;  and  to  two  millions  five 
hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
ninety  tons  of  pulfe.  Mod  of  thefe  productions 
were  confumed  in  Bourbon  itfelf ;  the  reft  fupplied 
fubfidence  to  the  ifie  of  France. 

The  colony  cultivated  for  the  mother-country 
eight  millions  four  hundred  and  ninety-three 
thoufand  coffee-plants,  the  fruit  of  which  is  of 
the  bed  kind  next  to  that  of  Arabia.  Each  of 
thefe  trees  yielded  originally  near  two  pounds  of 
coffee.  This  produce  is  diminilhed  by  three- 
fourths,  fince  the  cultivation  has  been  carried  on 
in  an  open  country ;  fince  the  planters  have  been 
under  a  neceffity  of  growing  their  trees  in  an  ex- 
hauded  foil,  and  fince  the  infects  have  attacked 
them. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  will  never  attend  to 
the  improvement  of  a  colony,  where  deep  fhpres, 
and  a  fea  violently  agitated,  render  the  navi¬ 
gation  always  dangerous,  and  often  impracticable. 

It  were  rather  to  be  wifhed  that  it  might  be  aban¬ 
doned,  becaufe  it  is  a  powerful  attraction  to  fome 
men,  and  to  fome  exertions,  which  fhould  rather 
be  all  concentrated  in  the  ifle  of  France,  which 
is  only  five- and -thirty  leagues  didant  from  it. 


According  to  the  obfervations  of  the  Abbe 
de  laCaille,  this  other  pofieffion  meafures  thirty- 
one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  toifes  in 
it’s  greated  diameter ;  twenty-two  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  in  it’s  greated  breadth  ; 
and  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thoufand  fix  hun¬ 
dred 
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Importance 
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Account  of 
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B  ?v°  K  ^re<^  an<^  eiShty  acres  of  Superficies.  Numbers 
v— — v — ~j  of  mountains  are  to  be  Seen  in  it  j  not  one  of 
#» ill  remains  which  is  more  than  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
t«  be  d°ne  fQur  t0[fes  high.  Although  the  foil  be  in  all 
parts  covered  with  ftones  of  a  greater  or  lefs  fize  fo 
that  it  cannot  be  tilled  with  the  plough,  but  mufl 
be  worked  with  the  Spade,  it  is  nevertheless  fit 
for  many  things.  Though  more  Superficial  and 
lefs  fertile  than  that  of  Bourbon,  it  is  more  ge¬ 
nerally  fufceptible  of  cultivation. 

This  ifland  for  a  long  time  engaged  the  Spe¬ 
culation,  rather  than  the  induflry  of  it’s  poffeffors ; 
they  wafted  their  time  in  conjeflures  concerning 
the  ufe  it  might  be  put  to. 

Some  were  inclined  to  make  a  mart  of  it,  where 
all  India  goods  ftiould  center.  They  were  to  be 
brought  thither  on  India  bottoms,  and  then  Ship¬ 
ped  on  board  French  veffels,  which  were  never  to 
go  any  further.  A  double  advantage  evidently 
arofe  from  this  Scheme  ;  fir  ft,  the  expences  were 
leffened,  as  both  the  pay  and  the  maintenance  of 
India  Sailors  is  very  trifling ;  and,  Secondly,  the 
fhips  crews  were  better  preferved,  for  thefe  were 
Sometimes  deftroyed  by  the  length  of  the  voyage 
alone,  and  Still  more  frequently  by  the  climate, 
efpecially  in  Arabia  and  at  Bengal.  This  plan 
met  with  no  Support.  It  was  feared  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  would  fall  into  contempt,  unlefs  they  dis¬ 
played,  in  thefe  diftant  latitudes,  a  naval  force 
Sufficient  to  infure  refpeeft. 

Others,  agreeably  to  a  new  fyftem  which  en¬ 
gaged  their  attention,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ifle  of  France  Should  be  al¬ 
lowed 
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lowed  to  trade  to  India,  which  they  had  never  yet  B  0  ®  K 
been  fufFered  to  do.  The  fupporters  of  this  fyflem  —  1 
maintained,  that  the  propofed  freedom  would  prove 
an  abundant  fource  of  wealth  to  the  colony,  and 
confequently  to  the  mother-country.  But  the 
ifland  was  then  in  wrant  of  both  veflels  and  fpe- 
cie;  it  had  no  articles  for  exportation,  nor  means 
of  confumption.  For  ail  thefe  reafons,  the  expe¬ 
riment  proved  unfuccefsful,  and  it  was  refolved 
that  the  ifland  fhould  be  entirely  confined  to  agri¬ 
culture* 

This  new  regulation  gave  rife  tofrefh  miflakes* 

Men  were  fent  from  the  mother-country  to  the 
colony,  who  neither*  underftood  hufbandry,  nor 
were  accuftomed  to  labour.  The  lands  were  dis¬ 
tributed  at  a  venture,  and  without  diftinguifhing 
what  was  to  be  cleared  from  what  did  not  want 
it.  Money  was  advanced  to  the  planters,  not  in 
proportion  to  their  induftry,  but  to  the  interefl 
they  could  make  with  the  government.  The 
Company,  who  got  cent,  per  cent,  upon  the  com¬ 
modities  the  colony  drew  from  Europe,  and  fifty 
per  cent,  upon  thofe  that  were  fent  in  from  India, 
required  that  the  produce  of  the  country  fhould  be 
delivered  into  their  warehoules  at  a  very  low 
price.  To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  co¬ 
lony,  the  company,  who  had  kept  all  the  power 
in  their  own  hands,  broke  the  engagements  they 
had  entered  into  with  their  fubjeds,  or  rather  with 
their  flaves. 

Under  fuch  an  adminiflration,  no  improve¬ 
ments  could  be  expeded.  Difcouragement  threw 
mofl  of  the  colonifts  into  a  flare  of  inadion. 

Thofe 
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K  Thofe  who  had  fome  {hare  of  induftry  remaining, 
were  either  in  want  of  the  means  that  lead  to 
profperity,  or  were  not  fupported  by  that  firength 
of  mind  which  enables  men  to  furmount  the  diffi¬ 
culties  always  attending  upon  new  fettlements. 
Thofe  who  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  and  ob- 
ferving  the  agriculture  of  the  Ille  of  France, 
found  it  little  better  than  what  they  had  feen 
among  the  favages. 

In  1764,  the  government  took  the  colony  un¬ 
der  it’s  own  immediate  controul.  From  that 
period,  to  1776,  a  population  has  been  fucceffive- 
ly  formed  there  of  fix  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  eighty-fix  white  men,  including  two  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-five- foldiers  5  of  eleven 
hundred ,  and  ninety-nine  free  negroes  s  and  of 
twenty-five  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
Haves.  The  cattle  on  the  ifiand  has  alfo  been  in- 
creafed  to  twenty-five  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
fixty-feven. 

The  coffee-tree  has  employed  a  confiderable 
number  of  planters  3  but  the  hurricanes  that  have 
fucceeded  each  other  with  extreme  rapidity,  have 
prevented  anv  advantage  being  derived  from  thefe 
plantations.  The  foil  itfelf,  which  is  in  general 
ferruginous  and  of  little  depth,  feems  improper 
for  this  culture.  It  might  therefore  with  reafon 
be  doubted  whether  it  would  fucceed  here,  if  even 
the  government  had  not  endeavoured  to  check  it, 
by  the  duties  that  have  been  laid  on  the  coffee  at 
it’s  going  out  of  the  ifland,  and  at  it’s  entrance  in 
France, 
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Three  fugar-plantations  have  been  eftabliftied, 
and  thefe  are  fufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
colony. 

No  more  than  forty  thoufand  weight  of  cotton 
has  yet  been  gathered.  This  laft  commodity  is 
of  a  good  kind,  and  every  thing  promifes  an  in- 
creafe  of  it. 

The  camphor,  the  aloes,  the  cocoa-tree,  the 
agallochum,  the  fago,  the  cardamom,  the  cinna¬ 
mon-tree,  and  many  other  vegetables  proper  to 
Afia,which  have  been  naturalized  in  the  ifland,wili 
probably  always  remain  objects  of  mere  curiofity. 

Some  iron  mines  had  been  difcovered  a  long 
time  ;  but  it  has  been  found  neceffary  to  abandon 
thefe,  becaufe  they  could  not  fupport  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  thofe  in  Europe. 

It  is  well  know’n,  that  for  thefe  two  hundred 
years,  the  Dutch  have  been  enriching  themfelves 
by  the  fale  of  cloves  and  nutmegs.  To  fecure  to 
themfelves  the  exclufive  trade  of  thefe  articles, 
they  have  deftroyed  or  enflaved  the  nation  that 
was  in  pofieffion  of  thofe  fpices ;  and,  left  the 
price  of  them  fhould  fall,  even  in  their  own  hands, 
they  have  rooted  up  moft  of  the  trees,  and  have 
frequently  burnt  the  fruit  of  thofe  they  had  pre¬ 
fer  ved. 

This  barbarous  avidity,  which  has  fo  often 
excited  theindignationof other  nations,  fo  ftrongly 
exafperated  Mr.  Poivre  (who  had  travelled  all 
over  Afia  as  a  naturalift  and  a  philofopher),  that 
he  availed  himfelf  of  the  authority  he  was  intrud¬ 
ed  with  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  and  lent  men  into 
the  leaft  frequented  parts  of  the  Moluccas,  to 
7  learch 
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fe arch  for  what  avarice  had  for  fo  long  a  time 
withholden  from  the  red  of  the  world.  The  la¬ 
bours  of  thofe  intrepid  and  fagacious  navigators, 
in  whom  he  had  confided,  were  crowned  with 
fuccefs. 

_  \  . 

On  the  27th  of  June  17 70,  they  brought  to  the 

Ifle  of  France  450  nutmeg  and  70  clove-trees  ; 
10,000  nutmegs,  either  growing,  or  ready  to 
grow;  and  a  died  of  cloves,  feveral  of  which 
were  fprung  up.  Two  years  after  this,  another 
importation  was  made,  much  more  confiderable 
than  the  former. 

Some  of  thefe  precious  plants  were  carried  to 
the  iflands  of  Seychelles,  of  Bourbon,  and  of 
Cayenne  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  remained 
in  the  ifle  of  France.  All  thofe  which  were  dif- 
tributed  among  private  perfons  perifhed.  The 
care  of  the  mod  fldlful  botanids,  the  mod  con- 
dant  attention,  and  the  mod  confiderable  ex- 
pences,  could  not  preferve,  even  in  the  king’s 
garden,  more  than  fifty-eight  nutmeg,  and  thirty- 
eight  clove- trees.  In  the  month  of  Odlober  177 5, 
two  of  thefe  lad  bore  flowers,  which  were  changed 
into  fruit  the  next  year.  That  which  we  have 
feen  is  fmall,  dry  and  meager.  If  they  are  not 
improved  by  a  long  naturalization,  the  Dutch 
will  only  have  had  a  falfe  alarm,  and  they  will  re¬ 
main  immutably  the  maders  of  the  fpice  trade. 

Sound  policy  has  given  another  dedination  to 
the  ifle  of  France.  The  quantity  of  corn  there 
mud  be  increafed ;  and  the  crops  of  rice  extend¬ 
ed  by  a  more  judicious  didribution  of  the  waters  : 
it  is  equally  important  to  attend  to  the  multiply- 
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ihg  of  the  cattle,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the 
breed. 

These  objects  of  fir  ft  neceflity  were  for  a  long 
time  inconfiderable,  although  it  was  an  eafy  mat¬ 
ter  to  form  pafturages,  and  although  the  foil  yield¬ 
ed  twenty  for  one.  Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
fuggefted  to  the  government,  to  buy  up,  at  a  good 
price,  all  the  grain  which  the  planters  might  have 
to  fell ;  and  at  this  period  the  harvefts  were  in- 
creafed.  If  this  plan  be  uninterruptedly  followed* 
the  colony  will  foon  furnifh  provifions  for  it's  in¬ 
habitants,  for  the  navigators  that  may  frequent 
it’s  roads,  and  for  the  armies  and  fleets  which  cir- 
cumftances  will  fooner  or  later  bring  there.  Then 
this  ifland  will  be  what  it  fhould,  the  bulwark  of 
all  the  fettlements  which  France  poflefies,  or  may 
one  day  acquire  in  the  Indies  ;  the  center  of  all 
military  operations,  offenfive  or  defenflve,  which 
her  intereft  will  oblige  her  to  undertake,  or  to 
fuftain,  in  thefediftant  regions. 

It  is  fituated  in  the  African  feas,  juft  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Indian  ocean.  Though  raifed  as 
high  as  arid  or  burning  coafts,  it  is  temperate  and 
wholefome.  As  it  lies  a  little  out  of  the  common 
track,  it’s  expeditions  can  be  carried  on  with 
greater  fecrecy.  Thofe  who  wifh  it  was  nearer  to , 
our  continent,  do  not  confider  that,  if  it  were  fo,  it 
would  be  impoflible  to  pafs  in  a  fhort  time  from 
it’s  road  to  the  gulphs  in  the  moft  difiant  of  thefe 
regions,  which  is  an  ineftimable  advantage  to  a 
nation  that  has  no  fea-port  in  India. 

Great  Britain  fees,  with  a  jealous  eye,  her 
rivals  pofleffed  of  .a  fettlement  where  the  ruin  of 
Vol,  II.  E  e  her 
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her  property  in  Afia  may  be  prepared.  At  the 
breaking-out  of  a  war,  her  utmoft  efforts  will  cer- 
tainly  be  exerted  againft  a  colony  that  threatens 
her  richeft  treafures.  What  a  misfortune  for 
France,  ftiould  ibe  fuffer  herfelf  to  be  deprived 
of  it ! 

Yet  what  have  we  not  to  fear,  when  we  fee 
that  to  this  day  no  care  has  been  taken  for 
the  defence  of  this  ifLnd  ;  that  the  means  for  this 
purpofe  have  always  been  wanting,  or  mifapplied  j 
that  the  court  of  Verfailles,  from  year  to  year, 
has  waited  for  the  difpatches  of  the  dire£tors  to 
come  to  a  determination  on  this  pointy  juft  as  one 
would  wait  for  the  return  of  a  courier  from  the 
frontiers  ;  and  that  even  at  the  time  we  are  writing, 
there  is  ftill  perhaps  a  difpute,  refpeffing  the  kind 
of  protection  which  it  is  molt  expedient  to  adopt 
for  a  fettle  roe  ht  of  this  importance. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  feamen,  that  the 
fecurity  of  the  Me  of  France  mull  depend  entirely 
on  the  naval  forces :  but  they  acknowlege,  that 
thefe  forces  cannot  fulfil  this  intention,  till  they 
have  been  fheltered  from  thofe  hurricanes  fo  fre¬ 
quent  and  fo  terrible,  which  prevail  in  thefe  lati¬ 
tudes  from  the  month  of  December  to  that  of 
April.  A  great  number  of  merchantmen  have 
indeed  been  loft,  and  whole  fquadrons  have  re¬ 
ceived  fo  much  injury,  even  in  Port  Louis,  the 
only  one  to  which  feamen  at  prefent  refort,  that 
too  much  labour  cannot  be  beftowed  in  guarding 
againft  thefe  dreadful  events.  For  a  long  time, 
the  government  paid  little  attention  to  this  im¬ 
portant  objeft.  It  has  at  length  determined  to 
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dig  a  large  harbour  in  this  road,  in  the  comfort- 
able  hope  that  fhips  of  all  dimenfions  may  one 
day  find  a  fafe  afylurn  here. 

This  bufinefs  cannot  be  pufhed  on  with  too 
much  expedition  $  but  luppofing  it  executed  with 
every  poflible  fuccefs,  the  maritime  forces  would 
ftiil  be  infufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  colony. 
The  ftate  will  never  fubjeCt  itfelf  to  the  expence 
of  maintaining  conftantly  a  ftationary  fquadron  in 
thefe  latitudes  *,  and  it  is  poflible  that  the  ifland 
may  be  attacked  in  the  abfence  of  the  fleet,  which 
may  alfo  be  deftroyed  by  ficknefs  or  by  a  ftorm* 
Let  it  be  a  ftrong  or  a  weak  one,  it  ftiil  runs  the 
rifque  of  being  beaten  ;  and  even  if  it  were  vic¬ 
torious,  an  opportunity  may  have  been  feized  of 
landing  troops  during  the  aCtion.  Thefe  troops 
would  immediately  march  on  to  the  port,  and 
would  make  themfelv.es  matters  of  it,  as  well  as 
of  the  victorious  fhips,  which  might  have  taken 
fhelter  there  in  order  to  refit.  By  this  manoeuvre, 
which  is  a  very  Ample  one,  a  valuable  fettlement 
would  fall,  without  ftriking  a  blow,  into  the  hands 
of  an  enterprizing  and  fkilful  enemy.  Thefe  ap- 
prehenflons,  which  are  well  founded,  argue  the 
neceflity  of  fortifications. 

Some  engineers  have  imagined,  that  batteries 
judicioufly  difpofed  along  the  coaft,  would  befuf- 
ficient  to  prevent  the  befiegers  from  landing. 
But  A  nee  it  has  been  afeertained  that  the  ifland  is 
acceflible  to  boats  in  the  greateft  part  of  it  s  cir¬ 
cumference,  that  even  in  feveral  places,  a  defeenu 
could  be  effeCled  by  force  under  the  projection  of 
the  men  of  war,  this  plan  has  been  relinquLfhed.  It 
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B  0 ,  °  K  has  been  underftood,  that  there  would  be  an  inj 
w— finite  number  of  pods  to  fortify;  that  the  expences 
would  be  endlefs ;  that  too  many  troops  would  be 
wanted ;  and  that  the  diftribution  of  them  would 
leave  every  point  expofed  to  the  confequence  of  a 
landing  executed  fuddenly,  or  by  furprize. 

The  idea  of  a  war  of  pofts  has  not  been  thought 
a  more  fortunate  one.  The  Ifle  of  France,  not- 
withftanding  the  advantage  of  pofts,  will  never 
collect  a  fufficient  body  of  troops  to  refift  thofe 
which  the  enemy  may  bring  there.  The  perfons 
who  have  propofed  this  idea,  have  laid  a  ftrefs 
upon  the  aftiftance  to  be  obtained  from  the  colo- 
nifts  and  the  Oaves  :  but  they  have  been  obliged 
at  length  to  acknowlege,  that  this  multitude,  which 
mightpoftibly  be  of  fome  ufe  behind  good  ramparts, 
could  be  of  little  or  no  fervice  in  the  open  field. 

The  project  of  building  and  fortifying  a  city  in 
the  inland  parts,  has  for  a  long  time  had  it’s  par- 
tifans:  Such  an  eftablifhment  appeared  to  them 
proper  to  keep  the  befiegers  at  a  diftance  from  the 
center  of  the  colony,  and  to  force  them,  in  time, 
to  relinquifh  any  advantages  they  might  have 
gained  at  firft.  They  would  not  be  convinced 
that  without  any  movement  on  the  part  of  an 
enemy,  who  was  become  mafter  of  the  ports,  and 
of  the  coafts,  the  garrifon,  deprived  of  every  ex¬ 
ternal  communication,  would  foon  be  reduced  to 
the  neceftity  of  furrendering  at  difcretion,  or  of 
perifhing  with  famine.  And  even  if  the  enemy 
were  to  do  nothing  more  than  fill  up  the  roads, 
and  deftroy  the  arfenals,  magazines,  and  all  the 
Public  edifices,  would  not  their  principal  objedk 

be 
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be  fulfilled  ?  Of  what  concern  would  it  be  then  to  5  °]V°  K 

them,  that  there  fhould  be  a  fortrefs  and  a  gar-  ' - - — J 

rifon  in  the  midft  of  an  ifiand,  incapable  of  giv¬ 
ing  them  any  uneafinefs,  or  of  exciting  tneir 
jealoufy  in  future  ? 

After  fo  many  variations  and  fuch  uncertain^- 
ties  of  opinion,  the  government  has  begun  to  be 
convinced,  that  the  only  method  of  defending 
the  colony  is  to  provide  for  the  feciirrty  of  it’s  two 
ports ;  to  eftabliffi  a  communication  that  fnall 
give  rife  to  internal  connexions  between  them ; 
that  fhall  facilitate  a  ready  diftribution  of  the 
forces  according  to  the  defigns  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  (hall  make  the  fuccours  which  might  arrive 
from  without  by  one  or  other  of  it’s  roads,  common 
to  both  parties. 

Port-Bourbon,  where  die  Dutch  had  formed 
their  fettlement,  and  Port-Louis,  the  only  one 
to  which  the  French  refort,  had  not  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared  capable  of  being  fortified  :  the  firft,  on 
account  of  it’s  vaft  extent,  the  latter,  on  account 

of  the  irregular  heights  which  furround  it.  But 
the  Chevalier  d’Ar^on  has  propofed  a  plan  -which 
has  removed  all  thefe  difficulties,  and  which, 
after  the  fulleft  difcuffion,  has  obtained  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  thofe  who  are  the  beft  acquainted  with 
this  important  art.  The  expences  attending  the 
execution  of  this  great  projeX  have  been  rigidly 
calculated,  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  they  will  not 
be  confiderable. 

But  what  number  of  troops  will  be  wanted  to 
defend  thefe  fortifications  ?  The  fkilful  engineer 
yfually  requires  but  few.  He  is  well  aware,  that 
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if  many  were  to  be  fent,  they  would  foon  grow, 
effeminate  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  become 
corrupt  by  the  defire  and  expectation  of  g&in, 
ruined  by  debauchery,  and  enervated  by  idlenefs. 
Accordingly,  he  has  reduced  them  in  time  of  peace 
to  two  thoufand  men,  who  will  be  eafily  reftrain- 
ed,  exercifed,  and  difciplined.  This  number  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  fufficient  to  refift  any  fudden  or  un¬ 
expected  attack  that  might  fail  on  the  colony.  If 
it  were  threatened  with  extraordinary  danger  from 
great  preparations,  a  minifter,  attentive  to  the 
ftorms  that  are  gathering,  would  have  time 
enough  to  fend  over  the  forces  neceffary  to  defend 
it,  or  to  a6t  in  Indoilan  according  to  circum- 
ffances. 

Some  perfons  will  difapprove  of  thefe  views. 
The  Ifle  of  France  coffs  the  (late  annually  eight 
millions  of  livres  *.  This  expence,  which  will 
fcarce  admit  of  any  reduction,  excites  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  many  good  citizens.  Their  wifh  is  that 
this  fettlement  fhould  be  abandoned  as  well  as 
Bourbon,  which  is  only  a  burdenfome  appendage 
to  it. 

This  indeed  would  be  the  fcheme  mofl  expe¬ 
dient  to  be  adopted,  if  we  confidered  only  the 
languifhing  trade  now  carried  on  by  the  French  in 
India.  But  political  {peculations  reach  beyond 
this  objedt.  It  is  forefeen,  that  if  this  refolution 
were  adhered  to,  the  Englifh  would  drive  all  fo¬ 
reign  nations  from  the  Afiatic  feasi  that  they  would 
appropriate  to  themfelves  all  the  riches  of  thefe 
extenfive  regions  5  and  that  fo  many  powerful  re- 
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fources  united  in  their  hands  would  give  them  a 
dangerous  influence  in  Europe.  Thefe  confider- 
ations  ought  ftill  more  fully  to  convince  the  court 
of  Verfailles  of  the  neceflity  of  fortifying  the  Ifle 
of  France ;  at  the  fame  time  taking  the  moft  ef¬ 
fectual  precautions  not  to  be  impofed  upon  by  the 
agents  chofen  to  carry  this  point  into  execution. 
However,  there  is  fo  neceflary  a  connection 
between  the  Ifle  of  France  and  Pondicherry,  that 
thofe  two  pofleflions  are  entirely  dependent  on 
each  other  5  for,  without  the  Ifle  of  France,  there 
would  be  no  protection  for  the  lettlements  in  India; 
and,  without  Pondicherry,  the  Ifle  of  France  would 
be  expofed  to  the  invaflon  of  the  Englifh  from  Afla 

as  well  as  from  Europe. 

The  Ifle  of  France  and  Pondicherry,  when  con- 
fidered  as  having  a  neceflary  and  mutual  connec¬ 
tion,  will  be  a  fecurity  to  one  another.  Pondi¬ 
cherry  will  proteCt  the  Ifle  of  France,  as  being  the 
rival  of  Madrafs,  which  the  Engliih  mult  always 
cover  with  their  land  and  fea  forces  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Ifle  of  France  will.  a\jvays  be  ready 
to  fuccour  Pondicherry,  or  to  aCt  offenflvely,  as 

pircumftances  (hall  require. 

From  thefe  principles  it  appears  how  requifite 
it  is,  after  having  fortified  the  Ifle  of  France,  to 
put  Pondicherry  immediately  in  a  ftate  of  defence. 
This  place  will  become  the  neceflary  flaple  of  all 
the  trade  carried  on  with  India,  as  well  as  a  de- 
pofit  of  all  the  troops  and  provifions  that  will  be 
fent  there.  It  will  alfo  ferve  to  protect:  a 
fmall  force,  when  offenflve  meafures  are  pur- 

fued. 
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When  the  Ifle  of  France  and  Pondicherry  are 
once  put  in  a  proper  pofture  of  defence,  the  court 
of  Verfailles  will  no  longer  fcruple  to  afford  the 
merchants  that  protection  which  the  fovereign 
owes  to  his  fubjedts,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
dominions.'  The  Britifh  miniftry,  on  their  parts, 
vcill  be  morefully  convinced  than  they  have  hither¬ 
to  appeared  to  be,  of  the  neceflity  of  retraining 
the  Englifh  traders  within  the  bounds  of  mode¬ 
ration  and  juftice.  But  will  the  Englifh  Com¬ 
pany  be  made  to  give  up  the  abufe  of  power,  and 
to  renounce  thofe  loofe  principles  which  their 
aftonifhing  fuccefs  has  infpired  them  with  ?  This 
cannot  be  expected .  Their  refiftance  would  pro¬ 
duce  acrimony  :  the  interefts  of  the  two  nation^ 
would  clafh,  and  war  would  enfue. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  fugged  any  idea  that  would 
tend  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  difcord.  Rather  let 
the  voice  of  reafon  and  philofophy  be  hear’d  by 
the  rulers  of  the  world.  May  all  fovereigns,  after 
fo  many  ages  of  error,  learn  to  prefer  the  virtuous 
glory  of  making  a  few  men  happy,  to  the  mad  am¬ 
bition  of  reigning  over  wafted  regions,  and  people 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  oppreffion  !  May 
all  men,  become  brethren,  accuftom  themfejves 
to  confider  the  univerfe  as  one  family  under  the  eye 
of  one  common  Father  !  But  thefe  wifhes,  which 
are  thofe  of  every  enlightened  and  humane  man, 
will  appear  as  idle  dreams  to  ambitious  minifters, 
who  hold  the  reins  of  empire.  Their  bufy  and  reft- 
lefs  difpofition  will  ftili  fned  torrents  of  blood. 

Some  pitiful  commercial  intereft  will  again  arm 
the  French  and  the  Englifh.  Though  Great 

Britain^ 
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Britain,  in  moft  of  her  wars,  has  aimed  chiefly  at  B  0jv°  K 
deftroying  the  induftry  of  her  neighbours  5  and 
though  the  fuperiority  of  her  naval  forces  may  ftill 
keep  up  the  hope,  fo  often  difappointed,  of  effect¬ 
ing  this,  yet  we  may  fafely  foretell  that  fhe  would 
chufe  to  remove  the  fcene  of  aCtion  from  the  leas 
of  Afia,  where  fhe  would  have  fo  little  to  gain, 
and  fo  much  to  lofe.  That  power  is  not  ignorant 
of  the  fecret  willies  formed  on  all  lides  for  the 
overthrow  of  an  edifice,  which  eclipfes  all  the  reft. 

The  fubah  of  Bengal  is  fecretly  exafperated  that  he 
has  not  even  the  appearance  of  authority  left.  The 
fubah  of  the  Decan  is  inconfolable  to  fee  his  com¬ 
merce  under  the  controul  of  a  foreign  power.  The 
nabob  of  Arcot  endeavours  to  difpel  the  jealoufies 
of  his  tyrants.  The  Marattas  are  exafperated  to 
find  perpetual  obftacles  to  their  depredations.  All 
the  powers  of  thefe  countries  are  either  actually 
enflaved,  or  think  themfelves  on  the  eve  of  being 
fo.  England,  we  may  prefume,  would  not  wilh 
.to  fee  the  French  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  confede¬ 
racy.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  venture  to  foretell, 
that  a  Uriel  neutrality  for  India  would  be  the  wifeft 
plan  they  could  purfue,  and  the  one  they  would 

oft  readily  adopt. 

But  would  this  fyftem  be  as  eligible  for  their 
rivals  ?  Certainly  not.  The  French  are  aware, 
that  warlike  preparations  made  at  the  Ifle  of 
France  might  be  employed  with  advantage ;  that 
the  conquefts  of  the  Englifti  are  too  extenfive  not 
to  be  open  to  attacks ;  and  that,  fince  their  ex¬ 
perienced  officers  are  returned  home,  the  Britifh 
poffeftions  in  Indoftan  are  only  defended  by  young 
‘  men. 
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men,  more  intent  upon  making  their  fortunes  than 
upon  military  exercifes,  It  is  therefore  to  be 
prefumed,  that  a  warlike  nation  would  eagerly 
feize  an  opportunity  of  repairing  their  former 
difafters.  At  the  fight  of  their  ftandards,  all 
thefe  oppreffed  fovereigns  would  take  the  field ; 
and  the  rulers  of  India,  furrounded  with  enemies^ 
and  attacked  at  once  on  the  north  and  on  the 
fouth,  by  fea  and  by  land,  would  infallibly  be 
overpowered. 

Then  the  French,  confidered  as  the  deliverers 
of  Indoftan,  would  emerge  from  that  date  of  hu¬ 
miliation  into  v/hich  their  own  mifcondudl  hath 
plunged  them.  They  would  become  the  idols  of 
•the  princes  and  people  of  Afia,  provided  the  re¬ 
volution  brought  about  by  them  fhould  prove  a 
leftfon  of  moderation.  Their  trade  would  be  ex- 
ten  five  and  flourifhing,  fo  long  as  they  knew  how 
•to  be  juft.  But  this  profperity  would  end  in  fame 
fatal  cataftrophe,  fhould  an  inordinate  ambition 
prompt  them  to  plunder,  ravage,  and  opprefs. 
They  would  then,  in  their  turn,  fhare  the  fame, 
fate  as  their  extravagant  and  cruel  rivals  whom 
they  had  reduced. 

To  conquer,  or  to  plunder  with  violence,  is  the 
fame  thing.  The  plunderer  and  the  violent  maa 
are  always  objedh  of  deteftation. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  true,  that  great  riches  are 
not  to  be  rapidly  acquired  without  great  injuftice; 
but  it  is  not  iefs  true,  that  an  unjuft  man  is  uni- 
verfally  hated  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty, 
whether  the  wealth  he  hath  gained  will  indemnify 
him  for  the  odium  he  hath  incurred. 
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There  is  not  any  one  nation  that  is  not  jealous  B  ^v°  K 
of  the  profperity  of  another.  Why  muft  this 
jealoufy  be  perpetuated,  notwithflanding  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  it’s  fatal  confequences  ? 

There  is  but  one  lawful  mode  of  obtaining  a 
fuperiority  over  our  competitors :  this  is,  mildnefs 
in  adminiftration ;  faithful  obfervance  of  engage¬ 
ments;  the  having  goods  of  a  better  quality,  and 
the  being  fatisfied  with  a  moderate  profit.  Why 
fhould  we  have  recourfe  to  other  meafures,  which 
become  more  hurtful  in  procefs  of  time  than  they 
are  ufeful  at  the  moment  P 

Let  the  merchant  be  humane  and  jufb ;  and  if  he 
fhould  enjoy  poflefiions,  let  them  not  be  ufurped. 
Ufurpation  is  inconfiftent  with  quiet  enjoyment. 

To  adt  with  policy,  or  to  cheat  with  dexterity, 
is  the  fame  thing  ;  and  the  only  refult  of  it  is 
miftruft,  which  arifes  as  foon  as  the  duplicity  is 
difcovered,  and  is  never  removed. 

If  it  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  a  citizen,  to 
edahlifh  a  chara&er  in  fociety,  it  is  of  much  higher 
confequence  to  a  nation  to  acquire  one  among 
other  nations,  in  the  midft  of  which  it’s  intention 
is  to  fettle  and  profper. 

A  wise  people  will  never  fuffer  that  any  in- 
croachment  fhould  be  made  upon  liberty  or  pro¬ 
perty.  They  will  refpedt  the  conjugal  tie  ;  they 
will  conform  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  country  ;  and 
wait  for  a  change  of  manners  from  time.  If  they 
do  not  bend  the  knee  before  the  Gods  of  the 
country,  they  will  at  lead  carefully  abftain  from 
breaking  their  altars ;  let  them  rather  fall  by  their 
antiquity.  Thefe  people  will  thus  become 
naturalized. 

What 
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book  What  lefion  fhall  we  have  learnt  from  the 
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maflacre  of  fo  many  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  Englifh, 
and  French,  unlefs  it  have  taught  to  keep  upon 
good  terms  with  the  natives  ?  If  we  a£t  with  them 
as  our  predeceffors  have  done,  we  (hall  certainly 
be  maffacred,  as  they  have  been. 

Let  us,  therefore,  no  longer  be  impoftors  on 
our  firfh  appearance;  fervile,  when  we  are  receiv¬ 
ed  ;  infolent,  when  we  think  ourfelves  ftrong  5  and 
cruel,  when  we  are  become  all-powerful. 

To  infure  the  affection  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
diftricft,  is  the  only  circumftance  that  can  render 
your  fettlements  firm.  A£t  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
thefe  inhabitants  fhall  defend  you  when  you  are 
attacked.  If  they  do  not  defend,  they  will  betray 
you. 

Nations  that  are  fubdued,  long  for  a  deliverer; 
nations  that  are  oppreffed,  for  an  avenger ;  and 
they  will  foon  find  one. 

Will  ye  be  always  extravagant  enough  to 
prefer  flaves  to  men  that  are  free  ;  difcontented  to 
affectionate  fubjects ;  enemies  to  friends;  foes  to 
brethren  ? 

If  ye  fhould  happen  to  take  a  part  in  the  de¬ 
putes  between  two  princes,  be  not  lightly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  call  of  intereft  againft  the  claims  of 
piftice.  What  compenfation  can  ye  have  for  lofing 
the  title  of  juft  ?  Be  rather  mediators  than  auxilia¬ 
ries.  The  part  of  a  mediator  is  always  reipected; 
that  of  an  auxiliary  always  hazardous.  Will  ye 
ftill  continue  to  maffacre,  imprifon,  and  plunder 
thofe  who  have  put  themfelves  under  your  pro¬ 
tection  ?  Proud  Europeans,  ye  have  not  always 
conquered  by  the  force  of  arms.  Will  ye  not  at 

length 
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length  be  afhamed  of  having  fo  frequently  de-  B 
graded  yourfelves  to  aCl  the  part  of  corrupters  of  u 
the  brave  commanders  of  your  enemies  ? 

What  do  thofe  forts  announce  with  which  you 
have  lined  all  the  coafts  j  unlels  it  be  your  terror 
and  the  odium  of  thofe  that  furround  you  ?  Ye 
will  no  longer  be  under  apprehenfions,  when  ye 
are  no  longer  detefted.  Ye  will  no  longer  be  de¬ 
tefted  when  ye  are  benevolent.  The  favage,  as 
well  as  the  civilized  man,  afpires  after  happinefs. 

The  advantages  of  population,  and  the  means  of 
increafmg  it,  are  the  fame  in  both  hemifpheres. 

Upon  whatever  fpot  ye  may  fettle,  if  ye  refpeCt 
yourfelves,  and  if  ye  aft  as  the  founders  of  cities, 
ye  will  loon  acquire  a  power  not  to  be  fubverted. 
Encourage,  therefore,  every  kind  of  increafe  in 
every  rank  and  profellion,  except  that  of  prieft- 
hood.  Let  there  be  no  reigning  religion.  Let 
every  man  praife  God  in  the  manner  moll  agree¬ 
able  to  him.  Let  morality  be  eftablifhed  on  the 
globe:  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  toleration. 

The  fhip  that  fhould  tranfport  into  your  colo¬ 
nies  healthy  and  vigorous  young  men,  with  in- 
duftrious  and  prudent  young  women,  would  be 
the  bed  laden  of  all  your  veflels.  It  would  prove 
the  fource  of  eternal  peace  between  you  and  the 
natives. 

Do  not  multiply  productions  alone,  but  mul¬ 
tiply  farmers,  confumers,  and  with  them  every 
fpecies  of  induftry,  every  branch  of  commerce. 
Much  will  ft  ill  remain  to  be  done,  while  you  do 
not  meet  with  your  colonifts  on  the  leas ;  while 
they  are  not  as  frequently  feen  upon  your  fhpres, 
as  your  traders  are  upon  their’s. 
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:  Punish  the  crimes  of  your  own  people  flill  more 

j  feverely  than  thofe  of  the  natives.  Thus  it  is 
that  you  will  infpire  the  latter  with  refpedt  for  the 
authority  of  the  laws. 

Let  every  agent,  not  only  convi&ed,  but  even 
fufpected  of  the  flighted  extortion,  be  inftantly 
recalled.  When  venality  is  proved,  punifh  it 
upon  the  fpot,  that  there  may  be  no  temptation 
on  one  part  to  offer,  what  it  would  be  infamous 
on  the  other  to  receive. 

Every  thing  is  loft,  while  your  agents  are  only 
protected  perfons,  or  men  of  bad  fame ;  the 
former,  who  are  intent  only  upon  repairing  their 
fortunes,  by  plundering  at  a  diftancej  the  latter* 
who  come  to  hide  their  ignominy  in  your  count- 
ino-houfes  and  factories.  There  is  no  integrity 
io  confirmed,  as  to  be  expofed  to  crofs  the  line 

without  rifk  of  being  tainted. 

If  ye  are  juft  and  humane,  people  will  remain 
with  you  ;  they  will  do  mores  they  will  even  quit 
diftant  countries  to  come  and  refide  among  you. 

Appoint  forme  days  of  reft  j  and  inftitute  fome 
feftivals,  but  let  them  be  merely  of  a  civil  nature. 
You  will  be  ever  bleft  indeed,  if  the  moft  chearful 
of  thefe  feftivals  fhall  be  celebrated  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  your  fir  ft  arrival  in  the  country. 

Be  faithful  to  the  treaties  you  have  concluded. 
Let  your  ally  And  an  advantage  in  them,  which  is 
the  only  legitimate  guarantee  of  their  duration. 
If  I  be  injured,  either  by  my  own  ignorance,  or 
by  your  cunning,  vain  is  the  oath  1  have  taken  3 
heaven  and  earth  will  releafe  me  from  it. 

As  long  as  ye  fhall  feparate  the  good  of  the 

nation  that  has  received  y.on,.  from  your  own  ad¬ 
vantage. 
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vantage,  ye  will  be  oppreffors  and  tyrants ;  and 
it  is  by  the  title  of  benefactors  alone  that  we  can 
conciliate  affection. 

If  the  man  who  dwells  near  you  fhould  bury 
his  gold,  you  may  be  allured  that  he  curfes  you. 

To  what  purpofe  is  it  that  ye  oppofe  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  which,  though  diftaht,  will  certainly  be  ac- 
complifhed,  notwithflanding  all  your  efforts  to 
prevent  it  ?  The  world  that  you  have  invaded 
mull  free  itfelf  from  that  which  you  inhabit.  Then 
the  Teas  will  only,  feparate  friends  and  brothers. 
What  great  calamity  do  ye  fee  in  this,  ye  unjull, 
cruel  and  inflexible  tyrants  ? 

The  edifice  of  wifdom  is  not  eternal :  but  that 
of  folly  is  continually  tottering,  and  foon  falls  to 
pieces.  Wifdom  imprints  it’s  lading  charadlers 
upon  the  rocks ;  Folly  traces  her’s  on  the  fand. 
Settlements  have  been  formed  and  fubvertedj 
ruins  have  been  heaped  on  ruins  ;  countries  that 
were  well  peopled  have  become  defert;  ports  that 
were  full  of  buildings  have  been  abandoned ;  vaft 
tra&s  that  had  been  ill  cemented  with  blood  have 
feparated,  and  have  brought  to  view  the  bones  of 
murderers  and  of  tyrants  confounded  with  each 
other.  It  feems  as  if  from  one  region  to  another 
profperity  had  been  purfued  by  an  evil  genius 
which  fpeaksourfeveral  languages,  and  which  dif- 
fufes  the  fame  calamities  in  all  parrs. 

Let  our  fir  ft  vi&ims  no  longer  feel  themfelves 
avenged,  and  rejoice  at  fight  of  the  rage  we  are 
continually  exerting  againll  each  other.  May 
thefe  ideas,  throw’n  out  without  art,  and  as  they 
presented  themfelves  to  my  mind,  make  a  deep 
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and  lading  impreffion  !  May  it  pleafe  Heaven, 
that  henceforth  I  fhould  have  nothing  but  your 
moderation  and  wifdom  to  celebrate :  for  it  is 
agreeable  to  me  to  praife,  and  painful  to  cenfure. 
Let  us  now  examine  what  has  been  the  conduct 
of  the  northern  powers,  in  endeavouring  to  fhare 
in  the  commerce  of  Afia  :  for  the  fpirit  of  luxury^ 
penetrating  alfo  into  thefe  regions  of  iron  and  ice,‘ 
has  made  the  inhabitants  covet  the  riches  and  the 
enjoyments  of  other  nations. 
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